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CAMEOS OF LITERATURE 


THE ANGELIC LIFE THE MODEL OF THE 
CHRISTIAN LIFE. 

The Very Rev. Dean Goulburn. 

[The Very Rev. Eduard Mcyrick Goulbum, D.D., Dean 
of Norutdi, waj? born in 1818. He was educat^ at Eton and 
Ballol College, Oxford, and was elected a Fellow of Merton 
College in In 1830 he succeeded Dr. Tail, afterwards 

Archbishop of Canterbury*, in the headmastership of Rugby 
School, from which he retired in 1858. In the same year he 
was appointed Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and minister of 
Quebec Chapel. In 1859 be was incumbent of St. John’s, 
Paddington, and one of the chaplains in-ordinary to the 
Queen, and in tS66 he became Dean of Norwich. He re- 
signed the Deanery in 1889. Dean Goulbum, an extremely 
eloquent preacher, has also as an author been of gieat sersdee 
to the Church. His “Thoughts on Personal Religion,” an 
admirable and eloquent work, has been desenedly popular. 
His other works are “The Doctrine of the Resurrection of 
the Body as taught in Holy Scripture,” in eight sermons, 
3B51 ; “ Rudimentary Treatise on the Philosophy of Grammar, 
with especial reference to the Doctrine of the Cases,” 1852 ; 
“Introduction to the Devotional Study of the Holy Scripture,” 
3S54, 3rd Edition, 1E60 ; ‘‘ITie Idle World,” short religious 
essays on the gift of speech and its employment in conversa- 
tion ; “ The Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures “The Pur- 
1 A 
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‘.ult of Holiness **The Holj Catholic Church,” Sic , SkC. 

The following reading is taken, the Dean s courteous per 

mission, from the “ Ihoughtson Personal Religion J 

We are tiught b) our Lord Himself to pra) that 
God’s Mill maj be done “upon earth, as it is in 
heat en ” The persons bj \\ horn U is done in hea\ en 
are, of course, the hol> angeN Our Lord, there 
fore, in bidding us offer this petition, proposes to ns 
the angelic life as the model of the Chn&Uan Ufe* 
And this throws us back upon the mqmrj what the 
life of angels is , for manifest!} we cannot form our 
life upon iheir model unless we hate some sufficient 
idea of their pursuits and occupations. Accordingly? 
the Scripture furnishes such an idea. The \eil is 
drawn aside b) the Prophet Haiah, and a glimpse is 
gi\en us of the life of Seraphim, or “burning ones” 
(for such IS the meaning of the Hebrew word), an 
order of angels w ho in all proliabdit) take their name 
from the ferment zeal and burning lo\c with which 
the) arc animated The prophet secs in a vision 
these shining creatures standing abo%e the throne of 
Chnst (for it -was He, St John informs who^e 
glor) Isanhsaw on this occasion), and ihcir occupa- 
tions were twofold, fitbi, contemplalne devotion, 
stcondl), quick and actut service. ** Each one had 
six Wings ; with twain he covered his face, and w ilh 
twain he covered hts feet , — ^ihi:, is the Seraphim’s 
life or <lo^0^.on “ And nuh Uram he did flj , 

this 1:. lus life of active service. If, then, God’s will 
IS to be done b) Uis. people on c.arth, as it la b> His 
angels m heaven, there muat enter into the spiritual 
life upon earth two great t-lements— devotion tow ard» 
God, and work for God. Wc wdl take a general 
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%ii;T. of yach of ihese. Subsajucnt chapters vill 
prosecute the subject in detail under these two 
lieads. 

I. The spiritual or angelic life upon earth consists 
not only of devotion. To Eup|H5se that the spiritual 
life is devotion, and nothing else, is the mistake of 
the recluse, the ascetic, and the monk. One round 
of religious service, one long peal of the organ from 
matins to evensong, one prayer unbroken, except by 
the .actual necessities of the body, and by these as 
little as may be, — this is tlie idea of conventual life, 
though it may be an idea never realised to the full 
e.Ktent. And quite apart from the conventual system, 
wherever there are multiplied religious services (a 
great help, of course, if used in a certain w.ay), and 
leisure and the will to attend on them, there is 
always a tendency, against which the devout man 
must be on his guard, to wrap up the whole of 
religion in attendance upon the me.ans of grace. 
But the Seraph himself, though indeed the spirit 
of adoration is upon him always, is not alwajs 
engaged in direct acts of praise. ‘‘With twain of 
his wings he doth lly,” — speed forth, like lightning, 
upon the errands on which God sends him. Gabriel, 
who stands in the presence of God, must come down 
to the earth, and enter beneath a humble roof in 
Kazareth, to salute a pure maiden as mother of the 
Son of God. Another angel has it in charge to 
descend periodically into the pool of Bethesda, and 
impart to the waters a healing efficacy, sufficient for 
one patient. Another is sent to roll back the stone 
from the Holy Sepulchre, and sit upon it, inspiring 
the Roman guard with terror, and the holy women 
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wixh nn asswrance of the Ktsurrection. , Another 
must |iass mto St. Peter’s prison-hou'^, nntt load lum 
out through boU, and bar, and iron grating. 
freedom and cool moonlight air.** Another must 
shoot down, like a falling star, into the cabin of a 
ship tosacd with the wa\e^ of the stormy Adriatic, 
and announce to Su Paul tUat> despite all the furj* 
of the elements he and all the crew, of which he 
formed a part, were safe m life and limb; while 


another is commissioned to salute by name a pm}* 
ing centurion of the Italian band, and to assure him 
that hia pra>ers anti his alms had come up a 
memornl before God. Thus one and all of them 
arc not merely adoring spirits, but also “minister- 
ing bpints, sent forth to minister for those who shall 
be heirs of salvation.” Praise is not their only 
occupation ; lhe> ha\e aclise work to do for God. 

Reader, there is a deep-seated necessity for work 
in the constitution of our nature. In the absence of 
regular and acliic occupauon, the mind is apt to 
grow morbid, stagnant, and, what is worse than 
either selfish. One of the greatest thinkeia of 
antiquity defined happiness to be of the 

soul.” And is it not true ? Only watch the nudity 
with which men, e\cn in e\lreme old age, when one 
w ould think that the interests of this life w ere on the 
wane for them, catch at some exciting pursuit, like 
l>ohlic5. The lessen which as Christians v'C should 
draw from this observation is, that most unquestion- 
ably God has made man for actixiti, as wtU as for 
contemplation. The reason whj the actixity fails in 
num r ess instances to secure happiness is that it 
IS separated from God, that it is not in His serm'ce 
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anJ inteiests. This being the case, it too often 
engrosses, hampers, entangles, impedes, — is as a 
dead weight to the soul, instead of, as it might be, a 
wing and a means of furtherance. 

Let everj’ one, tiicrefore, who studies Personal 
Religion, seriously consider, first, in what quarter 
lies the work which God has given him to do ; and 
nest, how he may execute that work in a happy 
and a holy frame of mind. I need not s.ay Dial the 
services on which God condescends to employ men 
are almost infinitely various. Each one of us has 
a stewardship somewhere in the great social system, 
and some gift qualifying him for it ; and if he will 
but consult faithfully the intimations of God's provi- 
dence, ho will not be long before he discovers what 
it is. It may be that we are called to very humble 
duties, duties very low down in the social scale. 
Still even they are held from God, and constitute 
a stewardship ; and the one talent which qualifies 
us for them will have to be accounted for as much 
as if it were ten talents. To regard the business 
attaching to any station of life as insignificant is as 
unreasonable as it is unscriptural. St. Paul s.ays 
of the human body, that God has “given honour 
to those members which lacked.” The same may 
be said of society. Its whole fabric and framework 
Is built up of humble duties accurately fulfilled by 
persons in humble stations. \\Tiat would become 
of society, and how could its well-being and pro- 
gress be secured, if all the subordinates in every 
department of life, all those who have to play the 
more mechanical parts, were to throw up their 
callings on the e.xcuse that they were not sufficiently 
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jrros or / i rrrA rvr r r 


? Hon «o’sM ii f'lrc *1 <* j)'’ar' 
the nrcIn’ccJ if the hujMcr'* *rr ! im'T»n.» 


thceomtrj’ \^tre to tKir 

ntt4 n >t ujxm the *.ub^cct, ul.cre the ' 

of (jod Im ^J Atn *'0 cvj'Ucjlij. The 

with thit wonntrfu] pt.rttritinn into the lhonj:;ht'=' 

of mtn which ch'tractcmc'; i*s c\cr% 


care to »‘t» the ^^•’1 of d qnu\ '»ml v’crcJnC" np^''^ 
'ho'ie cnlhn:;^ and t.njphnrn.ni^ winch nre lowest 
in the ‘^cinl 'cnlc. f>^r Itio-H'd Lord, wht-H leant- 
inq of the «i V r«*ra in 'he Timj k, :*n 1 thr\’”^h 
m'<5ruct' n j;r amp’ m wi <lom, torches that 
h" tniT’^td ihu'> in childhoxl i- to lie .aliiitit ^ ^ 

I aiher s lmsine:>s. We naiumll) looh do''"n 
a child Icnminc; a lc“-»on, rnd thinU tint it t'* ttn 
p-c-'t matter whether the ic^eon be learned or ^n^ 
Chnst o^acn" a widely different mcu of ihc ‘^ubjt-ct? 
^\^^cn he connects e\en a chiM's growth in 
w ith his relation to Goil : " \\ ist a c not that I mt-"'* 


he in the things of m) r.atlicr’” (tV Toft -c." r«-r®i 
fiov). 


lint siill more rcniarhablc, perhap"', in its bearing 
on onr present subject, i-, the treatment of tiie thitii-5 
of servants in the Xen Testament. These scrvnnts 
were sHves, .and mostlj slaves to heathen master^. 
If ever dutv tool, a vlegradmg form, it mti>t have 
dene so freqiicntlv- in their rase. If ever of nny 
railing one might saj, .< There Ls no divine stewarii- 
ship m It, this might have been said surely nf 
slaverj among the heathens. Yet it is recognised 
m the Strongest way that even the slave's duties 
maj lie sanctified by importing into them a Cbns- 
tian motive, and that avfaen such a motive is im- 
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ported into them, the service is really done not 
to the human master, but (mar\cllous condcscen* 
sion I) to the great Head of the Church Himself. 
*'Se^^•ants, obey in all things your masters accord- 
ing to the flesh: not with ejc-serxicc, as men* 
pleascrs ; but in singleness of heart, fearing God : 
and whatsoever ye do, do it hcarUly, as to the 
Lord, and not unto men ; knowing that of the Lord 
ye shall receive the reward of the inheritance : for 
sci-ve the Lord ChristA* Xo less truly, then, 
than quaintly did good George Herbert sing — 

“ Ml may of Thee partake : 

Nothing can be so mean, 

Wluuh with this ttneture (for Thy sake) 

WiU not grow bright and clean, 

V ser%ant t\itb tbi^ clause 
Makes dnidgcrj* dninc. 

Who sw ceps a room, as for Tliy law s, 

Makes that and the action fine.'’ 

X’ow if both a child's education and a slave’s 
dnidgery find their place in the \ast system of 
God's seraice, what lawful calling can we suppose 
to be excluded from a place in that system ? 

11. But we remark, secondly, that there is a con- 
templative element in the service of the Seraphim, 
— that their activity is fed from the springs of their 
devotion. There arc two chief passages of Holy 
.Scriptuie (one in the Old and one in the New 
Testament) in w'hich we obtain a glimpse of angels 
engaged in worship. One is that before us, in 
which the prophet sees the Seraphim, with veiled 
faces and feet, crjing one to another before the 
throne, “Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts; 
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the whole eatth U full of Ills gloo'.” Tjiis was a 
heavenly scene. It was cnactetl in the Templci 
which represented heaven. But in the New Testa- 
ment we find the Seraphim domesticating them- 
selves ujwn earth, in the outlying field of a village 
where cattle were penned. When the Lord of 
Heaven, haying aside the robe of light and the 
tiara of the ramlxiw, appeared among us in the 
form of an infant cradled in a manger, He drew 
an escort of the .Seraphim after Him : “And sud- 
denly there w.as with the angel a multitude of the 
hearenly host, praising God and Ktying, Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth jieacc, good will 
lo^’ard men.” 


The ministrj- of angels then is only half their life, 
he other half, which indeed makes their ministry 
g ow^ with ZTOI, is their worship. And so it roust 
ue wuh God s human sen-anis 
The activity which flows from ambition, ihe dilb 
gence syhich is purely mechanical and the result of 
aiiem •*”50lic diligence and activity. To 

"even ^ ° spiritual life without devotion is 

fl>*S on God’s 
se I flight if we do not 

tv rrTn ^ T A prayerless 

lion, oh ; w-hTa duu^S^f 

How fio we SDcnd ’ tramping d.ayis it ! 

satisfieth not ! r f 

with us, as with the ^ 

the chariot-wheels from®^^ 

' tram our work, so that we drive 
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it heavily 1 How, if we turn our mind to better 
things in the stillness of the niglit, does the Lord 
seem to stand over the bed, and reprove all that 
godless toil and turmoil, which in a spiritual point 
of view has nm to waste, with this loving irony ; 
“ It is but lost labour that yc haste to rise up early, 
and so late take rest, and cat the bread of careful- 
ness; for so He giveth His beloved sleep !” And 
in these limes in this country, the danger of the vast 
majority of men — your danger, perchance, reader 
— lies in this direction. Activity is now, if it ever 
was, the order of the day with all classes. Com- 
petition, and the cry for qualified persons in every 
department of industry, arc driving all drones out 
of the social hive. No one has a moment to 
spare. The strain and stress of occupation fre- 
quently proves too great for feeble bodies and sensi- 
tive minds. And with those who are physically 
and intellectually equal to cope with the pressure 
of multiplied and urgent business, the mind too 
often burrows and is buried in its work, and scarcely 
ever comes out to sun itself in the light of he.iven. 
With a fatal facility we dispense ourselves from 
pmyer, and meditation, and self-examination, on 
the ground of fatigue, or pressing avocations, or 
necessity of refreshment. Yet secret devotion is 
the source, not of strength only, but of comfort, 
and even of success, in any high acceptation of 
the word. Success is no success if it makes not 
a happy mind; and the mind which is not holy 
cannot be happy. A good author, writing before 
the invention of the compass, says, “Even avhen 
your affairs be of such importance as to require your 
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whole aliention, )ou shotiltl look nicntaUy.lownKls 
Ciod from time to time, as mariners do, who, to 
arri\c at the jiort for which they are bound, look 
more up towards hca\en than down on the sea on 
which they sad : thus wdl God work with jou, in 
^ou, and for }ou, and all jour lal>onr shall be 
accompanied with consolation/* 

Jiilherto we base been foundmej our remarks on 
a pas'-age of llvdj Scripture which represents tons 
the cmplojmcnt of angcK. And it may be thought 
bj some that the nature of angels being probably 
exempt from those infirmities which bc^et ours, and 
not csposcd to the prc'vsurc of weariness or the 
urgencies of appetite, ihcj arc in truth no mitable 
model for us, or at all c\cnis a model which, from 
the disparity of ihcir circumstances, can only put 
us out of heart. But ha%c we no instance of a life, 
both eminently practical and eminently de\o«t, led 
jn the flesh, and under the constant pres-^ure of 
phj'sical infirmities? Has man ne^cr jet attained 
to li\c the angelic hfe ujKin earth ’ Indeed he has 
done so ; and the record of his hva\mg done so is 
m the Gospels. There was One “tempted in all 
points like as we are, jet without sin,*’ who followed 
up dajs of actne bcne\olcncc, in which He spent 
and was sj>ent for tlie people, by nights of prajer. 
Consider onlj that touching passage of His histoty 
in which, after recciaing the announcement of tlie 
Baptist's death, our Lord expresses a natural desire 
for priaacy and repose- The multitudes, however, 
track Him to His place of retirement, and throng 
around Him there with the clamour of their neces- 
sities, ns heretofore. Fallen human nature could 
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hrfVdlyhavc tlone otherwise than vent a s.light irriia- 
bilily at having its purpose thus nulcly cro<;sccl ; but 
from the depths of that most pure and loving heart 
there stnigglcd up no other feeling than that of 
compassion, as lie looked forth upon the sea of 
liiiman heads. Human misery cilled the Good 
Shepherd, and He at once rcsjjonded to the call. 
He healed all the sick whom they had brought, 
and "began to teach them many things,*' until the 
day wore auay. Having fed their minds with 
Dinne tnUh, He proceeded to feed their bodies 
miraculously before He dismissed them, "lest they 
should faint by the way.” And this being done, 
one might have thought that at the close of so 
laborious a day He would at length have sought 
repose. But He docs not so. The pouring out of 
His soul before the Father has been delayed, but 
it shall not be precluded. That His solitude might 
be entire, He compels His disciples to get into 
the ship, and go before unto the othci side, while 
He Himself upon the mountain offers His evening 
orison late into the night. And though, of course, 
no fallen creature has ever maintained the same 
nicely-adjusted balance between devotion and active 
service which is observable in the mind and life of 
Christ, — though some saints have been (like St. 
John) characterised rather by devout contcmplative- 
ncss, and others (like St. Paul) by zealous activity, — 
yet all His true people have presented in different 
proportions the twofold character ; all have been 
men of service, and all have been likewise men of 
prayer. 
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<lit5 to the unconscious agcncj- of insects, and especi- 
ally of bees. Ants have not exercised so great an 
influence over the vegetable hingdom, nevertheless 
they have by no means been without effect. 

The great object of the beaulj-, scent, and honey 
of flo'.v ers is to secure cross-fertilisation ; but for 
this purpose winged insects are almost necessarj-, 
because they fly readily from one plant to another, 
and gener.ally confine themselves for a certain time 
to the same species. Creeping insects, on the other 
hand, naturally would pass from one flower to 
another on tlie same plant ; and, as Sir. Darwin 
has shown, it is desirable that the pollen should be 
brought from a different plant altogether. More- 
over, when ants quit a plant, they naturally creep 
up another close by, without any regard to species. 
Hence, even to small flowers, such as many Cru- 
cifers, Composites, Saxifrages, &c., which, as far as 
size is concerned, might well be fertilised by ants, 
the visits of flying insects arc much more advan- 
tageous. Moreover, if larger flowers were visited 
by ants, not only would they deprive the flowers of 
their honey without fulfilling any useful fimetion in 
return, but they would probably prevent the really 
useful visits of bees. If you touch an ant with a 
needle or a bristle, she is almost sure to seize it in 
her jaws ; and if bees, when visiting any particular 
plant, were liable to have the delicate tip of their 
proboscis seized on by the horny jaw s of an ant, we 
may be sure that such a species of plant would soon 
cease to be visited. On the other hand, we know 
how fond ants are of honey, and how zealously and 
unremittingly they search for food. How is it then 
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ihit the> ilo not anticipate the bees, and secure'the 
honej for theinsehes^ This is guarded against in 
t,e%cral \s*a)s. 

Belt^ api-iearb to ba\e been the first naturalist to 
call attention to this interesting subject. 

“Man) ftouers,” he sajs, “have contritances 
for pretenting useless insects from obtaining access 
to the nectaries. . . . Great attention has of 
late )ears been paid b) naturalists to the won- 
derful contn\ance< amongst flowers to secure 
cross fertihbation ; but the structure of many ca*^' 
not, I btlioe, Ih? uiuleraiood unless we take mto 
con’*ulemHon not onl) the beautiful adaptations 
for securing the services of the proper insect or 
bird, but also the contnvances for preventing 
m»Gcta lint would not be useful from obtaining 
access to the nectar. Thus the immense length of 
the Au^tiZaim szsqtttfz iait of Madagascar might 
t>crhaps have been more easily explained by 
\V'vU‘icc if tills imjioriant pur^iosc liad been taken 
‘nto account ” 

Kemer h-i:, since pubhslicd a vcr>' interesting 
wDil = tsjKCiall) devotcil to the subject, winch Ims 
Ix-cn itanshtcd into Tngh^h bj Ur. Ogle. 

In acjustic plants, of course, the access of 
IS pTccluJcd by ibc i;»ol''tion in water; na)» even 
run) land plants have secured to ihcm'-eUcs the 
same advarlage, ihc leaves forming a cup round the 
item. Sou c cuch a leaf cup at cadi 

ja.r X ; in iJ*hcr> there is onij a single basin, fotmed 

' “T.-Na C-* ‘t-jNiOT-ua-ljTj jto-all h.FG 
r. 5 ,j-m ^ ^ 

Kt re , * t'towt-fcfesd ifc«- Oow w' 
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rosette of radical leaves. In these rc-ceptacles 
and dew not only collect, but are retained for a 
considerable lime. In our own couniiy Dipscuus 
sylvtitris (the common teazle) is the best marked 
instance of this mode of proieciiun, though it is 
possible that these cups sct\c another purjHJsc, and 
form, as suggested by Francis Darwin, traps in 
which insects are caught, and m which they are dis- 
solved by the contained (lutd, so as to serve as food 
for the plant. However this may be, the basins are 
generally found to contain water, even if no rain 
has fallen for some days, and must therefore scr\'e 
to prevent the access of ants. 

The next means of protection is by means of 
slippery surfaces. In this case also the leaves often 
form a collar round the stem, with curved surfaces 
over which ants cannot climb. ** I have assured 
myself,” says Kcrner, ** not only by obser\*ation, but 
by experiment, that wingless insects, and notably 
ants, find it impossible to mount upwards over such 
leaves as these. The little creatures run up the 
stem, and may even not unfrequenlly traverse the 
under-surface of the leaves, if not too smooth ; 
but the rcflexed and slippery margin is more than 
the best climbers among them can get over, and if 
they attempt it, they invariably fall to the ground. 
There is no necessity for the lamina of the leaf to 
be very broad ; even narrow' leaves, as, for instance, 
those of Geiiiiaim finna^ are enough for the purpose, 
supposing, of course, that the margin is bent back- 
wards in the way described,” 

this mode of protection the Cyclamen and 
Snowdrop offer familiar examples. In vain do 
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ihe ants attempt to obtain access to such flo^^trs, 
the curved surfaces bafilc them ; when they come 
to the cup» they ine\*ital>ly drop off to the groun ^ 
again. In fact, these pendulous fiowers jnotcCv 
the hone) as effectually from the access of ants, 
as the hanging ne'^ts of the weaver and other 
birds protect their eggs and joung from the attacks 
of reptiles* 

In a tlurd series of plants the access of crccp'mS 
injects is impcde^l or altogether prevented by certain 
parts of the fiuwer being crowded together, so as to 
leave cither a ver)- narrow passage or none at all. 
Thus Antirrhinum, or Snapdragon is complete!) 
closed, and only a somewhat powerful insect can 
force its way in. The flower is, in fact, a strong 
box, of which the humble-bee only has the key. 
The Linarias are another of this kind* The 
Campanulas, again, arc open flowers, but the stamens 
arc sw'oUcn at the base, and in close contact with 
one another, so that they form the lid of a hollow 
box in which the honey is secreted. In some spedes 
the same object is cfieclctl by the flowers being 
crowded together, as in some of the white ranun- 
culuses of the Alps. In other cases, the flower forms 
a narrow tube, still further protected by the presence 
of hairs, sometimes scattered, sometimes, as in the 
while dead nettle^ forming a row. 

In othcis, as in some species of Xarcissus, 
Primula, Pedicularis, &c., the tube itself is so narrow' 
that even an ant could not force its w'ay down. 

In others, again, as in some of the Gentians, the 
opening of the lube is protected by the swollen head 
of the pistil. 
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III Others, as in clover, lotus, and many other 
Leguminosa:, the ovarj" and the stamens, w hich cling 
round the ovary in a closely fitting tube, fill up 
almost the whole space between the petals, leaving 
only a very narrow tube. 

I.astly, in some, as in Geranium robertianum, 
Linum Caiharticum, &c., the main tube is divided 
by ridges into several secondarj' ones. 

In still more numerous species the access of ants 
and other creeping insects is prevented by the 
presence of spines or hairs, which constitute a 
veritable chevaux de frise. Often these hairs are 
placed on the flowers themselves, as in some Verbenas 
and Gentians. Sometimes the whole plant is more 
or less hairy, and it will be observed that the hairs 
of plants have a great tendency to point dotvnwards, 
which of course constitutes them a more efficacious 
barrier. 

In another class of cases access to the flowers is 
prevented by viscid secretions. Eveiybody who has 
any acquaintance vdth botany knows how many 
species bear the specific name of "Viscosa” or 
“ Glutmosa.” We have, for instance, Barista vis- 
eosa, Robinia viscosa, Linum viscosum, Euphrasia 
viscosa, Silene viscosa, Dianthas viscidus, Seuecio 
viscosus, Holosteiim glutinosum, &c. Even those 
who have never opened a botanical work must have 
noticed how many plants are more or less stickjs 
\Vhy is this? What do the plants gain by this 
;peculiarity ? The answer probably is, at any rate in 
most cases, that creeping insects are thus kept from 
the. flowers. The viscid substance is found most 
fr^uently and abundantly on the peduncles immedi- 
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ntcly below the b!o>«om&, or. c'cn on the ' 

themselves- In EfimsJium atf-iv.ur.ty for snstancCf ^ 
the leases nncl lower pari of the stem arc smooth^ 
sUiile the pcdunclc-i arc covered with glandular viscjd 
hairs. The nuinl>‘::r of sm-ill injects sshlch arc 
and perish on such plants is very consldcr.ible. 
Kemcr counicd sixty-four small injects on one infio- 
rcsccnce of I.yckni% ixscosa^ In other species the 
flower is viscid ; as, for instance, in the gooseberry,' 
l.iiintzxz i‘ot'£ctlis^ Fimni’O^iy ^c. 

Polygonum aju^ktlnum is a \ try interesting ca?e. 

The small r^^y flowers are richly supplied with 
honey ; hut, from the structure of the flowerst h 


would not be fenilired by creeping insects. As its 
name indicates, this plant grows sometimes on land, 
sometimes in water. Those individuals, however, 
which grow on dry* land arc covered by innumerable 
glandular viscid hairs, which constitute an cfTectiiul 
protection. On the other hand, the indiWduals which 


grow in water are protected by their situation. To 
them the glandular liairs would be useless, and, in 
fact, on such specimens they are not devciopetl. 

In most of the cases hitherto mentioned the viscid 
sulKtance is secreted hy glandular hairs, but in 
otters It IS discharged by the ordinary cells of the 
surface. Ketner is of opinion that the milky juice 
o certain plants for instance, of some species of 
Laclum (lettuceKanswers the same purpose. Ha 
p aced several kinds of ants on these plants, .and tvas 
surprise to find that their sharp claws cut through 
I'^r. vpidermis; while through the minute 

1^- milky juice quickly e-vuded, by 

vluch the ants were soon glued down. Kemcr is 
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cveii disposed to suggest that the nectaries which 
occur on certain leaves are a means of protection 
against the unwelcome, because unprofitable, visits 
of creeping insects, by diverting them from the 
flowers. 

Thus, then, though ants do not influence the pre- 
sent condition of the vegetable kingdom to the same 
estent as bees, they have also had a considenable 
effect upon it in various ways. 

Our European ants do not strip plants of their 
leaves. In the tropics, on the contrarj', some species 
do much damage in this manner. 

Bates considers that the leaves are used “ to thatch 
the domes which cover the entrances to theii sub- 
terranean dwellings, thereby protecting them from 
the rains.” Belt, on the other hand, maintains that 
they are torn up into minute fragments, so as to form 
a flocculent mass, which serves as a bed for mush- 
rooms; the ants are, in fact, he says, “mushroom 
growers and eaters.” 

Some trees are protected by one species of ants 
from others. A species of Acacia described by Belt 
bears hollow thorns, while each leaflet produces 
honey in a crater-formed gland at the base, as well 
as a ^mall, sweet, pear-shaped body at the tip. 

In consequence it is inhabited by myriads of a 
small ant, which nests in the hollow thorns, and 
thus finds meat, drink, and lodging all provided for 
it. These ants are continually roaming over the 
plant, and constitute a most efficient body-guard, 
not only driving off the leaf-cutting ants, but, in 
Belt’s opinion, rendering the leaves less liable to be 
eaten by herbivorous mammalia. Delpino mentions 
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that on one occasion he was gathering a flower of 
Ckrodendrttin fra^ans, when he was lumsclf 
** suddenly attacked by a %vhoIe army of small 
ants.’* 

Moseley has also called attention to the relauons 
which have grown tip betuecn ants and two curious 
epiphytes, MyrmcoKiia armaia and Hydnophytun'r 
fonnuarttvi^ Both plants are associated in their 
gro\\th with certain species of ants. As soon as the 
joung plants develop a stem, the ants gnaw at the 
base of this, and the irritation causes the stem to 
swell; the ants continuing to irritate and excaxaite 
the swelling, n assumes a globular form, and ntay 
become even larger than a man’s head. 

* The globular mass contains within a labyrinth of ^ 
chambers and passages, wliich are occupied by the 
ants as their nests ; the avails of these chambers and 
the whole mass of the inflated stem retain their 
vitaVuy and thrive, continuing to increase in sire 
with growth. From the surface of the rounded 

gl'en off small twigs, bearing the leaves 
and flowers. 


It appears that this curious galMike tumour on 
the stem has become a normal condition of the 
plants, which cannot thrive without the ants. In 
Myr^iecodia armaia the globular mass JS covered 
w ith spme-hke excrescences. The trees I referred to 
m ina ad these curious spine-covered masses 
Lirf «'ery fork, and with them also smooth* 

s^fcced masses of a species ol Hyd^phytumr 

. of couise, many cases ia which the 

ac on of anls ,s veiy beneficial to plants. They 
o a great number of smali caterpillars and other 
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insects. Forel found in one large nest that more 
than Uventy*cight dead insecU w ere brought in per 
minute; ^^hich ^^ould gi\e during the period of 
greatest cncrg>’ more than 100,000 insects destroyed 
in a day by the inhabitants of one nest alone. 


HOMERIC VIEW OF A FUTURE ST.VTE. 
Right Hon. William Ewart Gladsto.ne, M P. 

[Mr GHdstone is the fourth son of Sir John Ghdstonc, 
Bart , of Fasqne, county K.incartiine, N.B He was bom at 
Luerpool, December 29, 1809, and was educated at Eton and 
Christchurch, Oxford, wiiere he took a double first class in 
1831 He was returned a member of Parliament in the Con» 
«er>'ati'.‘e interest in 1832, and was appointed, by Sir Robert 
Peel, a Junior Lord of the Treasury and Under Secretary for 
Colonial Affairs, 1834. But he separated himself from the 
Conser\ati%esin 1851. He has been four times Prime Minister , 
but it Is as a literary* man, not as a great statesman, that we 
must speak of him here He has won a foremost place in 
literature as a profound thinker and eloque^'t writer on an 
immense number of subjects (more than our space w ill permit 
us to mention) His “Studies on Homer and the Homeric 
Age,” 1858, and his “ juxentus Mundi, the Gods and Men 
of the Heroic Ages,*' 1869, are justly celebrated. It is from 
the latter work that the following extract is taken, by the 
author’s courteous permission 3 

The picture of the future state of man in Homer 
is eminently truthful as a representation of a creed 
%\hich had probably fallen into dilapidation, and 
of the feelings ^\hich chislcred about it ; and it is 
perhaps unrivalled in the perfectly natural, but 
penetrating force, with which it conveys the effect 
of dreariness and gloom. It does not appear to he 
in all respects coherent and symmetrical ; and, 
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while noihing hoiolcen'j ih.it fhh Jcfect is 
the tliYersily of the sources from which the trsfu 
tions nre drawn, it i;v such as might be due to the 
waste wrought by time ami change on a belief uhic 
had at an earlier date Ijcen self-consistent. 

The future hfc, however, is in Homer used udth 
solemnity and force os a sanction of the moral law»> 
cspeciail) in so far .as the crime of perjury is eon* 
cerned.' 

The Knnv'.cs dwtil in the L’nderw'orld, nnd 
punish perjurers. As the Erinues are invoked 
with reference to oiher offences, we may therefore 
presume them al-o to have been punishable In the 
Undentorld. 

The world to come is c.\hibiied to u? by II<3nier 
in three divisions. 

Pirst, there Is the Elysian plain, apparently under 
the government of Khadamanihus, to which Mcne* 
lao 3 W'ill be conducted, or rather perhaps iranshatcd, 
in order to die there ; not for his virtues, howc^'^^ 
but because ho is the husband of Helen, .and so the 
son-in-law of Zeus. Tltc main choracterislic of this 
abode, seems to be easy and abundant subsistence, 
with an atmosphere free from the violence of winter 
and from r.mn and snow. Okcanos freshens it with 
ZephjTrus ; it 15 therefore apparently on the western 
border of the world = Mr. Max Muller conjectures 
that Ely&ium (^\v 6 oi>) m.ay be a name simply cv- 
pressing the future.* 

The whole conception, however, may be deemed 
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more or less ambiguous, ina-.much as the Elysian 
state is antecedent to death. 

2 . Xext comes the Undeneorld proper, the 
general receptacle of human spirits. It no" here 
receives a territori.il name in Homer, hut is called 
the abode of ,\ide.s, or of Aides and I’ersephone. 
Its character is chill, drear, and dark ; the very 
gods abhor it.* Better to serve for lure e'en a 
needy master, says the shade of Achilles, than to 
be lord over all the dead." It reaches, honever, 
under the crust of the earth ; for, in the Theo- 
machy, Atdoncus dreads lest the earthquake of 
Poseidon should lay open his domain to gods and 
men.^ 

Minos administers justice among the de.id ns a 
king would on earth, but they are in general under 
no penal infliction. Three cases only are mentioned 
as cases of suffering : those of Tituos, Tantalos, 
.and Sisuphos.'* The offence is only named in the 
case of Tituos ; it was violence offered to the god- 
dess Leto. Heracles suffers a strange discerption 
of individuality t for his eidolon or shade moves and 
speaks here, while "he himself is at the banquets 
of the immortals."’ ® Again, Castor and Pollu.': are 
here, and are alive on alternate days, while they 
enjoy on earth the honours of deities.® 

' Here, then, somewhat conflicting conditions seem 
to be combined. 

tVithin the dreary region seems to be a palace, 

r n. 63 jj, a Oct. -xi. 4S9. 

a 11 . .XX. I. Comp Od. xi. 30=. 

* Od. xi 576, sSi, 593. 
s Od. xl. 601, 627. e Od. XI. 300, 304. 
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%\hich is in a more special sense the residence of 
its rulers.^ 

The access to the Underworld is in the far Ea*=t, 
hy the Ocean river, at a full day's sail from the 
Euxine, in the countr)' of the cIoud-^^'rapt Ivini* 
merioi." From this point the way lies, for 
indefinite distance, up the stream, to a point where 
the heach is narrow, and where Persephone is w'or- 
shipped in her groves of poplar and of willow.^ 

3. There is also the region of Tartaros, as 
below that of Aides as Aides is below the earth. 
Here dwell lapctos and Kronos, far from the solar 
ray.'* Kronos has a band of gods around him, who 
have in another place the epithet of sub-Tartarean, 
and the name of Titans.® It docs not nppem' 
whether these are at all identified with the deposed 
djTiasty of the Nature Powers, whose dwelling is 
in the Underworld,® and with whom the human 
dead had cummumcation, for Achilles charges the 
shade of Patroclos with a commission to the river 
Spercheios.” . - 

The line, therefore, between the realm of Aides 
and the dark Tartaros is obscurely drawn ; but in 
general we may say that, while the former was for 
men, the latter was for deposed or condemned Jm* 
mortals. We hear of the offences of Eunnnedon 
and the Giants with their ruler,® and, though their 
place is not named, ue may presume them, as well 
as Otos and Ephialtes. to be in Tartaros, in addi- 


^ Od. XI. G27, 635. 
** Od. 506-5x5. 

- 1!- ’ra- 

* 11. .\ 5 UI. 1^4-153. 


” Od, xi. 

■* 11. x-iii. x6, 479- 

C 11. Hi. 57 ^ 

® Od. xii. fo. 
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tiorf to Ihe deities already named. ^ Hither it is 
that Zeus threatens to hurl do%\n refractory divini- 
ties of the Olympian Court.* 

The threefold division of the unseen world is in 
some kind of correspondence with the Christian, 
and with what may have been the patriarchal tra- 
dition ; as is the retributive character of the future 
state, however imperfectly developed, and the con- 
tinuance there of the habits and propensities acquired 
on earth. 

The Oi.YMriAv System and its Results. 

The history of the race of Adam before the 
Advent is the historj* of a long and \aricd but in- 
cessant preparation for the Advent. It is commonly 
perceived that Greece contributed a language and 
an intellectual discipline, Rome a political organisa- 
tion, to the apparatus w hich was put in readiness to 
assist the propagation of the Gospel ; and that each 
of these, in its kind, was the most perfect that the 
W’orld had produced. I have endeavoured clsc- 
vvUcte to show with, somo (uXaess. what the 
place of Greece in the Providential order of the 
W’orld,® .and likew ise what w'as the relation of Homer 
to the Greeks and to their part of the Divine plan, 
as compared wdth the relation of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures to the chosen people of God."* I cannot now 
enter on that field at large, yet neither can I part 

1 Od. xi. 3x8. II. V. 38s, 407. 

- 11 . V. S97, 89S ; 10 ; x\iu 40Z-406. 

3 Address to the University of Edinburgh, 1865 

^ Studies on Homer, \ol. it., Olympos, sect. x. 
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\\ilhont .1 word from the subject of the OI)’niiu'>t 
religion. 

In the works of Homer, this design is projected 
with such extraordinary grandeur, th.at the repre- 
sentation of it, altogether apart from the general 
merits of the poems, deserves to be considered as 
one of the topmost achievements of the human 
mind, h et its char.acter, as it was first and best 
set forth in its entirety from the brain of the finisher 
and the maker, is not more wonderful than its suh- 
sequent infiaence and duration in actual life* bor 
during twelve or fourteen hundred years it was the 
religion of the most thoughtful, the most fniitfidi 
the most energetic portions of the human family- 
It yicMcrl to Christianity alone ; and to the Church 
it yieldetl with reluctance, summoning up strength 
in its extreme old age, and only giving way after 
an intellectual as well .as a civil battle, obstinately 
fought and lasting for generations. For the greater 
part of a centurj- after the fall of Constantinople, in 
the chief centres of a Christian civilisation in many 


respects d^encrated, and an ecdesi.astical power 
loo little faithful to its tract, Greek letters and Greek 
thought once again assertcrl their strength over the 
most cultivated minds of Italy, in a manner whidi 
testifrtd to the force ami to the magic clia.-m with 
winch they vrerc imperish-ibly endowed. Hven 
u ..n w tat ntay ),« called our own lime, the 
Oli-mytan religion has exercised a f-.scinalion .alio- 
gv.hcf cxtmmdmary over the mind of Goethe, who ' 
aev se rvgarjrd a, standing in the very first rank 

of^e rmnd, of Ac l.-.test centuriJ: 

‘C Tcligion, howcT, cr, cu cs pcrhv-'jw n*? 
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lar^e a share of its triumphs to its depraved accomino- 
dalions as lo its cvcellcnces. Vet an instrument so 
durable, potent, and elastic must certainly have had 
a purpose to serve. Let us consider for a moment 
^hat it might have been. 

We have •seen how closely, and in how many 
ways, it bound lutmanily and deity together. As 
regarded matter of duty and virtue, not to speak of 
that highest form of virtue which is called hohnes'', 
thh union was efiected mainly by low cring the di\ ine 
element. Ilut as regarded all other functions of 
our nature, outside the domain of the life lo God- 
ward, all those functions which arc summed up in 
what St, Paul calls the flesh and the mind, the 
psychic and the bodily life, the tcmlency of the 
system was to exalt the human element, by pro- 
posing a model of beauty, strength, and wis- 
dom, in all their combinations, so elevated, that 
the eflforis to attain them required a continued 
upward strain. It made divinity attainable ; and 
thus it efleciually directed the thought and aims 
of man 

“ Alon? the line of limitless tleslres.” 

Such a scheme of religion, though failing grossly 
in the government of the passions and in upholding 
the standard of moral duties, tended powerfully to 
produce a lofty self-respect, and a large, free, and 
varied conception of humanity. It incorporated itself 
in schemes of notable discipline for mind and body, 
indeed .of a lifelong education ; and these habits 
of mind and action had their marked results (to 
omit many other greatnesses) in a philosophy, litera- 
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tiire, and art which remain to this day unrivalled 
or unsur^xissed. 

The sacred lire, indeed, that was to touch the mind 
and heart of man from above was in preparation^ 
elsewhere. AViihin the shelter of the hills that stand 
about Jerusalem, the great Archetype of tlie spiritual 
eNcellence and purification of man was to be pro- 
duced and matured ; but a body, as it were, was to 
be made ready for this angelic soul. And .as ivhen 
some splendid edifice is to be reared, its diversified 
materials are brought from lliis quarter and from 
that, according as nature and man favour their pro- 
duction, so did the wisdom of God, with slow but 
ever sure device, cause to ripen amidst the several 
races best adapted for the work the several com- 
ponent jxirts of the noble fabric of a Christian man- 
hood and a Christian civilisation. “The kings of 
Tharsis and of the isles shall give presents ; thekings 
of Arabia and Saba shall bring gifts." Everj- worker 

* ^ ■'Mthout his knowledge and his will, to 

con n uie to the work. .\nd among them an appro- 
oral ? assigned botli to the Greek people. 

^ *<=™cd the Olj-mpian religion. 


Charactcr of .\cim.t,r.s. 

t thfL “ " '>"'1 

m these respects- it Is ^ 

CoWl in srale- b A intense; .t .s mon 

from the l^^rdcrs 

emotion- m i *i, ^'agerj' to the most tencie, 
0'-°"’ the most delicate rermements. Ve 
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all Its parts arc so accurately graduated and so 
nicely interrvoven, that the whole tissue is perfectly 
consistent with itself. 

The self-government of such a character is, indeed, 
very partial. But any degree of self-government is 
,a wonder when we consider over what volcanic 
forces it is exercised. It is a constantly recurring 
effort at rule over a constantly recurring rebellion ; 
and there is a noble contrast between the strain put 
upon his strength in order to suppress his own 
passion, and the masterful case with which he pro- 
strates all his enemies in the field. The command, 
always in danger, is never wholly lost. It is com- 
monly re-established by a supreme and desperate 
struggle; and sometimes, as in the first .assembly 
after the intervention of Athene,* we see the tide 
of passion flowing to a point at w hich it resembles 
a horse that has gained its utmost speed, yet remains 
. under the full control of its rider. 

Ferocity is an element in his character, but it is 
^ not its base. It is always grounded in, and spring- 
ing from, some deeper sentiment of which it is the 
manifestation. His ferocity towards the Greeks 
' grow's out of the intensity of his indignation at the 
;foul wrong done, with every heightening circum- 
' stance of outward insult, not merely to him, but in 
,his person to every principle of honour, right, and 
'justice in the matter of Briseis ; as well as to the 
ireal attachment he felt for her. His ferocity towards 
jHector is the counterpart and recoil of the intensity 
'of his passionate love for the dead Patroclos. 


^ II. U 919*346. 
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Maspiitude, grandeur, majesty, form the fratne 
work on uhidi Homer has projected the character 
of x\chinei> And these are in their truest forms; 
those forms which contract to touch the smahetf 
Us lhe> expand to grasp the greater things, 
scope of this character is like the sweep of an organ 
o\er the whole gamut, from the lowest ba‘^5 to the 
highest treble, with all its dtv erodes of tone am 
force a& wdl as pitch. From the fur)' of the 
a^•'cmbl^, he calm^ dowm to receive with courtes) 
the pur'^unnnt'. who demand Bnscis. hrom the 
gentle ptcoMiie of the Ij-re, he kindles into the 
‘■icm excitement of the magniiicent debate of the 

rxjnih Hook 1 rom hiv icrrihle x engeance again-t 

the tom hmbs of Hector he mclu mio tears at the 
MOW and the discourse of Friam. Tlie sea, thit 
home of inarx'cls, present^i no wider, no grander 
contrast, nor ofi'ers u> an imrge more perfect ac' 
cording to its kmd m each of its xarxdng mood- 
1 Oils, too, arc cmplojid xviih skill to exalt the 

ht.ro. The half anmaicd bulk and strength rjf 

{whow-s also greatly U.iutifuH) exhibit to the 
mcic cla} of Achtllcj, xxiihoat the vivifjing hrc. 
Tiit h::ai:cy of Nircus,- wedded to efieminac), 
off iK* transce.ndcnt, and )a n.anful and htroic, 
cf AchdU‘»; and ihc \i.ry ornaments nf 
gAl, v'l'jch in Xaves die Car.an- only 
Asjiuc luxury Tj'tl ftlaxauon, when they arc l-oiu^ 
or. the u , ( tbt; Aclnitn heio, ‘-ccni h '■ 
P. 1 1 ¥ f .rn i f ni-niWKS-k 
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A GLAXCn AT THE WITEXAGEMOT ’* 
IK THE REIGN OF EDWARD THE CON- 
FESSOR. 

Sir ^RA^cl‘; Palcra\t 

iSIr Francis Palgra^e ^^as bom m Eondo \ m 17SS, the son 
©r Jewish parents named Cohen. He pracii'^cd as a hamster 
in pedigree cases before il»e Hou<e of Lords. In *832 he 
p iVisUed bla “ Rise and Progress of the English Common* 
V ealth,*' and in the same year recen ed hnightliood in recogni* 
tion of his coninbutions to constitutional and parhamcntar>“ 
hi«torj’. In 183S he as made I)eput> -Keeper of Her Majesty *s 
Record', an oHice which he iield till his death. Sir Francis 
sias a great antiquarian. His “Merchant and Fnar'* is a 
velMmown worh, as well as his “History of Etig’.and and 
Kormand).’* From his “History of the Anglo-Saxons” the 
foMowing extract is taken Sir I rancis died m 1861. He left 
two <ons, both gifted with great literars talents J 

We t\iU suppose oursehes placed in ihe hall of 
EdtNmrd the Confessor, he Avho, hke his predecessors, 
held the state of ** Ring of the Enghbh’* — Basileus 
of Britain-— Emperor and ruler of all the sovereigns 
and nations \\ho inhabit the island — Lord Para- 
mount of the sceptres of the Cumbrians, the Scots, 
and the Biitons — and suppose yourself to be Haco, a 
Norwegian stranger, introduced by an Anglo-Saxon 
friend, and listening to his explanations of the 
assembly which you behold. 

'‘Those persons w’ho are sitting and standing 
nearest to the king are his chief officers of state. 
That tall, thin, rough-looking man is Algar, the 
StaUere^ whom the Franks call the Constable of the 
Host ; and, great as he is, I assure 3 ou, Haco, that 
not one of the king’s horses is sent to grass without 
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‘px'.a! wdi-r The j,..'. Lt.’S' 

in -^c 211 i Ht'jnicft (r(.nci cr it ' 

/>1)A 77,;,:/ 1,^. .{ ^ n»f jt fjr 

liv.;;i/,i!’c, li-i! tn,n.-js .tj-Jcwki",: ttfs't- *' 
I!ce./r 77,-w , , lln.,,,!, ,i,4n ; tccp ' 

tlic i.in;;"-. /A jri. \ , u „ ,il 1 }«? ,i ■onjOn^! !» 
Uk ti«p, irr-.u,v »i> (hr P'H. (rKiinl 
'«.< rntirh in th- 


ninl }ct Ihirr i.,r ,iu,i, jnn;h in (hs uwi 
I'ncic ust.0 I 1 1^. .\fi<.f uc h,-.<! urivi-ii 

cuiii.irjin-ir., ihr Uiur|^r ilatiiieniuitc, sHtl 
onr .itiiin;; kjnj,- 1 ,!« 2 r.l, tlic ttnc an ! 
itur 1 f tlir ,.g! t tuj^i j,,^. „f Ceniic, the //«7..Tn7 
<if the IMicc MiIt<.oni)nuc<I to collect the Dineg*''’ 
n^ nj^uil^ r.i iKforc ; anti mtnj an honc^'t 
•nait hul his hoiiM.- and land sold onr Ws hef'^t 
"Itliin throe i!n)s after the tao Ucantc rltse, WP*? 
the arrears erhid. he had incurred. Not lint c»'f 
uotih) kins uae cecr a [>cniiy the better for the 
nne-Kcid. Good man, he neicr troubles bimscli 
about raonej ; ho loaeee all tint charse to Ilngobnc- 
ti lou everc to cmpij King Kdn-ard'.e pun-c Ijefore 
bis free, he- nould not hid jo« stay jour tnnd : be 
eioiiUl only s-aj, ‘Take care, fnend, that you ore 
"riiough thcUngiiss 
others f . ' tas.es, I etijiixise that 

ns rinidl^a D,ane-gcld ivas leticd 

l\k ‘ ^ ^ *^*^> '*'^*** one tl-iy t?ie king rose fro**' 

-itncl^o^'th" ra"^”""' 

n°a-^ r, n ''"'5 tthen be came out 

SenTr^no/^ 'h- EoW -Wet had 

S rom his sufletmg people, and grinning 
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■with delight, ^^^lelher the king hnd really seen 
anything, or whether we inconsiderately took as a 
fact what he intended merely as a parable, denoting 
his opinion of the iniquity of the taxation, I cannot 
tell, but from that day the Danegeld n as levied no 
more. 

“Those quiet shrewd-looking men with shaven 
crowas are Osbem, Peter, Robert, Gj'so, and the 
rest of the Clerks of the King’s Chapel. He who 
sits at the head of the bench is Reinbaldus, the 
Chancellor. These venerable persons have been 
gradually gaining more and more influence in the 
Witenagemot ; though anciently they were only 
appointed for the purpose of celebrating Mass and 
singing in the King’s Chapel ; and Reinbaldus, the 
Chancellor, holds merely the place of the Arch- 
chaplain of the French kings ; he is a kind of De.an, 
the king’s confessor, who takes care of the king’s 
conscience, and imposes very hard penances upon 
him when he has sinned. But for some time past, 
our kings have been accustomed to turn their chap- 
bains really to good use, by employing them con- 
stantly as their writing clerks. In this capacity the 
most important matters of public business must pass 
through their hands. Hence they have much power 
and a power which was totally unknown to our an- 
cestors ; and in this innovating age, their influence 
has been greatly increased by a fashion which our 
good Rung Edward has brought from France. He 
has caused a great seal to be made, on which you 
may see his effigy in his imperial robes ; and to all 
the ■ufi-i/s or written letters which issue in his name 
an impression from that seal is appended. 


C 
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C^.UEOS OF LITER A TURE 
“ It is by siidt vt-rils Ih.-it our Icing signifife J”’ 
communtls. If ;c question of grent importance 
l>e derided before the Thanes of the Shire in a manner 
out of the ordinary course, it is heard Irefore cert^nti^ 
clerics and others, named by the king’s tcrit- '* 
clerk is promoted to a bishopric, he must ha'-e n 
tt ril before he can be placed on his chair or throne* 
If you M-ish to obtain the king's protection, or h’^ 
jreace, you had best obtain a nTit, b}’ tvliirii this 
favour is testified. For this purpose you must apply 
to the Clerks of the Chapel. Whether issued by tit- 
king s special direction or not. the tvrit is often a 
long time in making its appearance, and suitors find 
that a golden aip pkaced in the king's ivardrobCi 
or a bay stallion sent to the royal stable, has a 
great effect in driving the Chaplain's quill. 


“So much for those .about the king. With re.s!>ecl 
to the Witcnageinot itself, you n ill observe that it 
IS divided into three Orders or Estates. The mitm® 
and cowls of those who are nearest the king suffi- 
aently point out that the < Lmved Folk,' or laymen, 
ia\cyieltlcd the place of honour to the clci^v 
i relates, ho^Yever,havea double right to be present, 
^ ot\ % as teachers of the people, but as landlords* 
S°''tniTOenl, llaco, is founded upon the pdn- 
niatiers concerning the common* 

f °”Sht to tahe the adidce and opinion 

of the pnnapal ormers of the soil. We allom only 

nssemblj'i cither 
s ation as in itself is an undeniable i*oucher 
IT. , I respectability of the individual, 

a s are of real property as may be considered 
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a petmancnt security for his good behaviour. Noble 
birth alone, much as we respect ancient lineage, tells 
for nothing whatever in our English Wilenagemot, 
if unaccompanied by the qualification of clerkship 
Or property. 

“You see that near the Bishops and Abbots are 
many clcrg>’ of inferior degree. Ev cry Bishop brings 
with him a certain number of priests elected or 
selected from his own diocese ; learned clerks have 
told me that this is in compliance with the canon of 
an ancient council ; and they believe that this de- 
putation from the dioceses has in some measure con- 
tributed to shape our temporal legislature. Others 
think that some such councils as the Witenagemots 
were held even when the Romans governed this 
island, and built those stately towns and palaces of 
which you have seen the ruins. If Bishop Aldhclm, 
he who was so well read in the old Roman law- 
books, still lived, perhaps he could give you fuller 
explanations. 

• “Beneath the clergy sit the lay peers and other 
nderS/ who arc bound by homage to the Croum 
That vacant seat belongs to Malcolm, King of the 
Scots, or, as some begin to c.ali him, the King of 
Scotland. The wicked usurper Macbeth had pos- 
session of his throne, and of those dominions in 
Lothian in respect of which the homage of the King 
of Scots is more particularly rendered. Malcolm, 
the vassal of our King Edward, had a full right to 
claim the aid of his superior, and it was granted right 
nobly. By ICing Edw’ard's command the stout Earl 
Siward marched all his forces across the Tweed, w ilh 
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a might} arm} Macbeth hail calletl the Xorth*ct.e/ 
— } our countr} men, Haco — -to his aid ; but his resist 
ance uas hopeless; he was eapelled, and Malcolni 
as King I dward had commanded, nas restored to 
the inheniance of his ancestors Malcolm ought to 
be here in person W hen he comes up, he is e'Corter 
from shire to shire b> Laris and Bishop^ ; and at 
conrenicnt distances, mansion, and teas nships bate 
been assigned to him, where he and his altendanb 
roar abide and re.t ; }et rrith all these aids, the 
journc} 1. 1 lost tedious, .and not nnfrequcntly accom- 
panied b} danger ; beside, which, it is not altogether 
safe for Malcolm to Icare the wild Scots, his tur- 
bulent subjects, uncontrolled during the ret) 1 °®= 
space of time — .eldom so little as half a J ear — 
he must pass upon the road M atlmg Street is niueh 
out of repair ; it has not had a stone laid upon it 
the amral of Hengist and Ilorsa, and the top of the 
Roman fo.se wa} i. worse than the bottom of a 
ditch, and therefore the attendance of the Ring o 
Scots is gcnerall} excused 

The King of Cumbna, and the kings or under* 
kings of the Welsh, sit nigh unto the King ofSeot- 
The two latter, BIeth}-n and Rhirallon, hare ju.t 
now sworn oaths to King Edrr-ird, and giren ho.t- 
.ag& that the} wall be faithful to him m .all thmgh 
and ererrarhere ready to sene him by sea and land, 
and that the} will perform all such obhgntions, in 
respect of the countr}, as crer their predecessor 

had done to his predecessors. But the Webh are 
an unfaithrul natron, untrue eren to themsebe. 
Gnfnih, the brother of the Welsh king, to whom 
0} succ , was slain by hi. orvn men, and hi> 
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WooSy head was sent by Earl Harold to King 
Edward at London. The Welsh are constantly 
rebelling against us ; but we keep a firm hold upon 
them, and compel them, upon every needful occasion, 
to acknowledge our suprcmacj*. To do them justice, 
though they rebel they are truth-tellers, and never 
deny the fact of their legal subjection. In their 
triads, as well as in their laws, they commemorate the 
sura paid by Wales when their kings received the 
seizin or possession of their country from the King 
of Lnndon. 

“And in the very register-book of their Cathedral 
of Landaff, have they recorded how Howell the 
Good submitted to the judgment of the Witenagemot 
held by Edward the Elder, the son of the Great 
Alfred, and was compelled to restore to Morganhfin 
and his son Owen the rich commots or lordships 
of Ystradwy and Ewyas, which he had appro- 
priated to himself, contrary to conscience and 
equity. 

“On the same bench with these vassal kings sit 
the great Earls of the realm, distinguished by the 
golden collars and caps of maintenance which they 
wear. These marks of honour have, however, long 
belonged to them ; for it is thus that the elTig)’ of 
the venerable Aylwine of East Anglia is adorned, as 
you may see upon his tomb at Ramsey Jlinster. 
He who looks so fell and grim is Siward, the son of 
Beom, Earl of Northumbria, The good people in 
the North, who give credit to all the Sagas, or lying 
talcs of your Scalds, actually believe that Siward’s 
grandfather was a bear in the forests of Norway, 
and that when his father Beom lifted up his un- 
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combed Jocks, the two pointed sltaggy ears, waiich 
he had inherited from the bear, testified the natuf^ 
of bis sire, biward himself takes no p.ains to con- 
tradict this siorj-. On the contrarj-, I rather think 
that lie considers it as a piece of good policy 
encourage any report which may add to the terror 
rnspired by his name. lie has declared that he I'd! 
never die except in full .armour. 

liarl Leofric of Jtercia, as you see, keeps at a 
istaiice from Earl Godwin of Wessex'. Thcsc 
no ^emen are always opposed to each other; and 
I oread the consequences of such dissensions- 
borne Earls rule only single shires. The}- ought 
more properly to be called aldermen ; but our old 
t-nglish name is becoming unfashionable ; it has 
g'ven u-ay to the Danish appellation, introduced 
^dcr Canute, who, as I need scarcely tel! yo“. 

conquered England. 

mo ^ the second order of the 

ViVTrrs* ^ and lowest order in rani:, 
of th'eTV,^”^ importance, is composed 

with -hi ‘he king time of 

ate all lalu L '*"»* '"■''isters. The Th-ancs 
noble he mavli,*'^*’ “dir-idual, howeier 

is entitled to' I^d 

to be required to’ -'kngli.an Thane used 

l>>des,e.^hln!i - qualificaUon of forty 

and twenty acre^'“’J? ly ^ to a hundred 

in almn-t ^ sure, for our customs 

.5* r.'*" ” 

forth, and the wisest clerl: m 
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Hampshire would be often puzzled if you asked 
him what goes for law on the other side of the 
Avon. 

“Wlien the Wilenagemot was last held at Oxford, 
I recollect conversing with some Thanes who came 
from the Danish burghs, and here also may be others 
from the great cities of this kingdom. I understand 
that in many of our ancient cities, the aldermen, 
the law-men, and other magistrates, exercise their 
authority by virtue of the lands to which their offices 
arc annexed. I dare say they are all in the house, 
but the place is so dark, that at this distance I 
really cannot distinguish their faces. As to that 
mixed multitude by whom the farther part of the 
hall is crowded, and who can be just seen behind 
the Thanes, they consist, as far as I can judge, of 
the class of folks who come together in vast crowds 
at the meetings of our hundreds and our shires. It 
is usual in these assemblies that four good men 
and the Reeve should appear from every upland or 
rural township ; their office being to give testimony, 
and to perform other acts relating to the administra- 
tion of justice, and also to receive the commands 
of their superiors. In the Witenagemot, I believe, 
they are seldom or never called upon to act ; but 
they attend from ancient custom deduced perhaps 
from the old time when our kings were merely the 
aldermen of a single shire, and when the court in 
which they presided was merely the moot of their 
own little territory, and whatever the rights or privi- 
leges of these churls might be in days of yore, I am 
tolerably sure of what they are t>ot in these modern 
times. They have no weight or influence in the 
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enactment of an) Ian ; ^oices indeetl they jna) 
a\e, ut on!y for the purpose of ctying out, 
or, u en the Doom enacted by advice of the 
'Vitin IS prociaimed. 

suppose that these ru-tics are 
I tv ^ P^T’etual bar. It was whiiomc 
sea ih' f""'. that if a merchant cros'cd the 

rank ** obtained the 

tile eti I f h)des of land possessed by 

Srandh generations, if held'bj him, hb 

of th s son, placed the family in the class 

■Si tra gentle by birth and blood- 

Sithcundmen • as such families were then calleti 

are coi!^"! --^'ffed's da) ; and thcTugh such laws 
hate been v"”*' ““^Ses .and doctrines whidi 
orour anrnM spint 

station and propert?5h'""'’°'" ’ “'’5 

Channel and no man between the 

acquire a share in the Scotland who may not 
“Haco SOI, SO' emment of our Empire, 

bl) "/ >'ow we call this .a^seffl- 

WtUn'a <^" 0 / thousrt--^ 

present It well Z ' *= Wise’-and at 

or Counsellors thT ^ '^i C^r y?c*.f »rc« 

ponder much before theT^*'"^ 
nnd write less Aii , ^ ^me together, say little, 
base been a • blooms or Statutes which 

'voald not fill fou ^'^'nu Elhelbert, 

dropped amono-t ,u^ Choroid the Acolyte has 
our common ^p]- Honce, 

poop’c hnoie the laws and respect 
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them; and, what is of much greater imiiortance, 
they respect the law -makers. Long may thcj con- 
tinue to deserse re-pect. But I am not uithout 
apprehensions for the future. We are strangely 
fond of novelty. Since the days of King Lgbert, 
Me hare been accustomed to consider the French 
as the aer)- patterns of good goaernnient and cn ilisa- 
tion. *\nd although Me hare seen king after king 
expelled, there aie numbers amongst us, including 
some aery estimable person.agcs. Mho continue firm 
in this delusion. I hear that, amongst the French, 
they designate such legislatiac assemblies as ours by 
the name of a ‘ coHoottium,’ or, as a\ e should say, a 
tall — aahich they render in their corrupted Romance 
jargon by the aaord FarUment , and should ottr 
WitemsAnot , our Mictl gethtakt, eaer cease to be 
a. Afeetlug of the ff’im, or Great thought, and become 
a Parlcnunt, or Gtcat-tall, it a\iU be aaorse for 
England than if a myriad of your Northern Pirates 
at ere to raaage the land from sea to sea. 

“ Haco, mark my atords — if our W'ltan eaer enter 
into long debates, consequences most ruinous to the 
state must meaitably ensue — they at ill begin by 
contradicting one another, and end by contradicting 
tliemselaes. Constantly raising expectations at Inch 
they neaer can fulfil; each party systematically 
decrying the acts of the other; the Socmen and 
Churls, at ho compose the great body of the people, 
at ill at last fancy' that the U'ttan are no atiser than 
the rest of the community. They at ill suppose that 
the art of government requires neither skill nor prac- 
tice ; that It is accessible to the meanest capaaty ; 
-and that it requires nothing but Farlement, ox Gt cat 
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tile Ilair*^ pitchforks, they will ribh into 

m<r ‘demolish the throne, and ‘eiz- 

Allowing 

of the in,)° > '’"tchronisms in the grouping 

the “^^ picture, such was the aspect or 

the tiocuineinr U^’ “ ”” gathered from 

“hich non cMit 
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people too. I don’t mean the most virtuous, or 
indeed the least virtuous, or the cleverest, or the 
stupidest, or the richest, or the best born, but “ the 
best,’’ — in a word, people about whom there is no 
question — such as the great Lardy I'itz- Willis, that 
patron saint of -Mmack’s, the great Lady Slowbore, 
the great Lady Grizzel Macbeth (she was Lady G. 
Glowr)-, daughter of Lord Grey of Glowry), and 
the like. When the Countess of Filz- Willis (her 
ladyship is of the King Street family, see Debrelt 
and Burke) takes up a person, he or she is safe. 
There is no question about them any more. Not 
that my Lady Fitz-Willis is any better than anybody 
else, being, on the contrary, a faded person, fifty-seven 
years of age, and neither handsome, nor wealthy, 
nor entertaining ; but it is agreed on all sides that 
she is of the “best people.” Those who go to her 
are of the best ; and from an old grudge, probably 
to Lady Steyne (for whose coronet her Ladyship, 
then the youthful Georgina Frederica, daughter of 
the Prince of Wales’s favourite, the Earl of Portan- 
sherry, had once tried), this great and famous leader 
of the fashion chose to acknowledge Mrs. Rawdon 
Crawley : made her a most marked curtsey at the 
assembly over avhich she presided, and not only 
encouraged her son, St. ICitt’s (his lordship got his 
place through Lord Steyne’s interest), to frequent 
Mr. Crawley’s house, but asked her to her own 
mansion, and spoke to her twice in the most public 
and condescending manner during dinner. The 
important fact was known all over lAjndon that 
night. People who had been crjdng fie about Mrs. 
Crawley were silent. Wenhara, the wit and lawyer. 
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I-ord Steyne’s right-hand man, went about 
■where praising her : some who had hesitated, 
forward at once and welcomed her. Little ^ 
Toady, \\ho liad warned Southdown about . 

such an abandoned woman, now besought to 
introduced to her. In a word, she was , 

to be among the best people. Ah 1 my helov 
readers and brethren, do not envy poor 
prematurely — glorj* like this is said to be . 

It is currently rejx>rted that even in the verj* inm®- 
circles they arc no happier than the poor wanderer 
outside the zone ; and Bcckey, who penetrated mto 
the very centre of fashion, and saw the great George 
. face to face, has owned since that there 


"a«: \anity. 

e must be brief in clcscanting ui>on this 
of her career. As I cannot describe the mystencs 
of Freemasoniy, although I have a shrewd idea 
it is a humbug ; so an uninitiated man cannot 
upon himself to portray the great world accurateljj 
and had best keep bis opinions to himself, whatever 
they arc. 

Leckey has often spoken in subsequent years of 
tins season of her life, when she moved among the 
greatest circles of the London fashion. 
^access coated, dated, and then Iwrcd her. 
w-ii no octujiaticrn was more pleasant than to invent 
am procure (i!ie latter a work of no small trouble 
* n ingenuity, by jhc wny, in a person *»f 
'‘'rw on Crau U*y s very narrow means) — to procure. 
•- ''*)* *hc prettiest new dresses and orn.'jmcnt*' ! 
to drive 10 fine dinner-j«rtic5. where she "ch 
cwr.edby great people - an<i from the fine dinnef* 
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panics to fine assemblies, whiihcr the same people 
came with whom she had been dining, Avhom she 
had met the night before, and would see on the 
morrow' — the young men faultlessly appointed, 
handsomely cravalted, wnth the neatest glossy boots 
and ^yhite gloves — the ciders portly, brass buttoned, 
noble-looking, polite, and prosy — the young ladies 
blonde, timid, and in pink — the mothers grand, 
beautiful, sumptuous, solemn, and in diamonds. 
They talked in English, not in bad French, as they 
do in the novels. They talked about each other’s 
houses, and characters, and families, just as the 
Joneses do about the Smiths. Beckey's former ac- 
quaintances hated and envied her : the poor woman 
herself was yawning in spirit. “ 1 wish I were out 
of it,” she said to herself. “I would rather be 
a parson’s wife, and teach a Sunday-school, than 
this ; or a sergeant’s lady, and ride in the regimental 
W’aggon, or, oh 1 how* much gayer it would be to 
wear spangles, and trousers, and dance before a 
booth at a fair.*' 

** You would do it very w’dl," said Lord Steyne, 
laughing. She used to tell the great man her 
^^nnuis and perplexities in her artless W’ay — they 
amused him. ’ 

“Bawdon W'ould make a very good Ecuyer — 
master of the ceremonies — W'hat do you call him — 
the man in the large boots and the uniform, who 
goes round the ring cracking the w’hip? He is 
large, hea^’}’, and of a military figure, I recollect,’* 
Bcckey continued pensively, “my father took me 
to see a show at Brook Green Fair, when I w'os a 
child, and when w'c came home I made myself 
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a pair of stilts, and danced in die sindioi 

•wonder of all the pupils,’* ^ /^Slevne* 

“ I should have liked to see it,** said lAjr * ^ 

“I should like to do it now,** Becke> con ^ 

*‘How Lady BHnkey would open 
Lady Griz^el Macljeth ivouM stare ! h * -iLvay^ 
there is Pasta beginning to sing.” Becke) 
made a point of being conspicuously pn 
profess-ional ladies and gentlemen who alten 
these aristocratic patties- — of fotloning 
the comers \\here they sat in silence, an^ s 
liands nith them, and smiling in the Mcn 
persons. She was an artist herself, as 
very truly. There was a frankness and 
the manner in which she acknowledged her 
which provoked, or disarmed, or amused oo^ 
on, as the case might be. ** IIow cool that wo 
is,’* said one; “what airs of j*^dcpendence 
assumes, wlierc she ought to sit stilt, and be t ‘ 
ful if anybody spc.aks to her.’* “AMiat 
and good-natured soul she is,” said another. 
an artful little mm\,” said a third. They * 
right, verj- hkoly ; but Ikckcy went her oun 
and so fascinated the professional personages, 
they uould leave off their sore throats in of 
iing at her panics, and gis'e her lesions for 
Yes, she ga'c parties in the h'ltlc house in 
Street. Many .scores of carri.igcs, uidi 
lamps, blocked up the street, to the dj*>gust ^ 
too, who could not rest for the thunder of t 
knocking, and of I02, who could not flet'p ^ 
envy, Tljc gigantic footmen who accomi^anied 1 ^ 
Vehicles ssetc big to be contained in Beckc)'® 
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Ulllfc ball, and were billeted off in the ncighi)ourin5 
publiC'houses, whence, when ihcj' were wanted, call- 
boj’s summoned them from ihcir beer. Simie of 
the great dandies of London squeezed and trod on 
each other on the little stair*?, laughing to find 
themselves there \ and many spoiks^ and severe 
ladies of fen were seated in a little drawing room, 
listening to the professional angers, w ho w ere sing- 
ing according to their wont, and as if they wished 
to blow the windows down. And the day after 
there appeared, among the fashionable reunions in 
the Aforning Pes/j a paragraph to the following 
effect : — 

“Yesterday, Colonel and Mrs. Crawley enter- 
tained a select party at dinner at their house in 
May Fair. Their Excellencies the Pimce and 
Princess of Petenvarachin, H.E., Papoosh Pasha, 
the Turkish Ambassador (atten<!ed l>y Kiliob Bey, 
dragoman of the Mission), the Marquess of Ste\ne, 
Earl of Southdown, Mr. Pitt, and Lady Jtme 
Crawley, Mr. Wag, &c. After dinnoi Mrs. Crawley 
had an assembly, which was attended by the 
Duchess (Dowager) of Stilton, Due de la Gruyere, 
Marchioness of Cheshire, Marchese Alessandro 
Strachino, Comte de Brie, Baron Schapzuger, Che- 
valier Tasti, Countess of Slingstone, and Lady F. 
^lacadam, Major-General and Lady G. Macbeth, 
and (2) Misses Macbeth, Viscount Paddington, Sir 
Horace Fogey, Hon. Sands Bedwin, Bobbachy 
Bahawder,” and an &c., which the reader may fill 
at his pleasure through a dozen close lines of small 
type. 
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menl — by a sparing use of ready nione>% and by 
pajnng scarcely anylwdy — people can manage, for 
a ume at least, to make a great show uiih ^Qry 
little means : and it is our belief that Becker % 
much-talked-of parties, which were not, after all 
W'as said, verj* numerous, cost this lady \er)’ Iii’Ie 
more than the wax candles which lighted the w'alN. 
Stillbrook and Queen’s Crawdey supplictl her with 
game and fruit in abundance. Lord Stcyne’s cellars 
were at her disposal, and that excellent nobleman’s 
famous cook presided over her little kitchen, or 
sent by my lord's order the rarest delicacies from 
their own. X protest it is quite shameful in the 
world to abuse a simple creature, as people of her 
lime abused Beckey, and I warn the public against 
believing one-tenth of the stories against her. If 
every person is to be banished from society wdio 
runs into debt and cannot pay— if we are to be 
peering into everybody's private life, speculating 
upon their income, and culling them if we don’t 
approve of their expenditure — why, w’hat a howling 
wilderness and intolerable dwelling Vanity Fair 
W’ould be. Every man’s hand would be against his 
neighbour in this case, my dear sir, and the benefits 
of civilisation would be done aw’ay with. \Ve should 
be quarrelling, abusing, avoiding one another. Our 
houses would become caverns; and we should go 
in rags became we cared for nobody. Rents W'ould 
go down. Barries wouldn’t be given any more. 
Aff the tradesmen of the towm would be bankrupt. 
Wine, w'axdights, comestibles, rouge, crinoline 
petticoats, diamonds, wigs, Louis -quatorze gim- 
cracUs, and old china, park hacks, and splendid 
1 D 
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high-stcppmg cnrri'\gc hordes — all ll\e tlcligUis of 
life, I saj, would go to the deuce, if people <Hd 
but act upon their silly principle^, and a\oid thO'-e 
whom the\ diahke and abuse. Whereas, by a little 
chanty and nnitual forbearance, things are made 
to go on pleasantly enough : wc maj abuse a man 
as miicii as we like, and call hint the greatest rascal 
unhung — but do we wish to hang him therefore? 
No; we shake hamU when wc meet. If hi^ cook 
is good, we forgi\e hint, and go and dine mlh hint ; 
and we expect he will do the same by us Thus 
trade fiourishea — cn ili'-ation adN'ances ; peace is 
kept; new dresse^ arc wanted for new assemblies 
e\ cry week, and the last gear’s ^ image of Lafitle will 
remunerate the honest proprietor who reared u. 


HINTS OX MENTAL CULTURE 
Lord Litton. 

tLord Litton «3S not onij a ^o^chst, he was nUo an 

es&a>ist; ami when we remember ibe wom.lt.rful marner in 
which he kept up to the age in his I’U't iioscl'. — the marked 
improt ernent in " 1 he Ca-xton-* * — w e shall be inclined to lKIn-^ e 
that no one could pise us better hints on mental culture The 
follo\sng cNtract is from his ‘‘Caxtoniana;*’ solume> which 
oupht to be read bj crerj student, and it L ituicrtcsi by 
courteous |>emission of Messrs, Blackwood ] 

In the high-wTought state of ci\ilisition at which 
we are arrned, few complaints are more common 
than that of a brain o\erworked. This complaint 
is not confined to authors and students ; it extends 
to all whostrhe for name and fortune against eager 
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anil numerous competilot'. The puhtician, tlic pro- 
fe-.bional man, the merchant, the speculator — all 
must experience that strain of special faculties m 
the direction towards special objects, out of w'hich 
comes nertous exhaustion, with the malaihes con- 
sequent on o\er-sttmulus and prolunotd fatigue. 
Horace is a sound pathologist when he tells us 
that, after I’rQinetheus had stolen fire from heaxen, 
acohort offexers, unhnoxxn before, enc.ainped tliem- 
selx 65 on earth. In our audacious age x\ e arc alw aj s 
Stealing nexx- fire and swelling the cohort of fexers 
XX ith new recruits. The xx eai y descendant of lapelus 
droops at last — tlie stolen fire begins to burn low — 
the watchful cohort pounces on its prej. The 
doctor is summoned, hears the case, notes the sj mp- 
loms, and prescribes— repose. 

But repose is not alxxajs iiossible. The patient 
cannot stop in the midst of his career— in the ttiicK 
of his scheme's. Or, supposing that he rush off to 
snatch a nominal liohday from toil, he cannot leaxe 
Thought behind him. Thought, like Cate, mounts 
the steed and climbs llie bark. 

A brain habitually actix-e will not be ordered 
to rest. It is not like the inanimate glebe of a 
farm, which, when exhausted, you restore by the 
simple precept, “Let it he fallow .” A mind once 
cultixated will not lie falloxv for half-an-hour. If 
a patient, habituated to redcction, has nothing else 
to meditate, his intellect and fancy will niu-e cx- 
cluxix ely ox er his oxxm ailments : — muse ox-er a 
fmger-aclie and engender a gangrene. Mdiat, then, 
should be done? Change the occupation, xary 
the culture, call nexv oigans into play ; restore the 
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equilibrium deranged in overu eightiog one scale 
by weights thrown into another. 

In therapeutic g^nnnastics we strengthen one set 
of miiscles, hitherto Hule called into play, in order 
to correct the tendencies to a malady which the 
fatigue of another set of muscles has induced. Wiat 
is thus good for the bodily health, I hold to be 
yet more good for the whole mental development 
of man. Mrs. SomerMlle has written a charming 
and popular book “On the Connection of the 
Sciences,” but it is not only the sciences which 
have a family kinship ; all the faculties and all the 
acquisitions of the human intellect are relations to 
each other. The true chief of a clan never disowns 
remote afHniiies j the wider his clanship the greater 
his power: so it is %\ith a true genius; the more 
numerous its clansmen, the higher its dignity of 
chief. If there be some one specialty in art, litera- 
ture, science, active life, in which we can best 
succeed, that specialty is improved and enriched by 
all the contributions obtainable from other depart- 
ments of study. Read the treatise on Orator}*, and 
you stand aghast at the wondrous amount of infor- 
mation ^^hich the critical authorities assure you is 
necessary for the accomplishment of a perfect orator. 
But }ou may say that, according to the proverb, the 
orator is made, the poet is bom. Read then the 
works of any really first-rate jy^et, and you will 
acknowledge that there was never a more delusive 
lie than that which the proverb distils into the 
credulous ears of poetasters. It is the astonishing 
accumulation of ideas, certainly not inborn, but 
acquired alone through cxperience'and study, which 
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malic the most prominent characteristic of a first-rate 
poet. Ilis hnowlcdge of things, apart from the mere 
form of poetry, strikes j'ou more than iiis melodies 
as a poet. .Surely it is so with Ilomcr, Lucretius, 
Virgil, Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, Goethe, 
Scott. Certainly it need not always with the poet 
he know ledge of hooks, but it is knowledge of man 
or of nature, only to lie obtained by exerting organs 
of mind wholly distinct from those which are re- 
ejuired to fabricate a rhythm and invent an ex- 
pression. WTiatcver our intellectual calling, no kind 
of knowledge is antagonistic to it. All \-arielies of 
knowledge blend with, harmonise, enrich the kind 
of knowledge to which we attach our reputation. 

Frequently we meet with a writer who achieves 
one remarkable book, and whatever other books he 
writes are comparative failures,— echoes of the same 
thought, repetitions of the s.ame creation. The 
reason of that stint of invention is obvious ; the 
.author has embodied certain idc.as long meditated, 
and if his book be really great, all the best of these 
ideas are poured into it. In the interval between 
that book and the next, he has not paused to ponder 
new studies and gather from them new ideas, and 
the succeeding books comprise but the leavings of 
the old ideas. 

A man of genius is inexhaustible only in propor- 
tion as he is always re-nourishing his genius. Both 
in mind and body where nourishment ceases vitality 
fails. 

To sail round the world, you must put in at many 
harbours, if not for rest, at least for supplies. 
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W’e are noi sent here to do merely one 
which A\e can scarcely suppose that we shall he 
required to do again, when, crossing the Styx, w’C 
find ourselves in eternity. WTiether I am a painter, 
a sculptor^ a poet, a romance writer, an essayist, 
a jxiluician, a lawyer, a merchant, a hatter, a tailor^ 
a mechanic at a factory or loom — it is certainly much 
for me in this life to do the one thing I profess to 
do as well ns I can. But when I have done that, 
and that thing al«*ne, nothing more, where is niy 
profit in the world to come? I do not believe that I 
shall be a^kecl to paint pictures, cart'e statues, write 
odes, trade at Exchange, make hats or coals, or 
manufacture pins and cotlomprints when I am nt 
the Empyrean. Whether I be the grandest genius on 
earth in a single thing, and that single tiling earthy, 
or the poor peasant who beside his plough whistles 
for want of thought, I strongly suspect that It wall 
be all one when X pass to the Competitive Examina- , 
lion — yonder. On the other side of the grave a Bof* 
faelic’s occupation maybe gone as well as a plough- 
man's. This world is a school for the education not 
of .1 facu’iy, but of a man. Just as in the body, it I 
resolve to be a rower, and only a rower, the chances 
are that 1 ‘ihall have strong arms but weak legs, and 
be stricken with blindness from the glare of the 
water ; so in the mind, if I care but for one exercise, 
.and do not consult the health of the mind altogether, 
I may, like George Morland, l>e a wonderful painter 
of pigs and pigsties, but in all else, as a human 
l>eing, be l>clow contempt — an ignoramus and a 
drunkard. 

Wc men are not fragments, we arc wholes ; w e 
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arc Tiot types of simple qualities — we aic realities of 
mixed, various, countless comlunaiions. Therefore 
I say to each man, ** As far as you can — partly for 
excellence in your special mental callinj;, principally 
for completing your end in existence— strive, while 
improving your one talent, to cnricli your whole 
capital as Man. It is in this w'ay that >ou will 
escape from that wretched narrow-mindedness which 
is the characteristic of ever)' one who cultivates his 
specialty alone. Take any specialty ; dine with a 
distinguished Member of Parliament — the other 
guests .all Members of Parliament except yourself. 
You go away shrugging your shoulders. All the talk 
has been that of men who seem to think that there 
is nothing in life worth talking about hut the party 
squabbles and jcaloudes of the House of Commons. 
Go and dine next day with .an eminent author j all 
the guests authors except > ourself. As the wme circu- 
lates the talk narrows to the last publications, with 
now and then on the part of the least successful 
author present a refining culogium on some dead 
writer, in implied disparagement of some living 
rival. He wants to depreciate Dickens, and there- 
fore he extols Fielding. If Fielding were alive and 
Dickens dead, how he wrouUl extol Dickens ! C»o 
y the third day; dine with a trader — all the other 
guests being gentlemen on the Stock Exchange. 
A new specialty is l>cfore you ; all the w’orld seems 
circumscribed to scrip and the budget. In fine, 
whatever the calling, let men only cultivate that 
calling, and they are as natrow’-minded as the 
Chinese when they place on the map of the w'orld 
the Celestial Empire, with all its Tartaric callages 
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in full detail, and out of that limit make dots and 
lines udth the superscription, “Deserts unknown, 
inhabited by barbarians.” 

Nevertheless you are not wise if, dining with any 
such hosts, you do not carry away from the talk you 
have heard something of value that you could not 
otherwise have gained. The circle of life is cut 
up into segments. The lines are equal if they are 
draun from the centre and reach the circumference. 

Ever)* man of sound brain that you meet knows 
something worth knowing belter than yourself. A 
man on the whole is a belter preceptor than a 
book. But what scholar does not allow that the 
dullest book can suggest to him a new and a sound 
idea? T.nke a dull man and a dull book; if J’ou^ 
have any brains of your own, the dull man is more 
instructive than the dull book. Take a great book 
and Its great author; how immeasurably above his 
book is the author, if you can coav: him to confide 
his mind to you and to let it out. 

What would you not give to have an hour's frank 
talk with Shakespeare — if Shakespeare were now 
liv'ing? You cannot think of yourself so poorly as 
not to feci sure that, at the end of the hour, you 
would have got something out of him which fifty 
years’ study would not suffice to let you get out of 
his pla)'s. Goldsmith was said by Garrick to ” WTitc 
like a angel and talk like poor Poll.” But what 
does that prove ? — Nothing more than this, that the 
pl.aycr could not fathom the poet. A man who 
writes like an angel cannot always talk like poor 
Poll. That Goldsmith in his pcacli-colourcd coal, 
awed by a Johnson, bullied by a Boswell, talked 
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verj’ foolishly, I can qxiilc untlcrstaml : hul let any 
gentle reader of human brains and human hearts 
have got Goldsmith all to himself over a bottle of 
madcira in Goldsmith’s own lodging — talked to 
Goldsmith lovingly and Tcvcreniially about *'The 
Traveller” and **Thc Vicar of ^Vakefleld,” and I 
am sure that he would have gone away u iili the con- 
viction that there was something in the well-spring of 

much genius more maivcUous than its diamond- 
like spray— -something in poor Oliver Goldsmith im- 
measurably greater than those faint and fragmentary' 
expressions of the man wbicli yet survive in the 
exquisite i>oem, in the incomparable novel. 

1 remember being told by a personage who was 
both a very popular wnicr and a very brilliant 
converser, that the poet Camplx:!! reminded him of 
Goldsmith — his conversation was so inferior to his 
fame. I could not deny It, for I liad often met 
Campbell in general society, and his talk had 
disappointed me. Three days afterwards Campbell 
asked me to come and sup with him I 

did so, I went at ten o’clock. I stayed till dawn ; 
and all my recollections of the most sparkling talk 
I have ever heard in drawing-rooms afforded nothing 
to equal the riotous affluence of wit, of humour, of 
fancy, of genius, that the great lyrist poured forth 
in his wondrous monologue. Monologue it was ; 
he had it all to himself. 

If the whole be greater than a part, a whole man 
must be greater than that part of him which is 
found in a book. 
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I C I *'r!iULH 

l‘'ch»l*eT iVic f rhe ».f < crniin 

i-s^. >ic w i«. a ^ur^f n m n T a «.l rcj;*^ne»t " ^■' 

isToie Ffif Ku Icrv mIi h f T * Jji'* 

itlnnntii \no>^si 1 c "Tre ‘ \\ '’Hcr'tcni* 

* ^^ 1 rJe Stuart, j t x at \r jn * \\ jHitn Tcl! * 

rl uilU 1 V e give I c w « tmn<*afe I (rO'M h** 

) \ fir<t Lon* I j ct n Colcndi,e tfan^lated ** 

Sv,hiller tiicil n t-w , 

Theonpi 0 f ti c ^tort tn wliuh " JuUer hTt Rundffd tlu< 
btlltd mat*.} Ic s erl tps ( t ih- power int! p'liide-J’ 
Oc-KTipti )ns IS to he f im ’ m Kirclier \c«*rding 
pnnclpJe^ of tntnatne art s^hiJlcr ln< pre-*cr%ctl ‘tH 
«tnV.int, in the Ic^c id tnti eniioUet! nil tint i< comwe’^p'^^^ 
The mine of tf e dn-r v\n% Ni\h ’a'- sumimed the 
i.ing npr>ear« ncconhng oH ffmei- er s prolr^-^TW^*^*’’*** 
to ha' ©been either h rede i^. I or hrcdc^'l^ j\ ofS‘C>b» 
from I 95 to 1^77 1 ^ 

‘^Oh, where IS the kni"K enmrc 

As to di%e to the houh, t 0^^^^ ^lo\s ?— 

I enst in the whirlpool a ^ charj^ 

\n(l o’er it nirentlj the now * 

^Miot.\er to me ihi. wnture 

''hill ha\ e for his guerd^ ohlct 


He spoke, ^nd the cup tv 
Tint, rugged nnd hoi.. 
Of the endless and meisu. 
Suirled into the n.^^! 
surge, 

“And uhere is the duer 
I ask j e again— to the d 


ailctl’r*""; . .. 

^ri^naadencaine 

o stout 
^ n»’ 

O belo" ^ 
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And the knights and the 5<|mrcslhaigitlKrcd around 
Stood siknij and fixed on the ocean their c)es ; 

They looked on the dhnial and <A\agc rrofi>nnd, 
Andthcpenl chilled hack every Ihonghi of the prirc. 
And thnee <pol-c the monarch — ** The cup to \\ jn, 

Is there never a \\nghl '%ho will \cnlurc in’” 

And all, as before, heard in silence the king, — 

Till a jouih with an aspect imftnring but gentle. 

Mid the tremulous ‘-quires — st«.pt ojt bom the ring 
Unbuckling his girdle, and dofnng his mantle ; 

And the murmuring crowd, as they parted asunder, 
On the stalely Iwy cost their looks of wonder. 

As he strode to the marge of the summit, and gate 
One glance on the gulf of that merciless mam, 

To I the wa\c that for c\cr dcsours the \\a%c, 

Casts roaringly up the charylKbs again ; 

And as with the swell of the far ihundcr*boom, 

I^ushes foamingly forth from the heart of the gloom. 

And It bubbles and seethes, and it lussea and roars. 
As when fire is with water commixed and 
contending, 

And the spray of its wrath to the welkin up-=oars. 

And flood upon flood hurries on, never ending 
And it ncier -.otU rest, not from traiail he free, 

I-ike a sea that is labouring the birth of a sea. 

Yeut length conies a lull o’er the mighty commotion. 
As the whirlpool sucks into black smootliness the 
swell 

Of the Mhite-foaming bre.akets, and cleaves thro’ 
the ocean 

A path that seems winding in darkness to hell. 
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Round and round whirled the Awes dce^ 
deeper still driven. 

Like a gorge thro’ the mountainous main thun cr 
riven 1 


The youth gave his trust to his Maher 1 Before 
That path through the riven abyss dosed again^ 
Jlark I a shriek from the croud rang aloft from *■ ^ 
shore, . ^ 

And behold ! he is whirled in thegraspof the main* 


And o'er him the breakers mysteriously rolled. 

And the giant mouth closed on the swimmer so bol 

O'er the surface grim silence lay dark ; but the crowd 
Heard the uad from the deep murmur hollcnv an 
fell ; 

They harken and shudder, lamenling aloud— 
“Gallant youth— nobleheart — fare-thce*welk 
theC'Welll ” 

More hollow and more wails the deep on the car^ — 
More dread and more dread grow s suspense in its fear. 


If thou shouldst in those waters thy diadem fling. 
And crj'j “ Who may find it shall w in it and wear ; ” 
God wot, though the prize wete the crown of a king, 
A crown at such hazard were valued too dear. 
Tor never shall lips of the living reveal 
M'hat the deeps that howl yonder in terror conceal. 


Oh, many a bark, to that breast grappled fast, 

Has gone down to the fearful and fathomless grave ; 
Again crashed together the keel and the mast, 

To be seen tossed aloft in the glee of the wave. 

Like the growth of a storm ever louder and clearer. 
Grows the roar of the gulf rising nearer and nearer. 
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And K bubbles and seethe^, and ithii»'^c5 and roars, 
As when fire is with water comnuxed and con- 
tending ; 

And the spray of its wrath to the welkin up-soars, 
And Hood upon flood hurries on, never ending ; 
And as wdih the swell of the far thunder-boom, 
Kuahes roaringly forth from the heart of the gloom. 

And lo 1 from the heart of that far floating gloom, 
^Vhat gleams on the darkness so s wanl ike and kite? 
Lo 1 unarm and a neck, glancing up from the tomb 1 — 
They battle — The Man’s with the Element’s might. 
It is he — it is he 1 in his left hand behold, 

As a sign— as a joy 1 — shines the goblet of gold I 

And he breathed deep, and he breathed long. 

And he greeted the heavenly delight of the day. 
They gaze on each other — they shout, as they throng — 
He lives — lo ! the ocean has rendered its prey ! 
And safe from the whirlpool and free from the gra\ c. 
Comes back to the daylight the soul of the brave I ’’ 

And he comes, with the crowd in their clamour and 
glee, 

And the goblet his daring has won from the water 
He lifts to the king as he sinks on his knee j — 

And the king from her maidens has beckoned his 
daughter — 

She pours to the boy the bright wine which theybring, 
And thus spake the Diver — ** Long life to the king I 

“Happy they W'hom the rose-hues of daylight rejoice, 
The air and the sky that to mortals are given ! 
May the horror below never more find a voice — 

Nor Man stretch too far the wide mercy of Heaven j 
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Never more — never more may he lift from th* sight 
The veil which is woven with Terror and Night I 

“Quick-brightening like lightning — ^it tore mealongl 
Downj down, liU the gush of a torrent, at plii}' 

In the rocks of its ilderncss, caught me — and, strong 
As the wings of an eagle, it whirled me an ay. 
Vain, \ain was my struggle — the circle had won me, 
Round and round in us dance, the wild clement 
spun me. 

“And I called on my God, and my God heard in> 
prayer, 

In the strengtli of my need, in the gasp of 
breath, 

And showed me a crag that rose up from the lair, • 
And I clung to it nimbly — and hafiled the death 1 
And, safe m the perils arounti me, beliold 
On the spikes of the coral the goblet of gold. 

“Below, at the fool of that precipice drear. 

Spread the gloomy, and purple, and pathless 
Obscure \ 

A silence of Horror that slept on the ear. 

That the eye more appalled might the HorrOr 
endure 1 

Salamander — snake — dragon— -vast reptiles that 
dn cll 

In the deep, coiled .about the grim jaws of their helk 

“Datk-crawlcd, glided dark the unspeakable sw arms. 
Clumped together in masses, misshapen and vast— 
Here clung and here bridled the fashionless fonns— 
Here the dark-moving bulk of the Hammcr-n:>h 
passed — 
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And ^Uh teeth gnnmng white, and a nunacmg 
motion, 

Went the terrible Shari, — the lU xna of Ocean 

“There I hung, and the awe gathered icil> oVr me. 
So far from the earth, where man’s hclii then 
was none I 

TheOneHuman Thing, with the Goblins Iwfore me — 
Alone — in a loneness so ghasilj — alone 1 
Tathom-deep from man’s c>c m the speechless 
profound, 

With the death of the Mam and tne Monsters around. 

“Meihought, as I gazed through the darkness, that 
now 

It * saw — the dread hundred limlx.d creature — its 
prey! 

And darted — O God ' from the far flaming-bough 
Of the coral, I swept on the horrible way ; 

And it seized me, the w a\ e w ith its w rath and its roar, 
It seized me to sat e — King, the danger is o’er ! ” 

On the youth gazed the monarch, and man died; 
quoth he, 

“ Bold Dit er, the goblet I promised is thine, 

And this ring will I gi'e, a fresh guerdon to thee, 
’Kever jewels more precious shone up from the 
f mine ; 

If Ihou’lt bring me fresh tidings, and t enlure again, 
To say what lies hid in the %nnctmost mam?” 

\ t * Ih^Ji In the original h*\« been grenllj admired The poet 
thus \agucly represents the fabulous misshapen monsteri the 
Tolypus of the anciCnts 
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Then cmt5pnke the daughter in lender craouon r 

“Ah ! lather, my father, what more can there rest? 

Enough of tin's sjvjrt with the pitiless ocean— 
lie has Ecrsed thee as none would, thj’selfhast 
confest. 

If nothing can slake thy wild thirst of desire, ^ 
Eet thy knights put toshamethe exploit of the squire!" 


The king seized the goblet- — he strung it on high, 

^ 4Vnd « hirhng. it fell in the roar of the tide : 

But bring leick that goblet again to my eye. 

And I II hold thee the dearest that tides by my side; 
And tlu'ne anns shall embrace, as thy bride, I decree. 
The maiden whose pity now pleadelh for thee.” 


In his heart, as he listened, there leapt the wild joy. 
And the hope and the love through his eyes spoke 
in fire. 

On that bloom, on that blush, gazed dehghted the 
boy ; c >. 

faints at the feet of her sire ! 
lie rcsolt there the danger beneath ; 

ttcrcsolvesl-tothestrifewithUielifeandthedeath! 

tL^iJ comi'ni7h/th'?“^"'®®P “ their swei!,' 

Fond eyes * y« ““dw-sound heralds along ! 

They come^ the wdJd ' 

Roaring up to the cliff-!! 

But no wave 

e the lost youth to the shore. 
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THE mir.\cl:lous success of the 
GOSPEL. 

Francis Attlkbury, Bishop oi kocin sti u 

[BFhop Atterburj* was a man of great learning anil brilliant 
talents, and had few cqi:.aU as a ^pcal.cr or preacher. He 
assisted Dr. Sache\erel in drawing up his defence In 1712 
he was made Dean of Christ Church, and In the year follow ing 
Bishop of Rochester. In 1722 he wxs arrested on suspicion 
of being implicated in a plot to restore Prince Janie% Stuart 
(the old Pretender), for which he \^a^ committed to the Tower, 
tried, and banished for life. He left England m 1723 Bishop 
Atterbury was bom at Milton, Pucks, m 1662, and died at 
Paris, J735. He was the friend of Pope. Our extract is 
taken from one of his celebrated sermons.] 

The success of the Gospel was certainly miraculous, 
and owing chiefly to the mighty operations and 
effectual assistances of the Holy Spirit of God j and 
that for this plain reason, because the natural and 
visible causes which occurred to the production of 
this great efifect were not in any u ays equal to the 
efiect produced, and therefore some supernatural 
and invisible cause must needs have given birth 
to it. 

The appearing causes and instruments of this 
wondrous revolution W’ere chiefly twelve men of 
obscure birth and parentage, of the meanest educa- 
tion, of the plainest and simplest understandings, 
unpolished by learning and eloquence, unimproved 
by experience and converse ; men of no subtlety, 
no art, no address, who had no manner of authority. 
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take to con\mcc the world that one Je «*=» ^ 
who had just before expired publicly on n 
the true God blessed for ever, and in conseqticn 
of tlu^, to preach up a doctrine the mo'^tunnelcotnc 
to fltsh and blood that could be, the nrD->t repUs 
nant to men's natural desires and inclination-* 
their settled habit-> and m\ctt.ratc prejudices, con 
Irary to the established ntes and religions o n 
countries and m all ages of the world. The} set 
out from Jerusalem with lhi» design ; ihc} 
thcmseUcb through all the quarters of the eartli, 
the} succeed c\cr}'whcre, and in a aer)’ short inns 
preaad with great muhiiudcs in eaer}’ nation 
kingdom to submit to the laws and own the religion 
orjesu*: . . 4 . 

When Christianit} first appeared, how weak and 
defenceless u was, how artless and undesignin"* 
How uuerl} unsupported cither l>} the secular arm 
or secular wi-dom 1 **I send }ou forth,” said Our 

SaMour to Hij> Apostles, “a:, sheep in the midst of 

avol\ea” (Matt \ 16} And accordingly thej’went 

forth in the spirit of simphcit}, of humihl), and 
meekness, armed onl> wuh truth and innocence, a 
good cause and an equal resolution. The w capons 
of their warfare were not carnal, but spiritual” (- 
Cor. X. 4) The messengers of these glad tidings 
a\ere so far from IiaMng a name in the world, that 
they were contemptible, were scorned b} men as 
the scum of mankind, and as the meanest and low eat 
of Jews by the Jews Iherosebes, and were not 
hkel}, therefore, to credit the Ingh emba'^s} on 
whicli they camt. Thej left ibeir net<: and thar 
hooks (the onl} things probablj that thej under- 
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stood) to come into a new world, wherein they 
were perfect strangers, and to preach a new ('loepel 
with which all men were unacquainted , and ihe) 
preached it, not to the wise, the mighte, ir the 
noble, who when conxerted might haee forwarded 
its reception by their influence, but to the foolidi, 
aveak, and base, who were able to do nothing fur its 
adeantage but bj lie mg according to the rules and 
djing for the truth of it. .ks thej had no help 
from the poeecrs of this world, cieil or militarj, so 
had they all the opposition that ee as possible, w Inch 
they withstood and balllcd Thej sow eel the good 
seed of the Word under the \erj feet of the Roman 
magistrates and soldiers, who, though thej trod it 
dowm and rooted it up, jet could not destroj it so 
far, but that still it sprung out again, and jielded a 
fruitful and glorious haiacst. 

A thing that promotes the progress of a new re- 
ligion is, if It be brought into the world m dark 
and barbarous times, when men are cither too rude 
or illiterate to be able to weigh and to dispute the 
truth of It, or too much sunk m sloth and \ice to 
be walling to do it. . . , But the most obserx able 
tiling on this head is that God pitched upon that 
particular point of time for the manifestation of 
His Gospel, when good sense and learning and wit 
were at the highest, when the Roman Empire w.as 
in its full glory, and together with it all the arts 
and sciences flourished, when the world enjojed a 
profound peace, and was at liberty to examine the 
truth of an opinion which was set up with such pre- 
tences Then did the glorious light of the Gospel 
shine forth and dazzle the ej es ei en of those w ho 
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\\ ere thought to see best rtnd farthesL And coon 
afterwards the Apostles opened their hea\enl 5 ' com- 
mission, and c\ecuted it publicly, challenging thc^e 
who looked on, with all ihcir curiosit}, subtlet), 
and spite, to di'ipro\e or blemish it. The doclnne 
of the Cro'^s showed itself barefaced to all the 'vits 
and sages of both Rome and Athens, and defied 
their doubtb and reasonings And ) et under these 
discouraging circumstances abo it took root dowm- 
wards, and brought forth fruit upwards speedil} and 
abundanih 

A help towards establishing any new opinions m 
religion is, if the) be not proposed to men all at 
once, but insinuated into them onl> by insensible 
Steps and degrees, and tlus method hath often made 
way for the belief of the most monstrous doctrines 
and the entertainment of the walde*t absurdities. 


Witness (once more) se\cral articles in the Roman 
Catholic Faith, wliich, had the) been ofiered to the 
minds of men at first in their fuU latitude, had 


been rejected with indignation horror; but 
being proposed at half \iews and ^df hvcd by little 
ivnd Uttlc, were also graduall) admit jj men, not 
well aware of thcjr utmost import **'" lend^ 
mcr>' first step in error smooihmg ut 
a second, and so on till the pas^ar \ 4oened 
enough for the grossest conlradicti „ '^‘^entcr in 
at it. 

Tar from ihi, aruHcnl mclhwl ol- ,„nning belief 
rvas the rchsion of 

=ncc after the <5eseem of the Holy Gho,t, it offered 
itself to the tiew of men at full lenj^h and in all its 
proportions, ^o moral precept ms resertccl for a 
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mord convenient time, no doctrine (no f;rcnt funda- 
mental doctrine) was di«;guibed or conccaitd. The 
message it brought it delivered, plainly and openly, 
at once ; the most unwelcome practical truths as 
well 4as those which were better kno\Mi and received, 
the sublimest points of faith together uith such as 
were more easy and credible. 

The primitive Apostles did not, like those of a 
later date, the fathers of the mission of China, 
preach up first a glorified and then a crucified 
Saviour, hut bore the scandal of the Cross where- 
soever and to whomsoever they opened the doc- 
trines of it j the slayi/t^ of Jesus and His being 
hauled cn a (ru (Acts v. 30), is mentioned in one 
of the first sermons of St. Peter. This (humanly 
speaking) was an unlikely uay of gaining proselytes ; 
and yet, as unlikely a ^\ay as it uas, thus were 
innumerable proselytes gained. 

Let us lay together what bath been said : — The 
Gospel of Christ at its earliest appearance liad all 
the probabilities in the world against its success ; 
for it was possessed scarce of any one of those ad- 
vantages which do most signaffy recommend a new 
doctrine and make it Christ's. It had no comply- 
ing tenets to soothe men’s appetites and passions, 
but was all harsh and austere. It had no encourage- 
ment 5 no protection from the civil power ; no force 
or cunning to uphold it ; no men of eminence or 
esteem to engage on its side. The age which was 
pitched upon for the discovery of it, was more dis- 
cerning and enlightened, more curious and inquisi- 
tive, than perhaps any that cither preceded or 
followed it ; and therefore the success of this doc- 
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trine could not be owing to men's ignorunte or 
supineness. Finally, its promtilgcrs delivered it no* 
out by parcels, as is the way of cunning nnd design 
ing men, but offered the whole of it to be aho 
gether examined and compared. JCevertheless, 
though pressed with all these clogs and encwni 
brances, it sprang forth, and made iis way into the 
world by a swift and incredible progress. 

The inference from hence is plain and indiibi 
table, that a Divine power and virtue certaini) 
went along ^\i^h it, to supply what was wanting 
to it on other accounts, and that its increase must 
needs have been supernatural and miraculousj 50 
that \\ere we acquainted with notliing more con- 
cerning the .Vpostles than what the four E^'angclists 
have left us ; were the book of their Acts lost, nnd 
together with it an account of the wondrous effusion 
of the Holy Spirit Upon them at the day of Pente- 
cost, and of the mighty signs and wonders which 
they afterwards performed in virtue of that unction; 
I say, were we in the dark to nil these transactions, 
which declare the Christian religion to have been 
propagated by miracle, yet still ever}' considering 
man must think that there was something miracu- 
lous in it. Such an increase from such beginnings, 
such a wonderful revolution, brought about by such 
weak and disproportioned instruments, is itself a 
miracle, and the greatest of miracles, and doth as 
evidently assure us that the preaching of the Apostles 
was in the demonstration of the spirit and of pouer 
( I Cor. iu 4 ), as if we liad heard them speaking strange • 
longues seen them healing the blind and the lame, 
and reviving the dead. 
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THE HVRRlC\Sn. 

Audukov. 

IJcVin James Audubon* ibe qrcat American naturabst, uas 
bom in X7B0, and died in 1S51. Till the clo^e of hi^ life he 
continxied labouring as a draughtsman and a utucr upon the 
aoology of his country. Beaunfully has he described the 
scenes of his labour^., “ amid the ull grass of the far extended 
prairies of the west, in the solemn forests of the north, on the 
heights of midland mountains, by ttic shores of the boundless 
ocean, o.nd on the bosoms of our va-'t bay^, lakes, and rivers, 
— searching for things hidden <jncc the creation of this won- 
drous world from all but the Indian who has roamed in the 
gorgeous but melancholy wilderness. 'J 

Various portions of our country iuvo, at different 
periods, suffered severely from the influence of 
violervt storms of wind, some of which have been 
known to traverse nearly the wliole evtent of the 
United States, and to leave such deep impressions 
in their wake as will not easily he forgotten. 
Having witnessed one of these awful phenomena 
in all its grandeur, I will attempt to describe it. 
The recollection of that astonishing revolution of 
'the ethereal element even new brings with it so 
disagreeable a sensation, that I foci as if about to 
be affected by a sudden stoppage of the circulation 
of my blood. 

I had left the village of Shawancy, situated on 
the banks of the Ohio, on tny return from Hender- 
son, which is also situated on the banks of the same 
beautiful stream. The weather was pleasant, and 
I thought not warmer than usual at that season. 
My horse was jogging quietly along, and my 
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bent their lofty heads for a %Nhile, and, unable to 
stand against the blast, a\cre falling to picct». 
Tirst, the brnnchc*, ^vcre broken off ^\ull a enck 
bng noise, then ^^tnt the upper part of the ma-'^y 
trunks, and m man} places whole tries of gigantic 
size were falling entire to the ground ^o rapid 
was the progress of the stonn, that before I could 
think of taking measures to ensure m> ‘^afclv, the 
hurricane was passing opposite the place when- I 
stood Xever can I forget the scene which at that 
moment presented itself The lops of the trees 
as ere seen mo\ing m the strangest manner, in the 
central current of the tunpest, which earned along 
^\lth It a mingled mass of twigs and foliage that 
completclj obscured the mcw borne of the largest 
trees were seen bending and writhing under the 
gale J others suddenly snapped across, and man>, 
after a momentary resistance, fell ujirooted to the 
earth. The mass of branches, l\Mg», foliage, and 
dust that mosed through the air was whirkd 
onwards like a cloud of feathers, and, on passing, 
disclosed a wide space filled with fallen trees, naked 
stumps, and heaps of shapeless ruins, which marked 
the path of the tempest. This space was about a 
fourth of a mile in breadth, and to my imagination 
resembled the dried up bed of the IilissibSippi, with 
Its thousands of planters and sawjers strewed in 
the sand and inclined in \anous degrees The 
horrible noise resembled that of the great cataracts 
of Niagara, and as it howled along in the track of 
the desolating tempest, produced a feeling in my 
mind which it is impossible to describe. 

The principal force of the hurricane w as now o\ cr, 
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although millions of tings and small branches, t 
had been brought from a great distance, 
follow ing the blast, as if drawn onwards b} 
mysterious power. They were floated in the air ^ 
some hours after, as if supported by the tbich 
of dust that rose above the ground. The sk> 
now a greenish lurid hue, and an extremely ^ 
agreeable sulphureous odour was diffused^ m 
atmosphere. I united in amazement, having sUs 
tained no material injury, until nature at leU;, ^ 
resumed her wonted aspect. For some moments 
felt undetermined uhether I should return loM®^ 
gantown, or attempt to force my way' through 1 1 
wrecks of the tempest. My business, howcicb 
being of an urgent nature, I ventured into thcp-'^‘ 
of the storm, and after encountering inntimcmu 
difficulties, succcedctl in crossing it. I was obhg^“ 
to lead my horse by the bridle to enable him to le.ip 
over the fallen trees, whilst I scrambled over nr 
underihcmthebcstuaylcould, at limes so hemmed 
in by the brohen tops and tangled branched, 
almost lo become desperate. On arriving at m)’ 
house, I gaie an account of \vhat I had seen, whom 
to my* surprise, I was told that there hati been very* 


little wind in tlie neighbourhood, although in th- 
street'*^ and gardens many' branches and twigs had 
fallen in .a manner which excited great surprico. 

^rany wondrous accounts of the dev.isfating cflect 
of thi^ bwrriennc were ciicuhted in the country 
after its occurrence. Some logdiouscs, we were 
told, had been overturned, and their inmates dc- 
stroycih One pers,-m infonued me that a wiresifltf 
had l>ecn couicycil i>y the gu^t to a distance of 
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many miles. Another had found a cow lodged in 
the fork of a large half-broken tree. But as I am 
disposed to relate only what I have myself seen, I 
trill not lead you into the region of romance, hut 
shall content myself by saying that much damage 
was done by this awful visitation. The valley is 
yet a desolate place, overgrown with briers and 
bushes, thickly entangled amidst the tops and trunks 
of the fallen trees, and is the resort of ravenous 
animals, to which they betake themself when pur- 
sued by man, or after they have committed their 
depredations on the farms of the surrounding dis- 
trict. I have crossed the path of the storm at a 
distance of a hundred miles from the spot where I 
Witnessed its fury, and again four hundred miles 
Jarther off, in the State of Ohio. Lastly, I observed 
traces of its ravages on the summits of the moun- 
tains connected with the Great Pine Forest of 
Pennsylvania, three hundred miles beyond the place 
last mentioned. In all those different parts it ap- 
peared to me not to have exceeded a quarter of a 
mile in breadth. 


BIRDS OF THE SEA 
Edward Staslev, D.D., 

^ RhhoF cf Nonvick and President e/ the Rinnean Socieix* 

, ^ lEdivard Stanley was the younger son of Sir John Thomas 
.Stanlly of Alderley in Cheshire, and was bom in 1770- He 
‘studied at St, John's College. Cambridge, and entered the 
Church, where he laboured faithfully for thirty years. He 
-Vas Ordained .Bishop of Korwich in 1837. He was a natu- 
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020 rniic- Jro n lind ; Uti a <ill more o^ttraordit^r} 
instance, l^^nh a> regard' di>*ance from land •* ^ 
sjtintion, that of a common titlark (-‘f* •• ' 
fraUrsts) haMO" aL^hud <in bcanl a vci>scl fro * 
Livcniool in latfude 47.4^ &3uth. longitude 43-*7 
'\est, in SepitinKr iSer at a <i:';tancc of at 
1300 miles from the ncirc.i mamhnd of 
America, and nlxiat 900 from the wild and barren 
island of Georgia. The juKir little tra'cller "■’n” 
taken and brought back to Luer|>ool, where it 
seen by Dr. Traill, one of our nio-.t eminent naiura- 
li^ts. An owl ha«; been al^ seen gliding o\ef thii 
midst of the Atlantic Ocean, with a^ much apparent 
ca^^e as if it had been seeking for mice amongst its 
native f.ckU To the distant vox ages of this bird 
we can. indeed, 1>car our testimony when sailing 
in the .Meduerranean. At dajbght a brown owl 
w.as obserxed on the main top-gallant-j ard and 
secured by .an actix c sailor ; for three or four da> . it 
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N\as detained, but as u appeared to pine, it was 
again sent adrift. At first it seemed bewildered, 
but after wheeling round the ship twice or thrice. 
It steered direct as an arrow from a bow for the 
nearest land, distant about cighij miles 

We cannot after this be surprised to hear that 
certain seafaring birds are constantly found at a 
thousand miles, and often greater distances, from 
hnd. Three of the most remarkable of these w ild 
wanderers are the albatross {^Dtomedia txulani), 
the tropic bird (Pharloit Phcemturns), and the frigate 
bird (Tachypetes aqutla) The first of these, the 
albatross, the largest of the attuatic tribe, with 
plumage of the most delicate w hue, escept the back 
and tops of its wings, which are of a dark grey, 
floats in the air borne up bj a \ast e\pansc of wing, 
measuring fourteen feet, or even more, from tip to 
tip. The air and the water, indeed, seem to be far 
more natural to it than the hnd, w here it is so help- 
less, owing to Its enormous length of wing, which 
prevents it from rising, unless it can launch itself 
from a steep precipice or projecting rock, that it is 
completely at the mercy of those who approach, and 
one blow on the head generally kills it instantl) . 

The tropic bird is the very reverse of the heavy 
gigantic albatross, and might fairly be called the 
fairy of the ocean ; seen as it is in the genial lati- 
tudes of the warmest climates of the globe — now a 
stationary speck, elevated as far as the eye can reach, 
contrasted with the dark blue of the sky, like a 
spangle m the heat ens ; then suddenly descending 
like a falling star, and as suddenly checking its 
course to hover for a while over the topmost point 
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unless perched "" 

■i'ub'ng poi„j ‘ha pinnacle of a rock or i- 

^’ctilier is ,, ? ” branch, it cannot take /Ifeht. 
«s feet are but "PO" the naves, as 

’engtli of « ebbed : and in addition W 

‘■“‘n a flat-water ns difficult ^0^ 

don'ny ‘h^ Jevel ground 

"bow‘“'‘“^<=Pcculiar7„ 

‘nil and S be said"“"^'^'"®'’‘® “'’U calculated 

inch M r (‘br;!:'"""' ^ 

'’i'nnr con, bear a ‘‘'“si not exceeding 

ifigaie bird""”” S but v ^ ''“eniblance to those 
°"'>-i-°r flaat"”'‘ mor^r-.b- prodded the 
inOffue in f a time but^r means, not 
out risk of f n!®'”"® of ai’ ‘or ever, tvithout 
plain tin's (at sh^ii” sleep udtb- 

- ns to render^ ‘o c-v 

dtffieulty, bu, mere,”y° n made r "'““‘5’’ 

nn additi doubt or 

nstance of the 
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beautiful arrangement adopted by the I’rovidencc 
of Gotl in all llis \\ondrous works. 

On examining it, \\c shill find first beneath the 
throat a large pouch communicating with the lung'^, 
and with the hollow and particularly light bone- 
work of its skeleton. Suppose, then, that the bird 
wishes to rest in the air ; m the first place, it a\ails 
itself of the large wmg% which it is enabled by 
constant habit to keep expanded, and which arc m 
themselves nearly sufficient to sustain its w eight, and 
float its light body in the air. But, in addition to 
the wing, suppose the bird fills its large pouch with 
air, and from thence forces it into all Us bones 
and cavities between the flesh and the skin, what 
Anil happen? That the heat of its cirailation (and 
it IS well known that the heat of a bird s circulation 
is considerably bc)ond that of other animals) will 
rarefy the internal air, which will therefore puff up, 
not only the pouch, but c%cr)' ca\ii), and thus gue 
the bird a surprising additional buoyanc) or power 
of floating, even in the higher regions of tlic atmos- 
phere. And that this is the case may be presumed 
iiiepTft habils ; for when the ^ower cuTrenls oiah 
are stormy and disagreeable, up goes the frigate 
bird to a higher and calmer current, where just as 
A^e see the light fleecy clouds in the sky, it remains 
suspended with outstretched wing, motionless and 
at rest, till, roused by hunger, it expels the rarefied 
air, and emptying its pouch, descends towards the 
waves; but as it ne\er cither di\es or swims, on 
approaching within a few* feet, it instantly stops and 
changes its direction, so as to skim along and catch 
the flying-flsh with its hawk-like bill and talons, or 



both tO£rcihpr c^ -a^m-ey 

or e^en touching th^«alc^tl'^''^•’ ‘° 
<ioMm,.ir(ls liead foremost ikc’lh 

oinng lurds the r gonnet and other 

<-olumn Ofair with n, > striking the upper 

rng them one ka.ns "’""S ond clos- 

darts on the tliine fi,| ‘"'I’o'e its back, it 

n» almost in^arllhlv to" certainty 

-’^fost travel! u 

>'' tlie passage of'dm Ta"a ^“nstantinople 
^I-->rmom ,^y hi l^«danelles and the Sea of 

'-^SCOsapklnkh.T"''. " ^0 

d>oughoccasknal’lysee"n inVth "'"’Shl^oiirhood, 

l’cl->go. as at e\ank a,?i v P'’'^ of ‘lie Archi- 
excited their cunLty'and 

one of the Sy “u ho'""^- “ 

‘ ‘hej are to be seen in e " '° "“‘feed it, 

and dow n the Bosphorus w nr'"'" P“'‘’"S “P 

diey arrive either at the Ttl "P'd*!}'- When 

roora, they again vvhLl a ^ea or Sea of Jfar- 
cl'anncl, and this course .1°“' "P '''“ 

■nomenfs intcnnission o “"f '°"'‘n“n without a 
nc'erseen to alight cithe'" " 

for a monLt deva' rr"" 
slacken their sjxied • are " course or 

or take any food • ’ an.i •“ search for 

«a.gned for xhy extraok"" 

By rvlueh d.eyarebartcr'if''' 

’rein, they e.iher rise a fe„ r " "'"-'‘x a Hock of 

"evlge. Their •' di'ides 
••'oagh so minietous anV s" 

'°c!ose, the whirr of 
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their %vmgs is scarcely ever heart!. They arc so 
abundant in the Sea of Marmora ilrat near iNscnty 
ftochs have been countctl in the passage of a few 
inile>. One reason why they have c^vcapcd the close 
attention of naturalist^t is, that no person is permilicd 
to kill any bird upon the Bo'.phorus w ithoui incur- 
ring the displeasure of the Turks, w ho, although very 
indifferent as to ilie lives of luunan beings, are 
extremely averse to lake the lives of animals. 


THE CHARACTER OF HAROLD. THE LAST 
OF THE SAXON' KINGS. 

pRorEssoR Edward A. Freeman. 

[Edward Augustus Freeman was bom at Harborne, Stafford- 
shire, in 1833. He was elected Scholar of Totniy College, 
Oxford, in 1B41 ; Fellow in 1845 ; Honoraty* Fellow In j88o. 
He wat K\aminer in the School of Law and Modem History- 
in ■J857 and 1873. Professor Freeman’s chief works are “The 
Histoiy and Conquests of the Saracens,” 1856 ; “ The History 
of the Norman Conquest,” 1867 to 1876 ", “Old English 
History,” 1869; “Growth of the English Constitution,” 1872; 
** General Sketch of European Histor>’,” 1S72 ; “Historical 
Essays,” 1875-79, and some works on Architecture Mr 
Freeman was chosen Professor of Modern History- at Oxford 
in x£ 84. The following cjctract is taken from his “History 
of the Norman Conquest,” hy courteous permission of the 
Delegates of the Clarendon Press, from which this valuable 
work is issued. Professor Freeman died in Spain in 1E92 ] 

The few recorded actions of Harold, Earl of the 
East Angles, could hardly have enabled men to 
look forward to the glorious career of Harold, Earl 
of the M'est Saxons, and of Harold, King of the 
English. To his first great government, a trying 
1 F 



cAJrros or liteka run: t - rfema '’ 
elevation intlced for one in the full vjVour of yout^i 
and passion, he was apparently raised alx)nt three , 
years after the election of Kadward, when he hhn- 
sclf could not ha\e pissed his twenty* year. 
^^h^le siiU joung he experienced somcirhat of the 
ilucluations of human affairs, and he seems to have 
learned wisdom Ijj* experience. Still theic mnst 
have been in him from the beginning the germs Ot 
lho=ie great qualities which shone forth so con* 
spiciiouiJy in his later career. It is not hard to 
paint his portraiture alike from his recorded actions 
and from the elaborate descriptions of him which 
we possess from conlemporar)' hands- The praises 
of the great Earl sound forth in the latest specimen 
of the native minstrcKy of Teutonic England ; nnd 
they sound forth with a tnier ring than the half- 
conventional praisci of the saintly monarch, whose 
greatest glor>*, after all, was that he had called 
Harold to the government of his realm. ^ 
biographer of Eadward, the panegj'rist of Godwine, 
is indeed the common laureate of God wine’s whole 
family; but it is not in the special interest of 
Harold that he writes. He sets forth the merits of 
liarold with no sparing hand ; he approves of him 
as a ruler, and he admires him as a man ; but his 
own personal affection plainly clings more closely 
to the rival brother Tostig. His description of 
Harold is therefore the more tnistw'orthy, and it 
fully agrees with the cHdence of his recorded 
acdons. Harold, then, the second son of Godwins, 
IS set before us as a man uniting every gift of mind 

1 ChTOnn. Ab. and ic^s- 
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and bod> which could attnct to him the 'idnurition 
and affection of the age in which he li\cd.* Till 
in stature, beautiful in countenance, of a bodily 
strength whose memory snU hsei> in the rude pic- 
torial art of hia time,- he was> foremost aUk^ in 
the nctue courage and m the possiNC endurance of 
the warrior. In hunger and watchfulness, m the 
wearing labours of a campaign no less than in the 
passing excitement of the da^ of battle, lie stood 
forth as the leader and the model of ilie Tnghsli 
people,^ Alike ready and Mgorous m action, he 
knew when to slnke and how to strike , he knew 
how to measure himself against cncnncb of every 
kind, and to adapt hts tactics to every position in 
which the accidents of warfare might place him, 
He knew how to chase the light-armed Ihitcn from 
fastness to fastness, how to charge, a\o in hand, on 
the bristling lines of his jSorwcgnn namtsakt, and 
how to bear up, hour after hour, against the re 
pealed onslaughts of the Korman horsemen and the 
more terrible thunder-shower of the ISorman arrows 
It as plain that in him, no less than an his Tnore 
succe>sful, and therefore more famous rival, we have 
to admire, not only the mere animal courage of the 

^ Vita Eadw 408 “ Virtute corporis et animi in populo 

prffi'itatn.t ut alter Judas Machabaeus, 

' In ibe Bayeuv Tapestry Harold is represented as lifting 
the Norman soldiers from the quicksands Mith the greatest 
ea«e 

S Vita Badw J09 “‘Olcrque (the writer is comparing 
Harold and Tomg) satis pulcro et venusto corpore et, ut 
coiijicimus, non inxquaU roborc, non disparis audirix. Sed 
iwAjor nauv Haroldus procenor statur'v, pains «atis (these 
words are clearh corrupt) mhmtisHbonbus, Mgiluset media, 
multi ommi lenitate et promption sapicntil ’ 
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soldier, but the true skill of the leader of 
which would have placed both Harold and 
high among the captains of any age. 

But the son of Godwine, the heir of his greatness, 
was not merely a soldier, not merely a general. J 
he inherited from his father those militarj' quah’n^ 
which first drew on Godwine the notice alike of 
the English ^Etheling and of the Danish king, he 
inherited also that eloquence of speech, that wdsdom 
in council, that knowledge of the laws of the land, 
vhich made him the true leader and father of th^ 
English people. Great as Harold w.as in war, his 
character as a civil ruler is still more remarkable, 
still more worthy of admiration. One or tvi’O 
actions of his earlier life show indeed that the spint 
of those days of \joIence had laid its hand even on 
him. But from the time when he appears in his 
full maturity- as the acknowledged chief of the 
English nation, the most pron)inent feature in his 
character is his singular gentleness and mere}'. 
Kever, either in warfare or in civil strife, do we 
find Harold bearing har<IIy upon an enemy. From 
the lime of his advancement to the practical govern- 
ment of the kingefom, there is not a single harsh or 
cruel action ^^ilh which he can be charged. His 
polic}' was ever a policj' of conciliation. His pane- 
g}*ri5t indeed confines his readiness to forgive, his un- 
willingness to avenge, to his dealings with his own 
co„ntr}*men only.s jjm same magnanimous 

^ De Inv c. 14. **Tutn . , . asimiaetlesatn terra; perilE, 
tura quia -=e talcm gerebat quod non solum x\ngli, xcrum 
einm ^or^nni e» Gallici imprimis invidebant pulcritudini 
eJ r-wdentu^, mjhtja: etsaqaeitati/’ 

. - \ iia Eadw. 405. ** Mulmm olloquia p^rferre, nam non 
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spirit is shown in crises where his conduct was ICbS 
capable of being guided by mere policy than in bis 
dealings nith Mercian rivals and with Northum- 
brian re%'oUers. We sec the same generous temper 
in his Irealment of the conquered Princes of Wales 
and of the defeated invaders of Stamford Bridge. 
As a ruler, he is dcscrilicd ns wallving in the steps 
of Ills father, as the terror of evil-doers and the rc- 
warder of those who did well. Devoted heart and 
soul to the service of his country', he was no less 
loyal in personal attention and ser\ icc to her way- 
ward and half-foreign king.' Throughout his 
career he was the champion of the independence 
of England against the dominion of strangers. To 
keep the court of England free from ilie shoals of 
foreigners who came to fatten on English estates 
and honours, and to meet the same enemies in o}ien 
arms tipon the lieights of Senlnc, were only two 
different ways of discharging the great duty to 
W'hich his whole energies w'cre devoted. And yet 
no man was ever more free from narrow insular 

facile prodcrc, non facile quoque, ct in civem sive compatrio- 
turn, ut reor, nusquam, ulcisci.” 

Compare the character of Edward the First : — 

*' Totus Christo traditur Rex nosier Edwardus ; , 

Velox cst ad >emam, ad vindictam. tardus.'* 

Political Songs (Cam. Soc ), p. 163, 

' See the poem in the Chronicles. So Snorro (Ant- Celt. 
Scand. 185, 1 -a 5 ng, Ui 73), while strangely making Harold the 
youngest of the family, and hardly realising bis position in 
the kingdom, hears ample testimony to the kindly relations 
subsisting between him and the king. He is there called 
Eadward's " foster son.** The biographer calls him “ nutricius 
suus frater.** 
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prejudices, from my unworthy jealousy of 
as such Ills own numl was enlarged and ennc e 
by foreign tmrcl, by the study of the politics 
institution's of other nations on their own soil, 
not onh made the pilgrimage to Rome, a practic 
which the taample of Cnut seems to ha\e ^ 
fashionable among English nobles and prehte^j ^ 
he w ent on a joiirntj through \ arioiis parts of u^u » 
carefuJl} c\amming into the condition of the countr) 
and the policj of Us rulers, among whom we ma) 
be sure that the renowned Duke of Rouen was not 

forgotten^ And Harold was e\cr ready to a' elcomo 

and to reward real merit m men of foreign but 
He did not «cruple to confer high offices on strange^ 
and to call men of worth from foreign lands to he p 
him in hia most chenshed undertakings. But, "hii 
the bount) of Eadward was squandered on NonUiinS 
and Frenchmen, \utcrlj alien m language and feel- 
ing, It was the pohc} of Harold to strengthen the 
connection of England with the Continental nations 
nearest to us m blood and speech - AU the for' 
eigners promoted by Harold, or m the da^-s of his 
influence, were natnes of iho^e kindred Teutonic 
lands whose sons might stiU almost be looked upon 
as fUlow countrjmen 

Such was Harold as a leader of Englishmen in 
war and in peace. As for his personal character, 
wc can discern that in the recei\ed piety of the age 
he surpassed his father. The charge of invasion of 
the rights of ecclesiastical bodies is brought against 

1 Vita Eadw 410. , 

- I refer both to KaroW's o\vn proceedings at W'altham 
and to the general protnotion of Germaos during this reign 
See Stubbs, De Im 9. 
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liim no less ihin against Godwinc ; but llae instance 
vhicli has brought mo>t cU'^crctht upon hi^ name 
can be easily sho\sn to be a mere tissue of nil'icon* 
ceptions and exaggerations. But it is far more 
certain that Harold ^\as the iniimalc friend of the 
bc’it and holiest man of his lime. Wulfstan, the 
sainted Bishop of Worcester, was the object of his 
deepest alTcction and rc\crcncc; he would at any 
lime go far out of his way for the benefit of his 
exhortations and prajers; and the saint repaid his 
de%olion by lo>-al and \igorous sciaice m the day 
of neecl,^ Of his liberality his great foundation at 
Waltham is an c\crlasiing monument, and it is a 
monument not more of his liberality than of his 
wisdom. To the monastic orders Harold seems 
not to have been specially liberal ; - his bounty took 
another and a better chosen direction. The foun* 
dation of a great secular college m days when all 
the world seemed mad after monks, when lOng 
Eadward and Earl Leofne Mcd with each other m 
lavish gifts to religious hoii'^es at home and abroad, 
was in itself an act displacing no small vigour and 
independence of mind. The details, loo, of the 
foundation v\crc such as showed that the creation 

1 See William of Malmesburj''s Life of Wulfslan, -\ngl. 
Sacr. u 248, 253. 

- He was, however, a benefactor to the Abbey of Peter- 
■borough. The local histon-in, Hugo Candiduc, says (p 44, 
ap. SparLe), “ Comes Haroldus dedu CUftunc ct terram in 
Londonc juvta monastenum Sancti Pauli, juxta portum qui 
\ocatur Etheredishj the.” Harold's connection with London 
should be noticed. It was also at his advice that King 
Eadward made a grant to Abingdon (Hist. Mon. hb i 469), 
and that a Thegn named Thutkill, of whom we shnli hear 
again, commended himself to the same church (lb. 1. 484). 
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of '\\altViam was not the act of a moment of super- 
stitious dread or of reckless bounty, but the delibe- 
rate deed of a man who felt the responsibilities of 
lofty rank and boundless wealth, and who earnestly 
song It the welfare of his church and nation in all 
I mp. As to his irersonal demeanour, he was 
Imnk and open in his general bearing to a degree 
which was sometimes thought to be prejudicial to 
s interests. ^ 1 et he could on occasion dissemble 
an concMl his jiurpose — a gift which seems seme- 
mes to .ye been misconstrued," .and which ap- 
parent 3 ed him to the one great error of his life. 

e appears not to have been wholly free from the 
common fault of noble and generous dispositions, 
e c yge of occasional rashness w.as brought 

nal"'‘ 

charge w.as not wholly groundless.’ And we must 

^ ^ ita .^oa 

interdum comimmicie condlmm o*’ 

adei differre, si deb« d„d '■». et hoc intsrduin 

'idcretur fore su.t; comn.od.taii qu‘busdnm 

•adet. “"5 imerdum qu.-cdam simul.are 

potent.- In conn«t™ “th^hiT" 
quote a singular e.taacerat,oa r™ 

found „ mnrgin.al no-c on ™ “"'"'‘O"'' author, it is 

'V.nches.rr Annals (Lua'rd *''' '"'"’u'eripts of ti.e 

agrret quidquid neebat Ann—' .-ttroidus Res si sapienicr 
rrsrstcmt Sed '■“"■‘"f” iHum fra) 

suorum sc credidii iHL" “P'™, "“oouslantis, quod nullus 
idtich the hiographrr snaoialk- is the ad.crb 

linyt^ontothe“fc,rti,l.r-^?J^.;“PP’"t^ *“ Harold, in dis- 

thelast scene of hU life i against Harold during 

the biographer's disclaimer ^ ’'ere add 
Prtccpitatioaii .isc lemutis n, n ■'° 5 ’ ’ ‘‘Porrodciilio 
' el ilium si. e qnem. is 
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aOd tliat m his private life he diti not, at least in 
his early ivavlate either the monastic asccti* 

ci^m of the king or the stern domestic purit> of 
his rival the Conqueror. The most pathetic incident 
connected with his name tells us of a love of his 
carl) da}*, the da}S apparently of his 1-ast Anghin 
gov ernment, unrecognised bj the law s of the Church, 
but perhaps not wholly condemned by the standard 
of his own age, which shows, perhaps above every 
other talc in English histor} or legend, how much 
the love of woman can do and suffer.^ 

Such was the man who, seemingly in the fourth 
}ear of Eadward, in the twenty third or twenty- 
fourth of his«own age, was invested wuli the rule 
of one of the great divisions of England % who seven 
}ears later became the virtual ruler of the kingdom ; 
who at last, twenty-one jears from his first eleva- 
tion, received, alone among English kings, the crow n 
of England as the free gift of her people, and alone 
among English kings died, axe in hand, on her 
own soil, in the defence of England against foreign 
invaders. One prince alone in the later history of 
Europe rivals the peculiar glory which attaches to 
the name of Harold.- 

de Godwine p-wre gemtum, she ejus dvsciptmt et studio 
educaium arguent*^ ' Tiierc is a >ery remarkable pasi^age 
... in which the biographer sajs that HaroJd was “.ad 
sacramenta nimis (proti dolor) prod»gus,“ The allusion 
clearl> is to Harold s oath to William, which the biographer 
never distinctly mentions 

1 I refer of course to the talcof liadg>th Swanneshals. • • • 

2 Consiantine Palaiologos. — Ko. 
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GLnx OF THE DOOXES. 
E- Blackmore, B.a. 


[Richard Di^dJr » 

Blackmore, ‘i": w-’l of the Rev. John 

Kiucit^ j. J" ^nguorlh, RerUhire, in i»ee. H= 
''here he ttnd IXeler College, Oxfo.-d, 

"tts cr.!Ied ,o ,he =n<l gradu.lted B..\. in iSj;. 

«orU ^ “Lrre ond Temple in iSje. 

’t .‘‘Eptlh-n,” "The llngle of 

Creuocl, .Vovv^ii^V^' "»''K “Cbm Vnugh.m,' lEfC 



the Georgic:, of a translatica 

thecro^'Y'' ^'^'^''"'Ote&d" ProhoUy congenial 

f„„fr ‘h “f floners of b. “‘*'1 himself to the sludyand 
"O'^. I def ’'^7’ -idently, judgias 

{“‘‘“"ing eatmrt- ^ of J>'3ture. 

Vlimbb “ torna'n'^'"’ “"thors courteotu 

I-^a D Glen of t^r'"-. -'o-locea John RidJ 
ne jn ber childhoodT**^" l^oones and mceiing 

Eor now the dav 

offhehill-topj . nnr?*fi ^^***”E ^“1 behind the brown 
^ihfd, seemed Being void of leaf .and 

me. And every 

... >he water^ ^ ottring up for a w hite frost, 

fit to crj. with it " '"'tfi ^ 

bl.™h “P^t'tns in'th'* ^ 

f r “P tt front r ^ ^“shes, where a gre.nt 

Wfl^°h^‘’‘^ 'fie sides™!;,, "f “"I'"*'' “T 
’ ““ i saw it ^vas only 

though T 

““Id swim with great ease .and 
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comfort, and feared no depth of water, when I could 
fairly come to it, ) ct I had no desire to go o\ or head 
and ears into this great pool, being so cramped ami 
weary, and cold enough in all conscience, though 
wet only up to the middle, not counting mj arms 
and shoulders. .\nd the look of this black pit w as 
enough to stop one from doing into it, even on a 
hot summer’s day with sunshine on the water , I 
mean, if the sun cier shone there. -Vs it was, I 
shuddered and drew back ; not alone at the pool 
itself and the black air there was about it, hut also 
at the whirling manner, and wisping of w hite threads 
upon it in stripy circles round and round ; and the 
centre still as jet 

But soon I saw the reason of the stir and depth of 
that great pit, as well as of the roaring sound which 
long had made me w onder. Tor sl,irting round one 
side, with very little comfort, because the rocks w ere 
high and steep, and the ledge at the foot so narrow, 
I came to a sudden sight and marvel, such as I ne\ er 
dreamed of. For lo 1 I stood at the foot of a long 
pale slide of w ater, coming smoothly to me, w ithout 
any break or hindrance, for a hundred yards or more, 
and fenced on cither side with cliff, sheer, and 
straight, and shining. The water neither ran nor 
fell, nor leaped with any spouting, but made one 
even slope of it, as if it had been combed or planed, 
and looking like a plank of deal laid down a deep 
black staircase. However there w.ts no side-rail, 
nor any place to walk upon, only the channel a 
fathom wide, and the perpendicular walls of crag 
shutting out the evening. 

The look of this place had a sad effect, scaring me 
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\ery greatly, and making me feel that I would gi'i^ 
something only to be at home again, avith Anmc 
cooking my supper, and our dog, * ‘ Watch, * snifiing 
up\\ arc! But nothing « ould come of m i^hing ; that 
I had long found out ; and it onlv made one the le"-’ 
inclined to work without white feather. So I Itud 
the case before me in a little council ; not for lo-s of 
time, hut onlj that I wanted rest, and to see things 
trul). 


Then sajs I to mjself, “John Ridd, the-.e trees, 
and pools, and lonesome rocks, and setting of the 
sunlight, are making a gruesome coward of thec. 
.Shall I go back to mj mother so, and be called her 
fearlc-s bo) ’ ’ 

Xei erthelev., I am free to on n that it w as not any 
fine sense of shame which settled mj decision ; fot 
indeed there was nearly as much of danger in going 
hack asm going on, .and jicrhaps ei en more of labour, 
the journey being so roundabout But that which 
&ai ed me from turning back was a strange inquisitii e 
desire, lery unbecoming m a boj of little years; m 
•a word I would risk a great deal to know what 
made the water come down like that, and what there 
was at the top of it. 


Therefore, seeing hard strife licfore me, I girt up 
my "ceches anew , wath each buckle one hole tighter, 
r . e s en straps were stretching and giiing, and 
may np my legs were grown smaller from the cold- 
Csso It. w-n I bestowed my' fish around iny neck 
note tig t y , and not stopping to look much, for 

wb" O'er the fork of rocks 

, 0 water liad scooped the stone out, and 

shunning thus the ledge from whence it rose like 
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the tnar.e of a ailiite horse into the hroail black |X>ok 
softly I let my feet into the clip ant! ru'-h of the 
torrent. 

And here I had reckoned wiiho-jt my ho'.t, 
although (as I thought) so clever; and it nas much 
but that I ^\cnt down into the great black t>ool, and 
had never been heard of more ; and thh- must h-rvo 
been the end of me, except for my trusts loach-fork. 

For the green wave came do\ni like great bottles 
upon me, and my legs were gene off in a moment, 
and I had not time to cry out with woniler, only to 
think of my mother and Annie, and knock my head 
very sadly, w hich made it go round so that brains u ere 
no good, even if I had any. But all in a moment, 
before I knew aught, except that I must die out of 
the ua), uith a roar of water ttixm me, my fork, 
praise God, stuck fast in the rock, and I was borne 
up upon it. 1 felt nothing except that here was 
another matter to begin upon ; and it might be worth 
uhile, or again it might not, to have another fight 
for it. But presently the dash of the water upon 
'my face revived me, and my mind grew u.sed to the 
roar of it ; and meseeraed I had been worse off than 
this.when first flung into the Lowman. 

Therefore I gathered my legs back slowly, os if 
they were fish to be landed, stopping whenever the 
water flew too strongly off my shin-bones, and 
coming along without sticking out to let the wave 
get hold of me. And in-thls manner 1 won a foot- 
ing, leaning well fonvard like a draught-horse, and 
balancing on my strength as it were, with the ashen 
stake set behind me. Then I said to myself, “John 
Txidd, the sooner you get yourself out by the way 
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)ou came, the l>cttcr it wU be for you. -But to 
my great di^^may and affright, I sate that no choice 
^^as left me now, cvcept that I must climb somehow 
\ip that htU of water, or else be washed down into 
the pool and whirl around it till it drowned n^* 
For there was no chance of fetching back b) t e 
wa) I had gone down into it, and farther up 
hedge of rock on either side of the watcr-way, ridn^ 
a hundred }ards in height, and for all I could t 
h\e hundred, and no place to set a fool in. 

Ha\mgsnid the Lord's rra>er (which was all X 
knew), and made a \ery bad job of it, 1 gcasp 
the good loacli'Stick under a knot, and steadied m® 
with ni) left hand, and so with a sigh of de>y^>^ 
began iny course up the fearful torrent-way* 
me it seemed half-a-mile at least of sliding water 
abo%e me, but in truth it was htlle more than t* 
furlong, as I came to know afterwards. It would 
have been a hard ascent c\cn without the slippCO” 
slime and the force of the n\er over it, and I had 
scanty hope indeed of c\er winning the summit* 
Nevertheless my terror left me, now I was face to 
face with it, and had to meet the worst; and I set 
mj'self to do my best w ith a v igour and sort of h?ird' 
ness which did not then surprise me, but have done 
so ever since. 


The water w.as only sL\ inches deep, or from that 
to nine at the utmost, and all the way up I could 
see m) feet looking w hue in the gloom of the hollow , 
and here and there I found resting-place, to hold on 
by the cliff and pant awhile. And gradually as I 
went on, awannlh of courage breathed in me, to 
think that perhaps no other had dared to trj’ that 
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pass "before me, and to wonder wbit mother would 
say to it And then came thouijht of mj father ato, 
and the pain of mj feet abated. 

How I went carefullj, step b) step, beeping m) 
arms in front of me, and ncacr daring to straighten 
my knees, is more than I can tell clearlj, or i\cn 
like now to think of, because it makes me dream 
of it. Only I must acknowledge that tlic greatest 
danger of all was just where I saw no jeopardj, but 
ran up a patch of black ooic-wccd m a ecr\ boastful 
manner, being now not far from the summit. 

Here I fell eciy' piteouslj, and was like to haac 
broken mj knee-cap, and the torrent got hold of 
my other leg w hile I w as indulging the bnii'od one 
And then a a lie knotting of cramp disabled me, and 
for a while I could onlj roar, till my mouth was full 
of water, and all of ni) iiod) was sliding. But the 
fright of that brought me to again, and m> elbow 
caught in a rock-hole ; and so I managed to start 
again, with the help of more Iiumiht} 

Now being in the most dreadful fright, because I 
was So near the top, and hope was beating within 
me, I laboured hard with both legs and arms, going 
like a mill and grunting. At hast the rush of forked 
water, where first it came oaer the lips of the fall, 
dro\e me into the middle, and I stuck awhile with 
my toe-balls on the slippery links of the pop-weed, 
and the a\ orld was green and ghdder) , and I durst 
not look behind me. Then I made up my mind to 
die at last ; for so my legsarould ache no more, and 
my breath not pam my heart so ; only it did seem 
such a pity after fighting so long to gi\e in, and 
the light ar as coming upon me, and again I fought 
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towards it ; then suddenly I felt fresh air, and fell 
into it headlong. 

\N hen I came to inj self again, my hands were full 
of >oung grass and mould, and a little ^rl hneehng 
at ni} 'lule was rubbing my forehead tenderly ^vith a 
dock-leaf and a handkerchief. 

“Oh, I am so glad/' she whispered softlyi ns I 
opened my ejes and looked at her ; “ now >ou will 
tr) to he better, won't jou?*’ 

I had neier heard so sweet a sound as came from 
betw etn her bright red lips, w hile there she knelt 
and gazed at me ; neither had I c\er seen an} thing 
so beautiful as the large dark eyes intent upon me, 
full of pit) and wonder. And then, my nature bemg 
slow, and perhaps, for that matter hea\*j', I wandered 
With my hazy eies down the black shower of her 
hair, as to my jaded gaze it seemed ; and where it 
fell on the turf, among it (hkc an early star) was the 
first primrose of the season. And since that day, I 
think of her, through ail the rough storms of my lifer 
when I see an early pnmrose. Perhaps she liked 
m> countenance, and indeed I know she did, because 
she said so afterw ards ; although at the time she w as 
too }oung to know what made her take to me, ^''Ot 
t lat I had any beauty, or e\er pretended to h'i'C 
an), onl) a solid healthy face, which man} gmb 
have laughed at. 

^ Thereupon I sat upright, with my little trident still 
in one hand, and was much afraid to speak to her, 
being conscious of m} coimtr} -brogue, lest she should 
cea^e to like me. But she clapped her hands, and 
mat ealri mg^ dance around mj back, and came to me 
on the other side, as if 1 ,,ere a great pla} thing. 
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is jour mmc’” she ssul, is if she 
hsd cscrj right to ask me; “and how did joii 
come here, and what ate these wet things in this 
great bag?” 

“You had better let them alone,” I said , “ thcj 
are loaches for nijr mother. But 1 w ill gi\ e j on some 
if jou like. ’ 

“ Dear me, how much jou think of them ' \\ hj, 
the) are onij fish. But how j our feet are bleeding ' 
Oh, I must tie them up for jou. And no shots 
nor stockings! Is jour mother terj poor, poor 
boj? ’ 

“rCo, ’ I said, being \e\cd at this , “we arc rich 
enough to buj all this great meadow, if we chose; 
and here mj" shoes and stockings be ” 

“Whj, thej are quite as wet as jour feel. And 
I cannot licar to see j our feet Oh, please to let 
me manage them ; I will do it \erj softlj ” 

“ Oh, I don’t think much of that,” I replied ; “ I 
shall put some goose grease to them But how j ou 
are looking at me 1 I ne\er saw any one like jou 
before My name is John Ridd What is jour 
name ’ ” 

“Loma Doone,”she answered in a low voice, as 
if afraid of it, and hanging her head so that I could 
see onlj’ her forehead and cj clashes ; “ if j ou please, 
my name is Lorna Doone ; and I thought j ou must 
base known it ” 

Then I stood up and touched her hand, and tried 
to make her look at me ; but she only turned aw ay 
the more. Young and harmless as she was, her 
name alone made guilt of her. Kevertheless I could 
not help looking at her tenderly, and the more when 
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her blushes turned into tears, and her tears to long, 
low <sobs. 

“Don't erj,” I said, “ whatc^er )ou do. I 
sure}ouha\e nc\er done anj Inmu I will gi^eyou 

all ni} fish, Lorna, and catch some more ibr mother; 

onl} don t be angr> wuh me.” 

She flung her little soft anus up in the passion of 
her tear'?, and looked at me so piteously, that what 
did I do but kiss her. It seemed to be a aery odd 
tning, when I came to think of it, because I hated 
kis-mg so, as all lioncat bojs must do. But she 
touched ni) heart with a sudden delight, like a 
cowshi>-blossom (although there were none to be 
seen )ei) and the sweetest flowers of spring. 

bhe ga\o me no encouragement, ns m} mother in 
her place would ha\e done ; naj, she e\en wiped her 
hps (which methoughl was rather nide of her), and 
drew aw a}, and smoothed her dress, as if I had u«ed 
a reedom, Tlien I feUmj cheeks grow burning red, 
gazed at mj legs and w as sorr\ . For although 
s e was not at all a proud child (at am rate in her 
oimtcnance), jet I knew that she was b\ birth a 
thousand } ear. m front of me. They might haic 
.en and trained me, or (which would be more to 
^ Sisters, until u \tas time for us to 

'ra'ued our children after n~, for 

natunli* ”*^'r' ^oees uhleh Loma Doone baJ 

to It. 

of HI,* ^ ^ woman’s boj , a j eoman e\ erj inch 

U I de ^r^: "’’ri' ^ -d «tere uas she. 

5 puople of ranh and taste, ,il,o took pride in her 
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beauty and set it to advantage. Tor though her hair 
V as fallen don n by reason of her ts ildness, and some 
of her frock nas touched with wet where she had 
tended me so, behold her dress ss as pretty enough 
for the queen of all the angels ! The colour^ were 
bright and rich indeed, and the substance sery 
sumptuous, y et simple and free from tinsel stuff, and 
matching most harmoniously . All from her w aisl to 
her neck was white, plaited in close like a curtain, 
and the dark soft weeping of her hair, and the 
shadowy light of her eyes (like a wood rayed through 
with sunset), made it seem yet whiter, as if it were 
done on purpose. As for the rest, she knew what 
it was a great deal belter than I did; for I neiei 
could look faraway from her eyes when they were 
opened upon me. 

Kow, seeing how I heeded hci, and feeling that I 
had kissed her, although she was such a little girl, 
eight years old or thereabouts, she turned to the 
stream in a bashful manner, and began to watch the 
water, and rubbed one leg against the other. 

I for my part, being vexed at her beliaiiour to 
me, took up all my things to go, and made a fuss 
about it ; to let her know I w as going. But she 
did not call me back at all, as I had made sure she 
would do ; morcov er, I knew that to try the descent 
was almost certain death to me, and it looked as 
dark as pitch ; and so at the mouth I turned round 
again, and came back to her, and said, “ Lorna ” 

“ Oh, I thought you were gone,” she answered ; 
“why did you ever come here? Do you know 
what they w ould do to us, if they found y ou here 
with me ? ” 
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" I5eat H5, r tl.ircay, vcij- fard, or wc r.t I«-"- 
Incy coiilti ni'vcr you." 

“ N'o. Thi-}- woiihl l:ill us bolh o-Jlrishl, sr.J 
«0 'li litre by !!,(. of,p„ tells 

me that I nni-t come to that.” 

" "'"’“I'l ilicy Kill me for ?” 

eraiKsejoii h.v.e found the u*a 3 * tip here, nnd 
C) nt:\ cr coui-l Inrhevo it. JCow*. please to go ? ob, 
c.ase Ihey tviH Kii( moment. 

to I' . '‘^O* nu:cli »-for I sv-as teasing licr 

r nuidi indeed, and I will call yo'J 

An r }Oii hke : only please to go, John. 

^ know, you can 

come and tell me how they are.’’ 

imilfi" ^ ^ you VCO' 

more much as Annie, ami a great (leal 

vou • anTr ^ *“"■ ""y 

SO inti«t ' <^onic back again to-morrow, 

r caught wifh onlJ"'' 

just had puppiesi-!."' •'>"'1 our dog has 

is not a do^'ili ’’“'‘o “ ^og. There 

uoisy tiling^ '* ’'^y- They say they are such 

they are, Lorna I— *"^" 1 ^ 1 *" things 

dog ; I will =how ^ you the loveliest 

“Hush !'■ A J*”" how long he is.” 
all my heart was tr^'^ ™lley ; and 

and Lorna’s face wa^ 1 *"^ sunset, 

terror. She shrank '' pleasant play to 

"ith such a power of,'* ’oohed up at me, 

P "« of weakness, that I at once made 
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np my mind to save her or to die with her. A tingle 
went through all my liones, and I only longed for 
my carbine. The little girl took courage from me 
and put her cheek quite close to mine. 

“Come with me down the waterfall. I can 
carry you easily ; and mother will l.akc care of 
you.” 

“No, no,” she cried, as I took her up : “ I will 
tell you what to do. They are only looking for me. 
You sec that hole, that hole there ? ’’ 

She pointed to a little niche in the rock which 
ve^ed the meadow, about fifty yards aw-ay from 
us. In the fading of the twilight I could just 
descry it. 

“Yes, I see it ; but they will see me crossing the 
grass to get there.” 

"Look! look!” She could hardly speak. “There 
is a way out from the top of it ; they would kill 
me if I told it. Oh, here they come ; I can see 
them.” 

The little maid turned as white as the snow which 
hung on the rocks above her, and She looked at the 
water and then at me, and she cried, “ Oh, dear ! oh, 
dear 1 ” And then she begun to sob aloud, being so 
young and unready. But I drew her behind the 
withy-bushes, and close down to the water, where 
it was quiet and shelving deep, ere it came to the 
lip of the chasm. Here they could not see either 
of us from the upper valley, and might have sought 
a long time for us, even when they came quite near, 
,‘if the trees had been clad with their summer clothes. 
■.Luckily I had picked up my fish and taken my 
“three-pronged fork arvay. 
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Crouching in iliat holloiv nest, ^ 

together in ever <;o little compass, I gf the 

fierce men come down on the other si 
wnter, not hearing .any firearms, hut ^ 

and jovial, as if they srerc come from -nere 

dinner t.aken hungrily. “ Queen, queen ! 
shouting here an<l there and now and then . 
the pest is our little queen gone?” .g 

“They .aluays call me ‘queen,’ and 
be queen by and bje,” Lorna whisper “ 
uith her soft cheek on my rough one, an< 
little heart beating .against me: “oh, * ^ ^ 
crossing by the timber there, and then * e) 


IV I sec what to do. 


sure to see us.” 

“Stop,” said I; iio« .* 

must get into the rvater, and you must go 
sleep," 

“To be sure, yes, away in the meadow t 
But how bitter cold it will be for you !" ^ 

She saw in a moment the way to do it, soo 
than I could tell her ; and there was no time 
lose, 

“Now mind you never come again," she ulus 
pered over her shoulder, as she crept away uath a 
childish tuist, hiding her white front from niei 
only I shall come some times — oil, here they are, 
hladonna ! ” 


Baring scarce to peep, I crept into the water, and 
hay down bodily in it, with my head between tuo 
blocks of stone, and some flood-drift combing o'er 
me. The dusk "as deepening bet'veen the hills, and 
a"hite mist lay on the river; but I, being in the 
channel of it. could see every ripple, and twig’ 
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rush, and glazing of milight al>ove it, as bright os 
in a picture ; so that to my ignorance there seemed 
no chance at ail but w hat the men must find me. 
For all this lime they were shouting, and swear- 
ing, and keeping such a hallabaloo, that the rocks 
ail round the valley rang, and my heart quaked, 
so (what avith this and the cold) that the water 
began to gurgle round me, and to lap upon the 
pehbles. 

Neither in truth did I trj' to stop it, being now so 
desperate, between the fear and the \\ retchedness ; 
till I caught a glimpse of the liltle maid, whose 
beauty and w hose kindliness haii made me j earn to lie 
with her. And then I knew that for her sake I tins 
bound to he bravo and hule mj self. She w as Ij ing 
beneath a rock, thirty or forty \atds from me, feign- 
ing (0 be fast asleep, w ith her drcss spread beautifully 
and her hair drawn over her. 

Presently one of the great rough men came round 
a corner upon her ; and there he stopped and gazed 
awhile at her fairness and her innocence, llien he 
caught her up in his arms, and kissed her so that I 
heard him ; and if I had only brought my gun, I 
would have tried to shoot him. 

" Here our queen is ! Here’s the queen, here's 
the captain’s daughter ! ” he shouted to his comrades ; 
"fast asleep, by God, and hearty I Now I have first 
claim to her, and no one else shall touch the child. 
Back to the bottle all of you ! ” 

He set her dainty little form upon his great square 
shoulder, and her narrow feet in one broad hand j 
and so in triumph marched away, with the purple 
velvet of her skirt ruffling in his long black beard. 
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entered \teli, and held on by “^omc dead fern-steni':, 
and did hope tliat no one would shoot me 

But while I was hugging mj-sclf like tin-., with a 
boyish manner of reasoning, m> joy was bUc to 
base ended in sad grief lioth to myself and my 
mother, and haply to all honest folk who shall has 
to read this history. For bearing a noise in front 
of me, and like a coward not knowing where, but 
afraid to turn round or think of it, I ftit my-i-lf 
going down some deep passage into a pit of liark- 
ncss. It avas no good to catch the sides, tiie w liole 
thing seemed to go w ith me Then, w itliout know - 
ing how, I w.as leaning oter a night of water. 

This water was of black r.adiancc, as arc certain 
diamonds, spanned across with \aiills of rock, and 
carry ing no image, nciilier show ing marge nor end, 
but centred (as it might be) with a bottomless m- 
draw al. 

tVitU that chill and dread upon me, and the sheer 
rock all around, and the faint light heaeing w mly 
on the silence of this gulf, I must base lost my wus 
and gone to the bottom, if there were any. 

But suddenly a robin sang (as they w ill do after 
dark towards spring) in the brown fern and ny 
behind roe. I took it for our little Annie's eoice 
(for she could call any' robin), and gathering cpiick 
w arm comfort, sprang np the steep way tow ards the 
starlight. Climbing back, as the stones gbd dow n, 
I heard the cold greedy wave go lapping, like a 
blind black dog, into the distance of arches and 
hollow' depths of darkness. 
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the I-\XGi;.\GE OF SHAKE?ril\RE. 

RfSSKLt. LoWKU- 

Lowell un in Toston, UtiiictJ Sra*f^ 
of the ‘‘ I' »r *** iT'* ptrhap^ in Enj:Umt3 

'^nucM j i '‘P^^. humorous poem«onpoTit>cftl««^J^“‘ 

‘«T^_ T* . AHKce Jitlecf, anil also of 
State. IZr, Mr. I^well uae TnPei 

"■a< \eA. ' Fn^Lind towarv!« the cTo-;c of hi* lif^i 
O, r ''’ »' ‘•'!-< !'> '?!■=• 

’'A/non:; aiJmiraMc critical E'^afS 

t?iough(s have a much more intjuiatf 
• S^^nenc fc/ation one uiih the other than mO't 
onr” iiotion of; and it is one thing toU'C 

aLlT" “ **■ ’■' >«Ions«l lo “5- 

voenbu^ l»'Ppcls of an over-mastcrins 

}j«rtvp''r^ ^el'now not,” says Ascham, “what 

for iho ^''‘■"'"'"S that care not for Words but 

‘onstte 'Jd the^earT’ "’z • ^'T"‘ ''"‘•'I “’I 

should be 7> " proverb, and that for i>oets 

the Scholar-, /re/* in the tmnlh ef 

theory, or at *'"*’*^ ‘° ‘''® 

confounded Ptaclice, of Wordsworth, who 

forms of phrase thought with rustic 

absconding into” atoned for his blunder by 

of any poet of i,-. niore latinised than that 

sth i " t^CMury. 

fatheraS’rjrnt"t^“^^ 

tentative Englishman s h* "as a repre- 

A country boy, he learned 
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first the rough and ready English of his rustic 
mates, who knew how to make nice verbs and 
adjectives courtesy to their needs. Going up to 
London, he acquired the iingtia aulica precisely at 
the happiest moment, just as it w.ns becoming in the 
strictest sense of the word moJern, just as it had 
recruited itself by fresh impressments from the 
Latin and Latinised languages with new words to 
e.’cpress the new ideas of an enlarging intelligence 
svhich printing and translating were fast making 
cosmopolitan — words which, in proportion to their 
novelty and to the fact that the mother-tongue and 
the foreign had not yet wholly mingled, must have 
been used with a more exact appreciation of their 
meaning.' It was in London, and chiefly by means 
of the stage, that a thorough amalgamation of the 
Saxon, Norman, and scholarly elements of English 
was brought about. Already Puttenham in his 
“ Arte of English Poesy" declares that the practice 
of the capital and the country within sixty miles of 
it was the standard of correct diction, the Jus ct 
■norma loquatdi. xMready Spenser had almost re- 
created English poetry, and it is interesting to 
observe that, scholar as he was, the archaic words 
xvhich he was at first over-fond of introducing are 
often provincialisms of purely English original. 
Already JIarlow had brought the English un- 
rhymed pentameter (which had hitherto justified 
but half its name by being always blank and never 
verse) to a perfection of melody, harmony, and 
x'ariety which has never been surpassed. Shake- 

t xVs w hen Ben Jonson is able to say, ** Men may securely 
sin, but safely never." 
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speare then found a language already to a certain 
extent established, but not yet fetloched by die- 
tionar}' and grammar mongers — a versification har- 
monised, but which had not yet exhausted all its 
modulations, nor been set in the stocks by cntics 
uho deal judgment on refractor}' feet that ^^ill 
dance to Orphean measures of which their judges 
are insensible. That the language was established is 
proved by its comparative uniformity as used by the 
dramatists, ^Yho wrote for mixed audiences, as well 
as by Ben Jonson s satire upon Marston^s neologisms. 
That It at the same time admitted foreign words to 
the rights of citizenship on easier terms than now, 
is in good measure equally true. What was of 
greater import, no arbitrary' line liad been drawn 
between high words and low ; vulgar then mcAnt 
simply w'hat was common ; poelr}" had not been 
aliened from the people by the establishment of the 
Upper House of \ocables, alone entitled to move 
in the stately ceremonials of verse, and priWleged 
from arrest while they for ever keep the promise of 
meaning to the ear and break it to the sense. ITi® 
hot conception of the poet had no time to cool 
while he w.as debating (he comparative respect- 
ability of this phrase or (hat, but he snatched what 
word his instinct prompted, and saw no indiscretion 
in making a king speak as his count!}' nurse might 
have taught him. It was Waller who first learned 
in I'rance that to talk in rhvme alone comported 
with the state of ro)-alty. 

In the time of Shakespeare the living tongue re* 
sembled that tree which Father Hue saw in Tartao’» 
whose leaves were languaged, and every hidden 
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root of thought, e\erj» subtlest form of feeling, ^\aa 
mated by new shoots and leafage of expression, fed 
from those unseen sources m the common earth of 
human nature. 

The Cabalists had a notion that \\hoe\er found 
out the m)slic vord for anj thing attained to abso- 
lute master}’ o\er that thing. The re\erse of this 
is certainly true of poetic expression, for he who is 
thorough!} possessed of his thought, who imagina- 
tively conceives an idea or image, bcLomes master of 
the word that shall most anipl} and fitly utter it. 
Heminge and Condcll tell us, according!) , that there 
was scarce a blot in the manuscripts they received 
from Shahcspcarc, and this is the natural corollary 
from the fact that such an imagination as his is as 
unparalleled as the force, varici), and beauty of the 
phrase in which it embodied itself.^ Wc believe 
that Shakespeare, like all other great poets, instinc- 
tively used the dialect which he found current, and 

1 Gray, himself a painful corrector, told KicholU that 
“nothing nos done so well as at the first concoction — adding 
as a reason, “ We think In words.” Ben Jonson 'aid that it 
v^'as a pity Shakespeare had not blotted more, for that he 
sometimes wrote nonsense — and cited m proof of it the 
verse— 

“ Ctesar did nev cr w rong but w hh just cause ” 

The last four words do not appear in the passage as it now 
stands, and Professor Cratk suggests that they were stricken 
out m consequence of Jonson’s criticism. This is very pro- 
bable; but we suspect that the pen v\.as in the hand of Master 
Heminge or his colleague. The moral confusion in the idea 
was surely admirably characteristic of the general who had 
just accomplished a successful eott/ the condemnation 

of which he would fanc> that he read in the face of c\er>’ 
honest man he met, and which he would therefore be for ever 
indircctlj palliating 
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’tnar his '\\ords v,cre not more n rested from their 
ordinarj* meaning than followed necessarily from 
the unnonted \\ eight of thought or stress of passion 
they were called on to support He needed not to 
maslv familiar thoughts in the words of unfamiliar 
phraseology ; for the life that was m his mind could 
transfuse the language of exery day with an intel- 
ligent M\acit}, that makes it seem lambent wth 
fiery purposes and at each new reading a new crea- 
tion. He could say w iih Dante, that no word had 
c\ er forced him to say w hat he w ould not, though he 
had forced many a word to say what iV would not, — ■ 
but only in the sense that the mighty magic of his 
imagination had conjured out of it its utmost secret 
of pou er or pathos. When I say that Shakespeare 
u^ed the current language of his day, I mean only' 
that he habitually employed such language as uas 
unucrsaily comprehensible, that he was not run 
aw-ay with by the hobby of any theory as to the 
fitncsS of this or that component of English for 
expressing certain thoughts or feelings. That the 
artistic \alue of a choice and noble diction was rjuite 
as well understood in his day as in ours is evident 
from the praises bestowed bv ht» contemporaries on 
Drayton, and the epithet ‘*well-languaged*' applied 
to Daniel, who'^c poetic style is a* modem as that 
of Tennyson ; but the cndle';^ absurdities about the 
comparative merits of Saaon and Ivomian-French, 
xented by pcr=ons incapable of di;.tinguishing one 
tongue from the other, were as yet unheard of. 
Hasty generaUsers are apt to overl^k the fact that 
Saxon was never to any great extent a hletary' Ian- 
guage. Accordingly, it held its ovvn very well in 
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the names of common things, but failed to ansiTci — 
the demands of complex ideas derived from them. 
The author of “ Piers Ploughman ’’ wrote for the 
people, — Chaucer for the court. \Vc open at random 
and count the Latin * words in ten verses of the 
“Vision” and ten of the “ Romaunt of the Rose " 

(a translation from the French), and find the propor- 
tion to be seven in the former and five in the hatter. 

But the secret of force in writing lies not so much 
in the pedigree of nouns and adjectives and verbs, 
as in ha\-ing something that you believe in to say, 
and making the parts of speech vividly conscious 
of it. It is when expression Isecomes an act of 
memors-, instead of an unconscious necessity, that 
diction takes the place of w.arm and hearty speech. 

It is not safe to attribute special virtues (as Bos- 
worth, for example, does to the Saxon) to words of 
whatever derivation, at least in poctiy. Because 
Lear's “ oak-cleaving thunderbolts ” and the “all- 
dreaded thunder-stone ” in “ Cymbeline ” are so fine, 
we ivould not give up Milton’s Virgilian “ fulniined 
over Greece,” where the verb in English conveys at 
once the idea of flash and reverberation, but avoids 
that of riving and shattering. In the experiments 
made for casting the great bell for "Westminster 
Tower, it was found that the superstition which at- 
tributed the remarkable sweetness and purity of tone 
in certain old bells to the larger mixture of silver in 
their composition had no foundation in fact. It was 
the cunning proportion in which the ordinary metals 

t XVe u«e the word Latin here to express words derlx'ed 
either mediately or immediately from that language. 
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- *'*\rerc balanced against each other, the pcrrcclion of 
form, and the nice gradations of thickness, that 
wrought the miracle. And it is precisely so nith 
the language of poetr}'. The genius of the poet 
Mill tell liirn nhat word to use (else nhat use in 
his being poet at all ?) ; and even then, unless the 
proportion and fumi, Mhether of parts or n'hole, be 
all that art requires and the most sensitive taste finds 
satisfaction in, he will have failed to make what 
shall vibiate through all its parts with a silver} 
unison — in other words, a poem. 

I think the component parts of English were in 
the latter years of Elizabeth thus exquisitely pt®* 
portioned one to the other. Vet Bacon had no 
faith in hts mother-tongue, translating the works on 
which his fame was to rest into what he called *^the 
unwersal language,*’ and affirming that “English 
would bankrupt all our books.” He was deein«^ 
a master of it, nevertheless 5 and it is curious that 
Ben Jonson applies to him in prose the same com- 
mendation which he gave Shakespeare in vcrsCj 
sa)ing, '*that he performed that in our tongue 
which may be compared or preferred either to 
inscUi'.i Greece or roim;'' and he adds this 

pregnant sentence ; In short, within his view and 
about Ills time were all the wits born that could 
honour a language or help stiidp. A'ow things daily 
fall : wit grows downwards, eloquence grows back- 
wards. * Ben had good reason for what he said of 
the wits. Not to speak of science, of Galileo and 
Kepler, the sixteenth centurj* was a spendthrift of 
literar)- genius. An attack of immortality in a 
family might have been looked for then as scarlet 
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fever would be now. Montaigne, Ta^so, and Cer- 
vantes were born within fourteen jears ot each 
other; and in England, while Spenser was still 
delv ing o\ er the propria quiz maribtts, and Raleigh 
launching paper na\ ies, Shakespeare w as stretching 
his baby hands for the moon, and the little Bacon, 
chewing on his coral, had discoaered that impenetra- 
bility was one quality of matter. It almost takes 
one’s breath away to think that “ Hamlet” and the 
“ICovum Orgamim ’ were at the risk of teething 
and measles at the same time. But Ben was right 
also in thinking that eloquence had grown back- 
wards. He hied long enough to see the language 
of \erse become m a measure traditionary and con- 
\cntional. It was becoming so, partly from the 
necessary order of eaents, partly because the most 
natural and intense expression of feeling had been 
in so many w a)'3 satisfied and exhausted — but chiefly 
because there was no man left to whom, as to 
Shakespeare, perfect conception gaae perfection of 
phrase. Dante among modem poets his only ria al 
in condensed force, says : “Optimis conceptionibiis 
optima loquela conveniet ; sed optima; concepliones 
non possunt esse nisi iibi scientia el ingenium est ; 
. . . et sic non omnibus a ersificanlibus optima 
loquela convenit, cum plerique sine scientia et 
ingenio a ersificantur.” * Shakespeare must haae 
been quite as avell aaaare of the proainciahsms of 

r De Vulgar! Eloquio, Lib ii cap i, ad fitttin I quote 
this treatise as Dante’s because the thoughts seems manifestly 
his : though I believe that in its present form it is an abridg- 
ment b> some transcnber, who sometimes copies textually, 
and sometimes subatilules bis own language for that of the 
original 

1 
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Kni^hsh Bacon \\3S, but lie bnen* Uiat ^ 
poclr), being unntr^nl in its appeal to buui.ai 
nature, can make an) language cla'^'ic, and t 
the men nho’sc appreciation v> immortalit)^ 
mine ihrougii an) dialect to get at an origiaa 
soul 1 le had as much confidence in his homc-bi*^ 
speech as Bacon had uani of it, and cadahus— ■ 


“ Not marble ror itie ;;ildet! moaumeats 
Of pna<»e^ shall outlive Ihts powerful fhjtae. 


lit must ha\c been perfectly con'^cious of 
genius, and of the great trust uhich he impo^ci 
upon hi3 native tongue as the embodicr and 
petuator of it. As he had avoided oh«ciirjtie> 

Ins Sonnets, he would do so a Jhtftort in hU 
both for the purpose of immediate cflect on the 
and of future appreciation. Clear thinking mahes 
clear wnting, and he who has shown himself'^® 
eminently capable of it m one case is not to be 
supposed to abdicate inlcntion.ally m others. The 
difiicuU postages m the ph) then, are to be regarded 
either as corruptions, or else as phenomena m the 
natural historj of Imagination, whose study wd 
enable us to am\c at a clearer theor> and better 


understanding of it, 

^^^ule I believe that our language had twopc*^^^'’ 
of culmination m poetic beaut)— one of nature, 
simphcit), and truth, m the ballads which deal on!) 
with narrative and feeling— another of art (or nature 
as It is ideally reproduced through the imagination), 
of stately amplitude, of passionate intensity nnd 
elevation, in Spenser and the greater dramatists-— 
and that Shakespeare made use of the latter as 
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found it, I by no means intend to say that he did 
not enrich it, or that any inferior man could have 
dipped the same words out of the great poet’s ink- 
stand. But he enriched it only by the natural c\- 
pansion and exhilaration of which it w as conscious, 
in j-ielding to the making of a genius that could turn 
and wind it like a fiery Pegasus, making it feel its 
life in everj’ limb. He enriched it through that 
e.xquisite sense of music (never approached but by 
Marlowe) to which it seemed eagerly obedient, as if 

every word said to him — 

1 

vu discourse, 1 will enchant thine ear,’* 

— as if eveiy latent harmony revealed itself to him 
as the gold to Brahma, when he walked over the 
earth where it was hidden, ciying, “ Here I am, 
Lord } do with me as thou wilt." That he used 
■language with that intimate possession of its meaning 
possible only to the most vivid thought is doubtless 
' true; but that he wantonly strained it from its ordi- 
nary sense, that he found it too poor for his necessities, 
and accordingly coined new phrases, or that, from 
haste or carelessness, he violated any of its received 
proprieties, I do not believe. I have said that it was 
fortunate for him that he came upon an age when 
our language was at its best ; but it was fortunate 
also for ns, because our earliest poetic phrase is put 
beyond reach of decay in the gleaming precipitate 
in which it muted itself with his thought. 
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THE MAY QUEEN. 

Lord Ten'xvso.v. 

[Alfred Tcnnj*son, the son of the Rev. C. C. Tennj-son, vas 
born in 1609 at Sotnerby Parsonage, Lincolnshire. He 
educated by his father, and proceeded in due course to Trini^ 
College, Cambridge, where, in 1829, be gained the Chancellor s 
Aledoi by a poem entitled “Timbuctoo.^* With the cxce^ 
tion of a \olume of poems written in conjunction with his 
brother Charles, he published his first poems in 1S30. ^Thej' 
'N ere follow ed by a succession of poetical w orks of the highest 
quality. The office of Poet-Laureate was conferred on Tennj’* 
son on the death of Wordsworth in xBso. C. Knight in the 
heading to this poem sa)*s, ** Uliat an influence the poems of 
Tenn}*son have had upon the tastes of the present age can 
scarcely be appreciated except by a contrast with the fieO* 
stimulus of the feast which Bj’ron prepared early w the 
nineteenth century. There must be pauses in the excitement 
of these daiWin which * Onward,' the motto of one of the 
^Iway companies, may apply to all the motements of social 
Uf^Nvhen the most busy and the most pleasure-seeking may 
rehsh a poet who, with a perfect mastery of harmonious 
n^ber?. fills the mmd with tranquil images and natuml 
ough«, drawn out of his intimate acquaintance iriih the 

humanheart, Tcnn)*sonwascreatedapeerin2SS^,.'iDddied 

at an advanced age in 1892 J 

^ ou must w.ike and call me early, call me earlyj 
mother dear ; 

To-morrow 'JI be the happiest time of all the £[latl 
new year ; 

Of all the glad new year, mother, the maddest, 
merriest day • 

For I’m to be Queen o' the Jlay, mother, I’m to be 
Queen o' the May. 
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There’s many a black black eye, they say, but none 
so bright ns mine ; 

There’s Margaret and Mary, there’s Kate and 
Caroline : 

But none so fair as little Alice in all the land they 
say, 

So I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, I’m to be 
Queen o’ the May. 

I sleep so sound all night, mother, that I shall never 
wake. 

If you do not call me loud, when the day begins to 
break ; 

But I must gather knots of flowers, and buds and 
garlands gay. 

For I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother. I’m to be 
Queen o’ the May. 

As I came up the valley, whom think ye should I see. 

But Robin leaning on the bridge beneath the hazel- 
treeJ 

He thought of that sharp look, mother, I gave him 
yesterday — 

But I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, I’m to be 
Queen o’ the May. 

He thought I was a ghost, mother, for I was all in 
white. 

And I ran by him without speaking, like a flash of 
light. 

They call me cruel-hearted, but I care not what 
they say. 

For I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, I’m to be 
Queen o’ the May. 
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They say he’s dying all forlovc, hut that cannc'^ette! 

They say his heart is breaking, mother — what is 
that to me ? 

There s many a bolder lad 'ill woo me any sumiaos 
day, 

And I m to be Queen o’ the Slay, mother, I'® to 
be Queen o’ the Jlaj-. 

Little Efiie shall go wdth mo to-morrow to ihe- 
green, 

And)ou’ll be there too, mother, to see me nw^o 
the Queen ; 

For the shepherd lads on eveiy side ’ill come from 
far nway, 

And I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, I’m to 
be Queen o’ the May. 


The honeysuckle round the porch has wov’n its 
wavy bowers. 

And by the meadow-trenches blow the faint sweet 
cuckoo'-fiovvcrs \ 

And the wdd mar^h-marigold shines like fire ie 

sw.amps and hollows gray. 

And Im ,0 be Queen o’ the May, mother, I’m to 

be Queen o’ the May. 


SOj mother, upon the 

me-adow-grass, 

stars above them seem to brighten 
=« they pass ■ 

^'^1^0,*° the May. mother. I’m to 

be Queen o’ the May. 
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All the valley, mother, ’ill be fresh and green and 
still. 

And the cowslip and the crowfoot are over all the 
hill. 

And the rivulet in the flowery dale 'ill merrily glance 
and play. 

For I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, I’m to 
be Queen o’ the May. 

So you must wal;c and call me early, call me early, 
mother, dear ; 

To-morrow ’ll be the happiest time of all the glad 
new year : 

To-morrow ’ill be of all the year the maddest, 
merriest day. 

For I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, I’m to 
be Queen o’ the May. 


New-Year’s Eve. 

If you're waking, call me early, call me early, 
mother, dear. 

For I would see the sun rise upon the glad new year. 

It is the last new year that I shall ever see. 

Then you may lay me low i’ the mould and think 
no more of me. 

To-night I saw the sun set : he set and left behind 

The good old year, the dear old time, and all my 
peace of mind, 

And the new year’s coming up, mother, but I shall 
never see 

The blossom on the blackthorn, the leaf upon the 
tree. 
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Last May « e made a crown of flowers : we had a 
merrj- day ; 

Beneath the hawthorn on the green they made me 
Queen of May, 

And we danced about the Jfaypolc and in the 
haze! copse, 

Td! Charles’s Wain came out above the tall white 
chimney-tops. 


There’s not a flower on all the hills, the frost is on 
the pane ; 

I only w'ish to live till the snowdrops come again : 
"tsh the snow would melt and the sun come out 
on high : 

I long to see a flower so before the day I die. 

The building rook 'ill caw from the windy tall elm- 
tree, 


Ana Ittllo"’ 

the swallow ’ill come back again with summer 

0 er the svave, 

1 shall lie alone, mother, within the moulder- 
tng grave. 


^ mine '**'”^®* oaseraem, and 'upon that grave of 

Before the r tr tforning the summer sun ’ill shine, 

■^Vhen you 

world is still ' 

night r *” 
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When from the dry dark wold the summer airs Wow 
cool 

On the oat-grass and the sword-grass, and the bul- 
rush in the pool. 

You’ll bury me, my mother, just beneath the haw- 
thorn shade, 

And you’ll come sometimes and sec me where I am 
lowly laid : 

I shall not forget you, mother, I shall hear you 
when you pass. 

With your feet above my head in the long and 
pleasant grass. 

I have been wild and wayward, but you’ll forgive 
me now ; 

You’ll kiss me, my own mother, upon my cheek 
and brow ; 

Nay,nay, you mustnot weep, nor let yourgricf bewild ; 

You should not fret for me, mother, you have 
another child. 

If I can I’ll come again, mother, from out my rest- 
ing-place ; 

Though you’ll not see me, mother, I shall look 
upon your face ; 

Though I cannot speak a word, I shall hearken 
what you say. 

And be often often with you when you think I’m 
far away. 

Good-night, good-night, when I have said good- 
night for evermore. 

And you see me carried out from the threshold of 
the door ; 
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Don’t let Kfiie come to see me (HI my ^ ^ 
growing green : 

She’ll be n l>ctter cliild to you than ever I have been- 

She 11 fintl my garden tools upon the granai^' 

Let her lake ’em: they arc hers: I shall 
garden more : 

But tell her, when I’m pone, to train the rose-bwh ' 
that I set 

About the parlour window and the box of nuj- 
noneltc. 

Cood-night, sweet mother: call me before the 
is born. 

All mglit I lie awake, but I fall asleep at morn ; 

But I would see the sun rise upon the glad new jfW 

So, if you’re waking, call me. call me early, mother, 
dear. 


Covcr-fsioK. 

I thought to pass away before, and yet ahVe I nm 1 
'■'cWs all round I hear the bleating of 

the Iamb. 

Sadly , 1 remember, rose the morning of the 
year ! 

snowdrop came, and now *he 

'lolcfsherc. 

* ' *bat comes beneath the 

>’onng lamb’s voice to me that 

cannot r«e, 

^"''thirblon^*' flowers, 

nd sas eeter far is death than lifeto melhat longtogo. 
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It seem’d so hard at first, mother, to leave the 
blessed sun, 

And now it seems as hard to stay, and yet His mil 
be done 1 

But still I think it can’t be long before I find release ; 

And that good man the clergj-man has told me 
n ords of peace. 

Oh,bleS 3 ing 30 nhiskindly voice andonhis silver hairl 

And blessings on his whole life long, until he meet 
me there 1 

Oh,blessing->onhiskindly heart and on hissilverheadl 

A thousand times I blest him as he knelt beside 
my bed. 

He show’d me all the mercy, for he taught me all 
the sin. 

Now, though my lamp was lighted late, there’s One 
will let me in ; 

Nor would 1 now be well, mother, again, if that 
_ could be, 

For my desire is but to pass to Him that died for me. 

I did not he.ar the dog howl, mother, or the death- 
watch beat. 

There came a sweeter token ashen the night and 
morning meet : 

But sit beside my bed, mother, and put your hand 
in mine. 

And Effie on the other side, and I will tell the sign. 

All in the wild March morning I heard the angels 
call ; 

It was when the moon was setting, and the dark 
was over all ; 
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The trees began to whisper, and the vrind 

-u /I ihein 

And in the wild iVlarch morning I hear 
my soul. 

For lying broad awake, I thought of > ^ 

dear; her^i 

I saw you sitting in the house, and I no longer ^ 
With all my strength I prayM for both, an 
felt resign'd, ^ 

And up the valley came a swell of music o 

I thought that it was fancy, and I listen ^ 

And then did something speak to me— I 

\vhat w'as said ; v M of 

For great delight and shuddering took o 

my mind, ^ -aiud. 

And up the valley came again the music on t e 

But you were sleeping? and I said, ** It snot 
them ; it’s mine I” 

And if it comes three limes, I thought, I take 
a sign. 

And once again it came, and close beside the 
dow-bars, 

Then seem’d to go right up to heaven, 
among the stars. 

So now I think my time is near. I trust it is. 
know 

Tlie blesied music went that way my soul will ha' 
to go. ^ 

And for myself, indeed, I care not if I go to-«a>. 
But, Effie, you must comfo^rt ifr when I am pass 
away. 


and 
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And say to Robin a bind word, and tell him not to 
fret; 

There's many a worthier than I would make him 
happy yet. 

If I had lived — I cannot tell — I might have been 
hb wife ; 

But all these things have ceased to he, with my 
desire of life. 

Oh, look I the sun begins to rise, the heavens are in 
a glow ; 

He shines upon a hundred fields, and all of them I 
know. 

And there I move no longer now, and there his 
light may shine — 

Wild flowers in the valley for other hands than mine. 

Oh, sweet and strange it seems to me that ere this 
day is done. 

The voice that now is speaking may be beyond the 
sun, 

For ever and for ever with those just souls and true — 

And what is life, that we should moan ? why make 
we such ado? 

For ever and for ever, all in a blessed home — 

And there to wait a little while till you and Effie 
come — 

To lie within the light of God, as I lie upon your 
breast — 

And the wicked cease from troubling, and the 
weaty are at rest. 
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THE DIVINITY OT CHRIST. 

Canos- Liddos. 

tThe Re\. Hcnrj P.-irrl Liddon, P.D t 
he becnnie a student of Chnst Church, Ocford, u 
graduated 13 X m zSsa. Hating taheu V'ileee of 

1654 to 16^9 ^ Jte Principal of the Theolocicn* 

Cuddesdon He was aJ-o examining Chapl'»iit W ^ 

Bishop of Stlisburj* In x£64 he was appointed Pt* ^c^lect 
of Major Pais Elfins in Solisburj Cath^nl. jC^a 

Preache- at Oxford m ie63-65, 1S70-72, 1877-7$, ^ Caito^ 
he was Hampton Lecturer In 1S70 he va* watalieo * 
Residcmiar^ of St Pauls Cathedral, and m 
was appointed Ireland Profes«or of the Eaegesis oft 
Scripture in tlie Unixersitj of Oxford .Ac this tin'® , 
created DD and nn honoran V C L, He n»i 5 n» ' 
Irel tnd Profes«orslup in i£Sr Canon Ltddon’s 
are **The Dimjiuj of Chnst, 'which has gone throusn'is^ 
scxenedttions, “Walter Ken Hamilton, Ci-hopof Sa^bW* 
a Sketch , “ Some Llements of Rchcion ; Lent 

1670-73 Sermons, &C-, Rc. Canon LuWon was one ofthem 

eloquent preachers of the da>, and the Church of 
suffered n great lo^s when this excellent and amiable cierS>* 
man di«l m 1890, 

Our reading is taken from the “Di'initj of Chn-*!, 
courteous permission of Mei^srs, Longman & Co.J 

Picture to 5our«eIf the days when the temple 
the Capitoline Jupiter w.is still thronged with "“f" 
shippers, while often the Eucharist could only h^ 
celebrated in the depths of the Catacombs. It was 
a time when all the administratii e power of the 
Empire was steadily concentrated upon the cNtine- 
tion of the name of Chnst. Vhat were then to a 
human eye the future prospects of the kingdom 
Ood? It had no allies, like the sword of the 
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Mahommedan, or like the congenial mysticism 
which welcomed the Buddhist, or ld;e the poli- 
ticians who strove to uphold the falling Paganism 
of Rome. It found no countenance even m the 
Stoic moralists ; they were indeed among its fiercest 
enemies. If, as M. Renan maintains, it ever was 
identified by Pag-an opinion, with the ca'Ois ilHcitt, 
with the colltgia illicita, with the burial-clubs of the 
Imperial epoch, this would only have rendered it 
more than ever an object of suspicion to the Govern- 
ment. Between the new doctrine and the old 
Paganism there was a deadly feud, and the question 
for the Church was simply whether she could suffer 
as long as her enemies could persecute. Before she 
could triumph in the Western world, the soil of the 
Empire had to bo reddened by Cliristian blood ; 
Ignatius of Antioch given to the lions of Rome ; 
Polycarp of Smyrna condemned to the flames ; the 
martyrs of Lyons and Vienne, and among them the 
tender Blandina, extorting by her fortitude the 
admiration of the very heathen ; Perpetua and 
Felicitas at Carthage, conquering a mother’s love 
by a stronger love for Christ ; — these are but 
Samples of the ** Noble Army ” w'hich vanquished 
heathendom. “Plures efficimur,” cries Tertullian, 
spokesman of the Church in her exultation and in 
her agony, “quoties metimur a vobis; semen est 
sanguis Christianorum 1 ” To the heathen it seems a 
senseless obstinacy, but, with a presentiment of the 
coming victory, the apologist exclaims, “Ilia ipsa 
obstinatio quam exprobatis, magistra est.” 
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But 3 greater than M. Renan ^'‘1 
expressed the common sense of manUm ' . 
of the agcnc}' ss-hich alone can account or 
ence of the Christian Church. If the first - ti 
was not a theologian, he xs'as at least a man 
vast experience had taught what hind 0 . 
can really produce a lasting effect upon 
and under what conditions they may he 
to do so. A time came rvhen the good 
of God had chained do«n that great but am 
spirit to the rock of St. Helena ; and the conq^ 
of civilised Europe had leisure to gather 
results of his unparalleled life, and to or 

an accuracy not often attainable by mona 
warriors, his own true place in histor)’. 
conversing, as was his habit, about the gr^^ 
of the ancient world, and comparing himse ^ 
them, he turned, it is said, to Count 
with the inqu'iiy, “Can you tell me -j 

Christ was ? ” The question was declined, • ^ 
Napoleon proceeded, “Well, then, I will 
Alexander, Caesar, Charlemagne, and I myself 
founded great empires, but upon what did the 
creations of our genius depend .’ Upon force. 
alone founded His empire upon love, and to t 
x-eiy day millions would die for Him. ... I 
I understand something of human nature, and I te 
you, all these were men, and I am a man : none 
else is like Him; Jesus Christ was more than 
man. ... I have inspired multitudes with such an 
enthusiastic devotion that they would have died fot 
me ; . . , but to do this it xvas necessarj' that 
should be visibly present with the electric influence 
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of my looks, of my words, of my voice, ^^■hcn I 
saw men and spoke to them, I lighted up the flame 
of self-devotion in their hearts. , . . Christ alone 
has succeeded in so raising the mind of man towards 
the Unseen, that it becomes insensible to the barriers 
of time and space. Across a chasm of eighteen 
hundred years Jesus Christ makes a demand which 
is beyond all others difficult to satisfy. He asks for 
that which a philosopher may often seek in vain at 
the hands of his friends, or a father of his children, 
or a bride of her spouse, or a man of his brother. 
He asks for the human heart. He will have it en- 
tirely to Himself. He demands it unconditionally ; 
and forthwith His demand is granted. Wonderful ! 
In defiance of time and space, the soul of man, 
tvith all its powers and faculties, becomes an an- 
nexation to the empire of Christ. All who sincerely 
believe in Him experience that remarkable super- 
natural love towards Him. This phenomenon is 
unaccountable ; it is altogether beyond the scope of 
man’s creative powers. Time, the great destroyer, 
is powerless to extinguish this sacred flame ; time 
can neither exhaust its strength nor put a limit to 
its range. This is it which strikes me most : I 
have often thought of it. This is it 'Which proves 
to me quite convincingly the Divinity of Jesus 
Christ.” 

Here surely is the common-sense of humanity. 
The victory of Christianity is the great standing 
miracle which Christ has wrought. Its significance 
is enhanced if the miracles of the New Testament 
ate rejected, and if the Apostles are held to have re- 
ceived no illumination from on high. Let those in 

1 , I 
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our day uho bclie^'e seriously tluat tlic 
Christ tuay be accounted tor on natural and huauj 
Brounds, say «ho among themselves u'ill 
to rival it. ^^'ho of our contemporaries "di iA 
lo predict that eighteen hundred years 
ideas, his maxims, his institutions, howeicr nu i 
or philanthropic they may be, uiH sf>'l suotne' 
their completeness and in their vigour? W'® 
dream that liis orvn name and histor)' 
rallj ing-point of a norld-uide interest and en* 'J 
siasm in some distant age ? Wio can suppose th^ 
beyond tlie political, the social, the intcll^t'-’' 
rerolutions uliich lie in the future of huiuanit)' ' 
•uiH himself still sumVe in 


the menioij' of me''; 

luoiai 


not fts n trivial fact of archreologj’f but tis u moi^ 
pouer, as the object of a devoted and jxissienvte 
affection? Af’hat man indeed that still retains 
"ill not say the faith of a Christian, but the mod«'> 
nf a man of sense, must not feel that there 
literally infinite interval betu een himself and tha 
Majestic One, ^^^,o, in the uords of Jean I’e-" 
^being the Holiest among the mighty, an 
. ‘'bshtiest among the holy, has lifted uith 
pierced Hand empires off their hinges, has lurn^ 
e s ream of centuries out of its channel, aodstd 
go\ erns the ages ” ? 

Jesus Christ is not merely a fad of 
rj’ ; It is a fact, blessed be God ! of indii ideal 
penence. If the world is one scene of His con' 
quess, le soul of each true Christian is another. 

mu' "'forocosm uiihin uhicli, in all i's 
vou ’‘“’S'fo™ of God is set up. Many of 

> U know, from a witness that you can tnist, Christ’s 
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power to restore to your inward life its original 
harmony. You are conscious that lie is the ferti- 
lising and elevating principle of jour thought, the 
purifj-ing principle of jour affections, the invigo- 
rating principle of your will-. You need not ask 
the question, “ Yfhcnce hath this Man this wisdom 
and these mighty works?’' Man, jou are well 
assured, cannot thus from age to age enlarge the 
realm of moral light and make all things new ; 
man cannot thus endow frail natures with deter- 
mination, and rough natures with tenderness, and 
sluggish natures with keen energj, and restless 
natures w ith true and lasting peace. These c\ erj - 
day tokens of Christ's presence in His kingdom of 
themselves answer the question of the test. If He 
who could predict that by djing in shame He 
would secure the fulfilment of an evtraordinarj’ 
plan and assure to Himself a world-wide empire 
can be none other than the Lord of human historj', 
so certainly the Friend, the Teacher, the Master, 
I\Tio has fathomed and controlled our deepest life 
of thought and passion, is welcomed by the Chris- 
tian soul as something more than a student exploring 
its mysteries, or than a philanthropic experimen- 
talist alleviating its sorrows. He is hailed. He is 
loved. He is worshipped as One Who possesses a 
knowledge and a strength whicli human study and 
human skill fail to compass ; it is felt that He is so 
manifestly the true Saviour of the soul because He 
is none other than the Being who made it. 
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THE BITTERN. 


Mudie 

' Mudie. a \olununaus MTiier of our ou'n tiiue^ 

>n 1842 aged 6^ He ».as a self educated ScoLsroan, W « 
'anous Xnou ledge, but that bnoii ledge not aliiap « ‘J 
most accurate character As a writer, he uas 

ungual , which maj be attributed to the constant pres 

of his circumstances, compelling him to be read) to en-pM) 
IS pen upon any subject, lion ever utisuited to his wslt 
acquirements He had been a diligent obsener of na’in' 
before he became familiar with the life of literan 1’“ 
bondon , and there .are passages in some of his iiaalings iihi 
^shibit the same powers of the genuine naturalist thatchara': 
Janse the werks of While and WNon His ‘‘Coide to tK 
Obseriation of Nature contains a fund of hints for thestud) 
Of natural objects 1 


uiitem IS in many respects an interesting 
out it IS a bird of the \Mlds— alrao4 a bird ol 
desolation, avoiding alike the neighbourhood oi 
man and the progress of man’s improt ements- it 
xrd of rude nature, nhere the land knous i^® 
sa\e that ^^hlch the untrained ^\o^king 
ortho eetnenls impresses upon it ; so that, 
necc course of being non to useful- 

' IS the first to depart, and when an} 

bule^ it is the last to return 

implies « the fimsl curse, nhii 

uninKabitable^' uninhabited and 

pltiiinbw, ' ‘hu vhistle of the 

Unhk of ^h'”' [ >uuttoch; aud the 

its mvTs 1 , II ^cars so much resembHnce to 

o on and dismal \oice that Jt has 
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foundation to the name) is a signal for it to be 
gone. 

Extensive and dingy pools, — if moderately up- 
land, so much the better, — which lie in the hollows, 
catching like so many traps the lighter and more 
fertile mould which the rains wash and the winds 
blow from the naked heights around, and convert- 
ing it into harsh and dingy vegetation, and the 
pasture of those loathsome things which mingle 
in the ooze, or crawl and swim in the putrid and 
mantling waters, are the habitations of the bittern ; 
places which scatter blight and mildew over every 
herb which is more delicate than a sedge, a carex, 
or a rush, and consume every wooded plant that is 
taller than the sapless and tasteless crowberry or the 
creeping upland willow ; which shed murrain over 
the quadrupeds, or chills which eat the flesh off their 
bones ; and which, if man ventures there, consume 
him by putrid fever in the hot and dry season, and 
shake to pieces with ague when the weather is cold 
and humid : — places from which the heath and the 
lichen stand aloof, and where even the raven, lover 
tfiiiiseise anci'Datiener upon a'tl ftiat exp'ires m'tser- 
ably and exhausted, comes rarely, and with more 
than wonted caution, lest that death which he 
comes to seal or riot upon in others should un- 
awares come upon himself. The raven loves carrion 
on the dry and unpoisoning moor, scents it from 
afar, and hastens to it upon his best and boldest 
• wing; but “the reek o’ the rotten fen" is loath- 
some to the sense of even the raven, and it is 
•hunger's last pinch ere he come nigh to the chosen 
habitation, the only loved abode, of the bittern. 
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The bittern appears as jf U hated ^ ^ bcaai)’ 
that sun which calls forth the richness an 
of nature ^\hich it so studiously avoids; in’:, .y, 

with anything but music, it hails thefal 
\\ilh as much energy', and no doubt, . i. 
feeling, uith as much glee and joy as the 
brighter places had the rising of the moin. ^ 
gether it is a singular bird ; and yet t 

subbmit) alxjut it of a more heart-stirring c j. 

than that uhich is to be found where the ^ 
balmy and the vegetation rich, and nature ' ^ 
holiday in Jiohday attire. It is a bird 
fines beyond which we can imagine notoS 
utter nnu, an ' all subjects which trench on ti'^ 
rible bourn have a deep though a dismal SnU^ 
And to those who are nerved and sineu 
the task, the habitation of the bittern is v.cU 
of a visit, not merely as it toadies us how mU 
owe to the successive parent generations that s 
dued those dismal places, and gradually broUj. 
the country to that state of richness and beaUT 
• ■ - X of ^he 

of 


in which we found it, but also on account 
extreme of contrast, and the discovery - 
singular charm and enchantment witiv which nature 
is in all cases so thoroughly imbued and invested | 
so that where man cannot inhabit, he must sh 
admire ; and even there he can trace the 
adore the power, .and bless the goodness of tha^ 
Being in whose sight all the works of the creation 
are equally good. 

On a fine clear day in the early part of the season, 
when the winds of Match have dried tlie heath, and 
the dark surface, obedient to the action of the snn, 
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becomes soon warm and turns the exhalations which 
steal from the marsh upwards, so that tlicy are 
dissipated in the higher atmosphere, and cross not 
that boundary to injure the more fertile and culti- 
vated places — even the sterile heath and the stag- 
nant pool, though adverse to our cultivation, have 
their uses in wild nature ; but for these, in a climate 
like ours, and in the absence of nature, the chain of 
• life would speedily be broken. 

Upon such a day, it is not unpleasant (o ramble 
toward the abode of the bittern, and, to those 
especially who dwell where all around is art, and 
■where the tremulous motion of the ever-trundling 
wheel of society dirries the understanding, till one 
fancies that the stable laws of nature turn round in 
concert with the minor revolutions of our pursuits, 
it is far from being unprofitable. Man, so circum- 
stanced, is apt to descend in intellect as low, or 
even lower, than those unclad men of the woods 
‘‘whom he despises; and there is no belter way of 
enabling him to win back his birthright as a rational 
and reflective being than a taste of the cup of wild 
nature, even though its acerbity should make him 
W’rlthe at the time. That is the genuine medicine 
of the mind, far better than all the opiates of the 
library, and the bounding pulse of glowing and 
glorious thought returns all the sooner for its being 
a little drastic. 

None perhaps acts more speedily than a taste of 
the sea. Take a man who has never been beyond 
the ‘*hum’* of the city or the chime of the village 
whose thoughts float along with the 
current of public "news in. the one, or stagnate in 
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'’*nage chandngs in the other* put 

I'-atcr has ‘ttoWnT V"" ‘"•1“"’^’ 

men admire o “'^Sfccmsh purple which lands- 
offinff lijj (),. ‘ „ ®'«men understand ; give him 

he loosed at ™ 

heave accumulating waves 

‘’’erebe ser.ro/*’ 

'•jbratiniT on ih ‘he bark to drive, now 

pluneintr t ‘he unbroken wave, now 

brokfn bvT 

heat of her ^ end hissing as if the 

°’tetxn to L collision were making the 

'■oicanic isie • "’"en^ the nether fire upheaves » 

sven one nicht spWts in those waters for 

you will finri t.’ "’hen you again land him safely, 

A cal m di "" “ ">»" of steel. 

“=55 itself com*” "''fclemess is, of course, milil- 

‘h«eis l:Sl r"'*'’’ “ -eh*; h«t s.iil 

of the sublime of ° consequently a touch 

minded, for it ir, • ”**‘"’0 'n it ; it suits the feeble- 
The dJ hl;:';‘S°'-!“’>ithoutfear. 
grasshopper, or th ‘he chirp of the 

the heat of the dav h some stray bee uhich 

are any honeyed ^ ‘empted out to see if there 
and bye, you hear th°*”? o™°ne the heath ; but, by 
sounded perhaps w ft," "’histle of the plov er, 

hut so singularly fo! • * j ° yards of your feet, 

fancy it comes from'” u '’cntriloque, that you 
Comes at the call ol lapwing soon 

head, and quitg sv-ailing .around jour 

!!“-hyevpanseC"r SO near the 

e^^onnd quakes and vibmT ‘'’= 

m‘cs under your feet. That 
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is not much to be heeded if you keep the line of 
the rushes, for a thick tuft of these sturdy plants 
makes a safe footfall m any bog. You may now 
perhaps start the twite, but it will utter its peevish 
chirp and jerk off; and if there is a stream with 
tanks of some consistency, you may see the more 
lively wagtail, which will jerk, and run, and flirt 
about, as if showing off for your especial amusement. 
If there is a wide portion of clear water, you may 
perhaps see the wild-duck, with her young brood, 
sailing out of the reeds, like a vessel of war leading 
the fleet which she protects ; or, if the pool is 
smaller, you may see the brown and yellow of the 
snipe gliding through the herbage on the margin, 
.as if it were a snake in the grass. Not a wing will 
stir, however, or a creature take much heed of your 
presence after the lapwing wails her farewell. 

In the tuft of tall and close herbage, not very far 
from the firm ground, but yet so placed near, or 
rather in the water, that you cannot very easily reach 
it, the bittern may be close all the time, wakeful, 
noting you well, and holding herself prepared to 
"keep her castle;” but you c.annot raise her by 
shouting, or even by throwing stones, the last of 
which is treason against nature in a place solely 
under nature’s dominion. Wait till the sun is down, 
and the last glimmer of the twilight has got westward 
of the zenith, and then return to the place where 
you expect the bird. 

The reeds begin to rustle with the little winds, in 
which the day settles accounts with the night, but 
there is a shorter and a sharper rustle, accompanied 
by the brush of rather a powerful wing. Vou look 
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round the dim horiron, but there is no bird , ™ 
rustle of the I'ing, and another, still 
weaker, but not a inoring thing hetueony 
the sky around, Vou feci mther dis-'ipP®’'’ 
foolish, if jou .tre daring; fearful, if youato 
Anon, a burst of uncouth and savage laughter t 
over you, piercingly, or rather gratingly Io“‘ > 
so unwonted and orld, that it sounds as 
of a bull and ,i horse were combined, the 
breaking down bis bellow to suit the neigh o 


latter in mocking you from the sky. . ^ 

That is the love-song of the billem, with " ' 
he serenades his mate ; and, uncouth and hat> 
it sounds to you, that mate hears it nilh 'foj,, 
pleasure than she w ould the sweetest chorus o 
grove, .-\nd rvhen the surprise with which you 
at first taken is over, you begin to diseoter t • 
tbere is a sort of modukation in the singular sonn 
As the bird utters it, he wheels in a spiral, expau 
rng his voice .as the loops widen, and sinking 1 ^ ^ 
they close ; and though you c.an just dimly diseo'C 
him between you and the zenith, it is worth wlule 
to be down on your back and watch the style et 
is ight, which I:, as fine as it is peculiar, H* * 
sound conies better out, too, when you are in tbal 
position ; and there is an echo, and, ,as you wo"’'^ 
rear i y imagine, a shaking of the ground. Aot that, 
acrordmg to the tale of the poets, the bird ihru-f 
us 1 into the marsh, and shakes that wadi W’ 
^ming, though {familiar .as I once w.a5 for years 
'•’« observable habits ottUc 
law'll fonner occasion 

« to convert me from that heresy. A quag- 
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mite would l)c Iml a Eorty instnimcnt even for a 
Vittetn’s music ; l>ut when ihe Wuern Ixxnns and 
bleats overhead, one certainly feels as if the caiih 
were shaking ; but it is probably nothing more than 
the general affection of the sentient sjstem liy the 
jarring upon the car— an affection sshich we more or 
less feel in the case of all harsh and grating sounds, 
mote especially when they arc new to us. 

The length of the bird is aWit Iw cnly-cighl indies, 
and the estent of the wings about forty-four. It is 
heavier in proixirtion to the extent of the wings 
than the heron ; anil though it flies mote steadily 
than that bird, it is not very powerful in forward 
flight, or in gaining height without wheeling ; but 
when once it is uj), it can keep the sky with con- 
siderable case ; and while it does so, it is safe from 
the huaiatds and haniers, which arc the chief birds 
of prej’ in its locality. 

The nest is constructed by Itoth birds, in a close 
tuft or bush near by, and sometimes over, the water, 
but always more elevated than the flood. Indeed, 
as it builds early, about the time of the spring rains, 
which bring it abundance of food in frogs, .snails, 
worms, and the fry of fishes, it has the floorl higher 
at the time of commencing the nest than it is likely 
to be during the incubation. The ncsl is con- 
structed wholly of vegetable matter— rushes, the 
leaves of reeds, and those of the stronger marsh 
grasses. The eggs arc four or five, of a greenish- 
brown colour ; the incubation lasts about twenty- 
five days, and three weeks more elapse before the 
young .are fit for leaving the nest. When they 
break the shell they are callow, and have a scraggy 
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appearance ; but they are laboriousiy 
parents, and acquire better forms at the san c 
that they gain their plumage. 

The bittern is both a solitar}’ and a p— 
bird ; and, evcepting the small fishes, rej^i 
other little animals on which it feeds, it offers 
to nothing, animal or Vegetable. Unless " 
male booms and bleats, or rather beJlou'S an ^ 
his nide song, the birds are seldom heard, 
often seen, unless sometimes in the severe 
\shen they are frozen out, and descend 
the country* in quest of food. They beep \ 
rushy tents as long as the weather is open, an 
can by their long and powerful bills hnd 
among the roots of these; and they *' 

in part subsist upon the seeds, or even the ^ 
minous roots of some of the aquatic plants » 
their feet, which are adaptc<I for rough and 
surfaces do not hold well on the icc ; at all 
in the places where I w^cd to know them, " 
the inrcr'.iices of the plants and the margin^ ^ ^ 
]>CK?ls \scrc so far froren that (hey would iH.'ar, at- 
the wild gocwc had I>ccn driven from more nort* 
haunts by the scscrily of the weather, the 
were not to K- fouml by the mo^t diligent search la 
ihc wnbered though, if they had the haUt^* 
converting the c-irth into a musical in«;rumcntf 
w ould l-e thr times ai which it woalil s^nind the 
On their slepanurc from the irphnd moon (hoT'^^ 
cted jrradually and rktilkirglj* 1 a* the margim 
j-frams to llic lower jwampr and nttrshes 
b''m:he w^rawf cUmate arvd the thicker mandecf dr/ 
the U^si h much logger if) takirg 
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Though the.hittem is un unofrcnding and retiring 
bird, easily hawhed when on a low flight, and not 
very difficult to shoot when out of its cover, as it 
flies short and soon alights, it is both a vigilant and 
a powerful bird on the grourrd. It stands high, so 
that, without being seen, it secs all around it, and 
is irot easily surprised. Its bill, too, is so strortg 
yet so sharp, and the thrust of it is gis en w ith so 
much rapidity and effect, that other animals ate not 
very fond of going in upon it ; and even when it is 
wounded it will niahe a very determined resistance, 
throwing itself on its back, so that it may use Ixith 
its bill and its clau s. 

It would not be very consistent to regret the 
diminished and diminishing numbers of the bittern, 
a bird which, wherever it appears, proclaims that 
there the resources of the country arc running to 
waste ; for such is the indication given by the bird. 

It is not an indication of hopeless sterility. It does 
not inliabit the naked height on which the ferti- 
lising rain not only falls witliout producing fertility, 
but washes away the small quantity of mould which 
the few starveling plants produce. The elements 
of a more profitable crop ate always in existence in 
tbe abode of the bittern ; and, though the quantity 
of skill and labour requited from man varies much, 
Uiose elements can always to a certain extent be 
claimed to man’s use. The place where I used to 
hear the bittern every evening during the first 
month after the storm broke— for it began before 
the short supplemental winter, the fleeting storm of 
flaking snow which used to season tlie lapwing— 

, has been in great part under crop for years. IVhere 
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that is not the case, it has been 
partridge and tiie ringdove have come 
the margin of what remains of the 
winding stream — “the biirnie nimph" 
glen,” with its little daisied meadows, its P” 
banks, Its tangled thickets, its 
its dark nooks, each having a name, an a 
dear to trout, to bird, and to boyhood, j 
a straight ditch between bnshless banl-s, a ^ 
so low and shallow m the diy season as 
hare depth for the minnow and the stie 
and the scry tadjiolcs lie stranded, 
by the little runs of sand. There might 
h><ailll, in the coiintr) ; hut to me, at leas • 
seemed to lie, in ever)' sense of llio "W' 
aiyt//.. The crop,-, l<x>, were thin and stunteti 
the domestic be-asts which were nibbling nmeng^ 
stems of the scattered ray-grass, which 
like a thin brisiluig of copper-wire, iiad certain S 
many and as easily counted bones as the sial 
breed which were wont to ru.am at freedom o' 
the moor. To me the plaint of the do'C 
more of niclmcholy than the hooniin;; of f'‘'f 
bitterns, eetn with the gloom of the Iwi!ich'> 
a lingering .head of Iicings of the darl ness to 1>«'“ 
Ihit ckarigc is the course of nature and die 
lion of art ; arid in all places, under rl! cirr.'m* 
sl-arccs, /• aw jr.niia tifir. 
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SIDOK, TYRE. AND ACRE. 

Eliot WARntRTON. 

Bartholomew Warburton, an htsiorical and mlMTcl- 
writer, was born in Ireland, near Killame>’, in jcio, 
f^ppted the profcs-Vion of the law after Icavang Trinity 
‘'College, Cambridge, studpng with Mr. Proctor (Barry 
Cornwall). He did not ultimately follow* hU profession, but 
j travelled in the East, and afterwards published “ Tlic Crescent 
"I and the Cross,” which obtained immense popularity, and fron. 

~ which OUT extract is taken. He wrote also “Prince Rupert 
Cavaliers,’* “Reginald Hastings,” and “Darien, 
C! the Merchant Prince.’* He was a passenger on board the 
’Awaz^ steamer in 1852, and perished in the burning of that 
Jan. 4 1 

,SlDOX is as incgiilarly bmlt, anJ has streets as 
•harrow, and as much varied \ty bazaars, cafissj 
,ind. stables, as the other Oriental towns I have 
.‘Endeavoured to describe. Its fortifications offered 
.considerable resistance to the Anglo - Austrian- 
-pTurkish. army in the late siege the Archduke 
the first to enter the breach when 
efiected on the land side ; the attack was well 
' Supported by the fire of the British fleet, 

- . There are some remains of Fakreddin’s palace, 
^ out into the sea, and only connected with 

the town -by a long and narrow bridge : into this 
palace a, body of Turkish troops had been thrown, 
ut they hesitated to cross the bridge, swept as it 
^as b) the fire of the Egyptian troops. A mate on 
oard one of the English steamers, named Cummins, 

Scpp”"y '^hen it was taken by Commodore Charles N apier, 
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obsen'ed their hesitation, and entreated permission 
from his commanding ofiicer to land and lead them . 
this was granted with some difliculty : the young 
sailor pulled to the palace in the dingy, leaped 
ashore, and called on the Turks with a cheer to 
follow him. He sprang upon the bridge under a 
shower of balls, and was half nny aaoss it before 
his infidel allies dared to support him : they came 
on then with the baj-onet, and the nestern town 
nas non. This w.as told to me by Jl.aguire, one 
of the officers of the Ventot:^ n ho n as riding hy 
my side ; he omitted to mention that his own fot'^' 
head had been laid open by a bullet while gallantly 
leading another attack on the same place. 

Sidon is called Saida in the language of the 
countrj’. It contains about 7000 inhabitants, the 
greater number of whom arc Moslems, the remainder 
Jews, hlaronites, and Greek Christians. Until the 


time of Fakreddin it had a good port, but' that 
Emir filled all the harbours along the coast in order 
to prevent the Sultan’s fleets from anchoring here, 
when he revolted from his authority. The citadel is 
said to have been built by Louis XI., and commands 
a fine view of the orchards and gardens, diversified 
with country-houses, that ornament t'.ie environs. 
The principal trade of the town, cons.is,ing of silk, 
cotton, and nutgalfs, has been trar.^rerred of late 
years to Bcyroul. 


This is the niost ancient city t,f phanicia r 
mention is made of t rn the Pen,ateuch',„a Homer ; 
It w^ assigned to the trrbe of Asher i/",f, aMsion 
of the promised land by Jchua, but „„.er was ' 
subdued by the Israelites. For wcalU.- J^.„mctce. 
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)uxut)‘, sice, and power, it was unequalled in Oic 
Levant, until Tyre outstripped it, and Salmancrer 
conquered it. Thence it passed successively under 
the rule of the Persians, Macedonians, Syrians, 
Egyptians, Romans, Arabs, and Crusaders. It nas 
an opulent city at the time when Christ visited its 
territory ; it sent a bishop to the Couned of Nice 
ip 325. Its destruction was accomplished by MeleU 
Adel, the brother of Saladin, in 1197 ; afterwards 
it partially recovered at intervals, to be as often 
destroyed. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
Fahrcddin restored it to considerable importance, 
and rendered it the seaport of Damascus, whence 
it is distant only three days’ journey : after this 
.it became almost a colony of the French, but they 
were driven out by Djezzar Pasha in I 79 'i and, 
since then, European vessels seldom approached 
its dangerous coast.* 

Early on the :9th of May, I started for Tyre, 
which, seated on a peninsula, soon became visible 
from the coast along which I rode. The way was 
profoundly lonely ; I did not meet a living cre.aturc 
throughout the day, except some Sjnrian girls who 
drew water for me at a well near Sidon. As evening 
closed in, I found myself on a wide, solitary plain, 
diversified only by a dark and almost stagnant 
river *. - heavy clouds were hanging on the horizon, 

thunder muttered ominously among the distant hills, 

bull-frogs were croaking harshly on the banks— the 

1 RoVimon, “ Researches in Palestine, " vol. ii. p. 416. 

. a This is the kiettani, ihc loonies of ancient times, which 
waters the \aie of Baalbcc. 

, 1 


K 
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ole scene nore an aspect of utter desolation. 
I stream avhere it reached ray saddle- 

1.!’’ ‘'"= ™''"S a s.aracenic castle 

iinrloT*” passage of the river, and, entering 

- , '-attltad passage, found mjscif in the 

ofarohh ° if ***“' seemed a capital specimen 
annei t d.ark caverns and gloomy vaults 

donior. *" ! the old w.-ills of the 

bablv n °" *'^ad, and there was pro- 

round - >‘s "'alls for ten miles 

I fntin,i I ^ “Pf^arance of two armed Arabs whom 
of the prepossessing as the aspect 

I flun/ ‘‘ be fastidious, 

to be led*^ f**” to one of the strangers 

a fim nL ,f'V‘^’ 'b= o"‘er to make 

ttnd lighted my pipf Thl" "• “u"™’ 
cenerallv -assumptron of authonty 

in acounto- 

Arabs looked at each oth''"f "®'Sbbo“r: the 
-about obeying the orUonhJ-“ 
rtry home was cool, and a fh f , "''^"'P®-'® ‘P«"' ’ 
my servants arrived. ' ^re blazing, when 

We kept watcli bv , . 
shared our supper with thf "'“b'' ba'j'nfi 

about all mght, but the ne ’ 'b"^^ prowled 

ing along the sands to Tvff i ^ "as canter- 

that ill-favoured castle P ' *b® ®“n rose upon 

aqueduct on the left, and ^ 

on the right along the'shorf'’ "r'^ ®olumns ofgr.aniie 
by which Ale.vander connea d 1 “' 'b® isthmus 

the island, in order to invest "'ib 

occupied the latter. TheoririnJm ‘"“J' " hich then 

ioat Tyre seems to have ' 
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been built upon the continent : it was founded by a 
Sidonian colony 240 years before the building of 
Solomon's Temple, to which its king, Hiram, largely 
contributed. This city has dearly purchased its 
celebrity, having been besieged by Salmanezer, 
Mcbuchadnczzar, and Ale.xander ; Anligonus, the 
Romans, the Saracens, and Crusaders ; Eg)’ptians, 
Turks, and — of course — by the English, the motto 
of whose Artillery is “ UDnjon.” 

Tyre was visited by Christ and by St. Paul ; it 
became a Christian bishopric in early times. In the 
fourth century Jerome speaks of it as the finest city in 
Phoenicia ; and the Venetians held it for many years 
after the Crusades, partly restoring its character for 
commerce, wealth, and manufactures. I confess I 
was disappointed in its appearance. Its strength 
and beauty of position, and even its desolation, 
were less than I had expected : it is an ugly, little, 
matter-of-fact looking toun, containing perhaps 
5000 inhabitants, of the usual squalid but conten- 
ted, or rather resigned, appearance. The buildings 
occupy the northern side of the peninsula ; on the 
southern side, it is true, there are some rocks lonely 
enough, if it were early in the morning, for 
“ fishermen to dry their nets upon ; ” but Ezekiel’s 
prophecy was accomplished long ago. 

As Palm Tynis was probably the only city in 
existence here at the time the prophecy was uttered, 
“that Tyre should be utterly destroyed and never 
rebuilt,” it is evident that it could not allude to the 
present town, which has been rebuilt at Ic.ast nine 
times. The former was probably called P.alm Tyrus 
only for distinction (after the modern town had 
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risen) ; it is supposed to have occupied a 
about a mile from the shore, where a sleep r 


marks the site of its ancient citadel, 

Bounding; the plain, there rises a bold ^ 
hills, e.\tending far into the sea, called former f ^ 
“ Promontorium Album.” Sunnountin^ the 

came in \ie\v of a wide and fertile plain, iwn 
town and fortress of Acre in the distance, rche'^ 
off the heights of ^fount Carmel, which 
the seaward view. Descending from the 
to this plain by a ver)' steep and difficult path, ^ ^ 
anciently ** the ladder of Tyre,” ne traverse 
plain for some hours : it was only partially 
valed, tlie greater part consisting of , 

tufted wuh rushes, and occasionally ^ 

groups of trees under which shepherds waten 
their docks. A few villages were scattered 'n'idc / 
apart, each with a lai^e walled enclosure to protect 
their cattle at night from the foraging Bedouin. 

As evening approached, the plain grew ''er) 
lonely, though I met some shepherds anAiOUsIy 
hurrj-ing their lierds homeivard; their coiinti>’ 
looked quite Arcadian, the evening was calm and 
beautiful, jet anxiety and fear were depicted in 
every countenance. We soon learned that there 


had been a battle on the plain the day before, and 
the people w ere hourly expecting a renewal of hosti* 
lilies from the Bedouins, w'ho had been repulsed. 
One or two of these wild horsemen had passed me 
at a gallop, and I met several more in a, body soon 
afterwards: they drew up along the path as I 
approached, but, though they did not offer the usual 
salutation, tliey permitted me to pass unquestioned- 
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1 then pulled up to \v:ut for ray servants, and, offer- 
ing them some tobacco, entered into such conver- 
sation -with them as 1 could maintain. 

These fellows alnays appear on a journcj as if 
they acre going to war ; and indeed the-e occupa- 
tions arc almost sj-nonymous with tnbes “a hose 
hand is against every man’s;" when they eb go to 
war, there is nothing m their outvv.ard appearance 
that displass any change from their most peaceful 
guise. Their wild fierce eyes, and screaming voices, 
and vehement gestures, made them anything but 
agreeable company, especially at such an hour ; 
and it was with no slight feeling of release I heard 
their '‘s,alaam,'’ as 1 rode off to overtahe my bag- 
gage-horses, which had now passed by. 

As I rode towards .\cre I met many travellers, 
all armed to the teeth : they drew close together as 
I approached, although alone, for my people had 
gladly joined company with some other wayfarers: 
as they were in the enjoyment of security and society, 

I pushed on unattended towards the place of my 
destination. I soon overtook a Bedouin, w ho vv as 
splendidly mounted, and seemed to welcome my 
amva! as a spectator of the prowess and beauty of 
his horse : the squalidness of his appearance con- 
trasted curiously with the richness of his arms and 
the proud carriage of the animal he rode. Observing 
my admiration, he dashed his sharp stirrups into Ins 
horses flanks; flew forward, and wheeled round 
me at a g.illop, whirling his tufted spear .above his 
head wath loud cries, and then pulling up short 
beside me. He was then in high good-humour ; he 
even praised my horse, and proceeded to eulogise 
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tJie English and JfbraWm Pasha, who 
present to be considered ns the hero o t ^ 
Wc A\ere then in sight of -Acre, and I ^ * 
if he remembered our bombardment: sa 
countenance lighted op as if it reflected ^t e 
nificent explosion, and he exclaimed, • 
Pasha, taib, laib! "’ (very' ^caf) — 
pop!” — *‘Ingoleez,‘ taib hbeteer” 

" hoo ! bombe ! " and, so saying, he 

high into the air, to illustrate the explosion as co 

pared with the Egyptian's fusillade. 

We now approached the encampment of hi» ^ 
which he pointed out, and ashed me to acconJl^ 
him thither. I declined the tempting invihiW'i 
and soon afterwards reached Acre, where, 
it will require ten years of labour to repair iheo ' 
of ten hours of English lire. _ 

Ptolemais, Acre, or, as the Syrians call if, 
is imposing-loohing from the outside ; hut uilhm, > 
is poor, dirty, and irregularly built. Some hondrC< 
Tnrfcish .soldiers and many impressed peasants "cm 
at wort iijion the fortifications, but there was Uttl‘ 
other .appearance of actia-ity or life within its si'e”* 
streets. 

iJejroiK, Sicion, nnd T}Te had been succcssb'cl/ 
captured for the Turks by our squadron Hnd« 
Commodore liapier, almost .as rapidly .a.s he could 
cniise along the coast. On the 3rd Koveiiihcr 
1S40, -Vdmiral Stopfiird was joined Iw the Commo- 
dore off Acre, .and a flag of truce being rejected, 
they went to avork at once. The town was com- 


> Tb-Er~U^^ 
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mantled and the artillery directed by Colonel 
Schultze, a Pole in Mehemct All’s service : he was 
hnown in the Egyptian army as Voussef Aga, and 
had oblcdned considerable distinction in the Syrian 
,vn-ar. He found the guns upon the fortifications very 
bady mounted; and, as the artillerymen were pro- 
portionately inefficient, he laid the guns himself so 
as to command the line of buoys placed at night by 
the British baats, concluding that they marked the 
stations which our ships were to occupy. Un- 
fortunately for his plans, these buoys only marked 
the soundings — the path, and not the resting-places 
-~of our gallant fieet. The powerful steam-frigates 
required no moonngs : running in close under the 
walls, they took up their positions, and laid their 
guns with as much precision as so many batteries 
of horse-artilleiy’ ; the real of the scjuadron, separat- 
ing into two divnsions, opened a cross-fire from the 
north and south-west upon the town. The Phoenix^ 
with the admiral on board, began the action about 
noon, and plied her powerful artillciy with such 
accuracy, that she cleared and dismounted every 
gun upon the fortifications, where her shot could 
find space enough in the embrasures to enter by : 
many of our ships, especially the Castor frigate, 
were anchored %vithm musket-shot : and the rattle 
of innumerable small arms filled up the momentary 
pauses left by the booming of a thousand guns. 

The whole mass of the lofty fortifications appeared 
like one great volcanic mountain, enveloped in a 
pyramid of cloud-likc smoke, through which the 
lightning flashed and the thunder pealed from 
^evety battlement and bastion. The ships, too. 
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cn\ eloped each in its own canopy of Eime-pisK®^ 
O'e, surrounded (he fiery promontory lilc ^ 

the day was gloriously i)rifJi>’>' 
annsn..^ ^ '™pses of the magnificent scenery around, 
ieflecie * ''‘’"ffli vistas of white smoke-like cha<!s , 
^J'e-n-itn ^ ^ "'ater, ivere described to me by u" 
effect ’^Th ^ P‘’°‘^*'cing the grandest conceimbfc 
in the e f ^■'nnonade seemed to reach .1 cliai'ut 
which < ‘’“'nn of the powder-niagaa'ne of jVere, 

trfare nrv, brilliant sunshine^ thm"' “ 

fi'Tratfi!^'" nnd sent two thousand 

*0 the to the shies; the haltcrie* 

i».i •r' <■»" •■- i ■ 

"•ere fmichr 1 2**ns, but (hose to (he northnainJ 

puted possess, -(jt "r *1’ 

■t,evant. ° strongest fortress in the 

however, powerfti as7h^.*’ forlificaiioH'-, 

a^istance of the B T ? "''•'tt, but the desperate 

animated, that heat h" those whom they 

the iSth of M„,-r X'‘tP°>oon from these walls 
of the East," ^aid he tn.lf^’’ “ ^'“"dcr is the hey 
before Acte. ■\Vh5_ ■!’ -''^“rat, ns he sat do«n 

assaulls, si.\tj- days' s,,/'"'' ""‘rderous but sain 
the plague, had '^<= «vages of 

and avenged the whoIe^tT*' du sddat," 

!• reach raised the siege anj "’■■'“t.em of Jnfia, the 
an areh of triumph I *'"'"'td Cairo under" 

t ‘‘ EajwJh.oar en revn- .. 

SeccaJ editlo.T. ™ SjTir.- v, 

■' J- Miar. 
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But it is lo the Crusades that Acre owes its chief 
ntercst. It was to them, as to Napoleon, the “ key 
)f the East.” Its old walls have echoed to the 
^*ar-cries of the Uon-hcartcd Richard and Saladm ; 
tnd there are few families of ancient blood \\hosc 
xncestors were not among the Christian host under 
ihese beleaguered towers. 


HANNIB\L’S PASSAGE OF THE ALPS. 

Dr. Arnold. 

lt)r. Arnold, the celebrnte<l Rugby Hc-idma^^tcr, wti* bom 
1795* and died 1843. His best known work, the " H«tor>* of 
Rome," U thought to present the best pictures of Hannibal in 
Italy.} 

At the end of the lowland country, the Gaulish chief 
'Vho had accompanied Hannibal thus far took leave 
of him j his influence probably did not extend to 
the Alpine valleys, and the mountaineers, far from 
respecting his safe^conduct, might be in the habit of 
making plundering inroads on his own territory. 
Here, then, Hannibal was left to himself, and he 
found that the natives were prepared to beset his 
passage. They occupied all such points as com- 
manded the road, W’hich, as usual, w’as a sort of 
terrace cut in the mountain-side, overhanging the 
A^alley, whereby it penetrated to the central ridge. 
But as the mountain line is of no great breadth here, 
the natives guarded the defile only by day, and 
withdrew’ when night came on to their own homes 
in a town or village among the mountains, and lying 
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in (he valley behind them.^ Hannibal haring I ^ait - 
this from some of his Gaulish guides nhom he 
among them, encamped in their sight just below 
(he entrance of the defile ; and as soon as it 
dark, he set out with a detachment of light Ireo]^ 
made his nay through the pass, and occupied t *e 
positions nhich the barbarians, after their uS'‘“ 
practice, had abandoned at the approach of night. 

Day dan-ned ; the main army broke up fro® it> 
camp, and began to enter the defile ; nhiie tn- 
natives, finding their positions occupied by th- 
enemy, at first looked on quiell}-, and offered no 
disturbance to the march. But when they sn'V 
the long narrow line of the Carlh.agini.an am'f 
winding along the steep mountain-side, and the 
cavalry and baggage cattle struggling at every stsp 
uith the difficulties of the road, (he temptation to 
plunder was too strong to be resisted, and fto® 
many points of the mountain aixive (be road they 
rushed down upon the Carthaginians. The con- 
fusion ivns terrible ; for the road or track was so 
narrow, that the least croud or disorder pushed the 
heavily Io.aded baggage cattle down the steep lielou, 
and (he horses, irounded by the barbarians* missiles, 
and plunging about avildly in their jiain and terror, 
increased the mischief. At last, Hannibal «-aS 
obliged to charge doain from liis jiosilion, nhich 
commanded the whole scene of confusion, .and to 
drive the b-arbarfians otT. This he etfected ; yet the 
conflicrof so many men on (lie narrow road made 
the disorder worse for .a linic, and he unavoidably 


3 PeJj liiw*, lit 
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occasioned the destniction of many of Itis own mcn.^ 
At last, the barbarians lieing quite beaten off, the 
army wound its way out of the defde in safety, and 
rested in the wide and rich valley which extends 
from the Labe of Bourget, with scarcely a percep- 
tible change of level, to the Iscre at Montmeillan. 
Hannibal meanwhile attaeUed and stormed the 
town, which was the barbarians’ principal strong- 
hold ; and here he not only recovered a great many 
of his own men, horses, and baggage cattle, but also 
found a large supply of corn and cattle belonging to 
the barbarians, which he immediately made use of 
for the consumption of his soldiers. 

In the plain which he had now reached ho halted 
for a whole day, and then resuming his march, 
proceeded for three days up the valley of the Isere 
on the right bank, without encountering any difii- 
culty, Then the natives met him with branches of 
trees in their hands and wreaths on their heads in 
token of peace : they spoke fairly, offered hostages, 
and wished, they said, neither to do the Cartha- 
ginians any injury nor to receive any from them. 
Hannibal mistrusted them, but did not wish to offend 
them ; he accepted their terms, received their hos- 
tages, and obtained large supplies of cattle, and 
their whole behaviour seemed so trustworthy that 
at last he accepted their guidance, it is said, through 
a difficult part of the country, which he was now 
approaching for all the Alpine valleys become 
narrower as they draw nearer to the central chain, 
and the mountains often come so close to the stream, 

r Polybius, ill. 51, e Polybius, ill. 52. 
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tba( (he roads in old times were often obliged W 
leave the valley and ascend the hills bj’nny accessj t- 
point, to descend again ^vhen the gorge becam- 
wider, and follow* the stream as before. If this J> 
not done, and the tracJc is c.arricd nearer the river, it 
passes often through dehles of the most fomiidab e 
character, being no more than a narrow* ledge above 
a furious torrent, with clifls rising above it absolutely 
precipitous, and coming down on the other side o 
the torrent abruptly to the water, leaving nO passo->- 
by which man or even goat could mahe its way. 

It appears that the barbarians persuaded IlanniK* 
to pass through one of these dedlc.s instead of goiUS 
round it, and while his army was involved in di 
they suddenly, and without a provocation. -as we 
told, attacked him. flaking their way along the 
mountain-sides above the defile, they rolled dot'll 
masses of rock on the Carih.iginians below, or even 
threw* stones upon them from their hands, stonc> 
and rocks being equally fatal against an enemy so 
entangled. It was well for Hannibal that, stil* 
doubling the barbarians' faith, he had sent forward 
his c.avalry and baggage, and covered his inarch 
with his infhntrj', who thus had to sustain the brunt 
of the attack, foot -soldiers on such ground were 
able to move where horses would be quite helpless; 
and thus nt last Hannibal A\jth his inlantry forceii 
his way to the summit of one of the bare clifi^ 
overhanging the defile, and remained there during 
the night, whilst the ca\*alr}» ainj baggage slowly 
struggled out of the defile.* Thus again bnfiled, the 

I PoIyWas, Hi. 5 -. 
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baibatians made no general attacks on the army ; 
some partial annoy ancen as occasioned at intervals ; 
and some baggage was earned off; but it was 
observed that whereier the elephants were, the 
line of march was secure ; for the barbarians beheld 
these huge creatures with terror, hasang never had 
the slightest knowledge of them, and not daring to 
approach when they saw them. 

^ Without any further recorded difficulty , the army, 
on the ninth day after they had left the plains of 
Dauphine, arrived at the summit of the central ridge 
of the Alps. Here there is always a plain of some 
extent, immediately ov erhung by the snowy summits 
of the high mountains, but itself in summer present- 
ing in many parts a carpet of the freshest grass, w ith 
the chdlets of the shepherds scattered over it, and 
gay w ith a thousand flow ers. But far different is its 
Mpect through the greatest part of the year ; then it 
IS one unvaried waste of snow, and the little lakes, 
which on many of the passes enliven the summer 
landscape, are now frozen over and covered with 
snow, so as to be no longer distinguishable. Hanni- 
bal was on the summit of the Alps about the end of 
October ; the first winter snows had already fallen ; 
but two hundred years before the Christian era, 
when all Germany was one vast forest, the climate 
of the Alps was far colder than at present, and the 
snow lay on the passes all through the year. Thus 
the soldiers vv ere in dreary quartets. They remained 
two days on the summit, teatmg from their fatigues, 
and giving opportunity to many of the stragglers 
and of the horses and cattle to rejoin them by fol- 
, lowing their track; but they were cold and worn 
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and disheartened, and mountains stiH before 
them, through which, as the}' hnew too 
their descent might be perilous and painful. 

But their great general, who felt that he no'V 
stood victorious on the ramparts of Italy, and that 
the torrent which rolled before him was carr)’ing 
waters to the rich plains of Cisalpine Gaul, *^tidca 
voured to kindle his soldiers with his own spidt o 
hope. He called them together, he pointed out ns 
valley beneath, to which the descent seemed ^ 
W’ork of a moment. “That valley,” he said, 
Italy ; it leads us to the counirj* of our friends t e 
Gauls, and yonder is our way to Rome. ’ 

His eyes w'ere eagerly fixed on that point of t ^ 
horizon, and as he gazed, the distance 
seemed to vanish, till he could almost fancy tbal 
he was crossing the Tiber and assailing the 
After two days' rest the descent began. Hannibal 
experienced no more open hostility from the bar* 
barians, only some petty attempts here and there to 
plunder — a fact strange in Jtself, but doubl)* so if 
he was really descending the valley of the Poria 
Baltea, through the country- of the Salassians, the 
most untamable robbers of all the Alpine barbarians. 
It is j^ossible that the influence of the Insubrians 
may partly ha\'e restrained the mountaineers ; and 
partly, also, they may hare been deterred by the 
jll-success of nil former attacks, and may by thi» 
time have regarded the strange army and its mon- 
strous beasts with something of superstitious terror. 
But the natural difficulties of the ground on the 

1 roij'bJos, iii. 541 
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descent were greater than ever. The snow covered 
the track, so that the men often lost it, and fell 
down the steep below ; at last they came to a place 
where an avalanche had carried it away altogether 
for about three hundred yards, leaving the mountain- 
side a mere wreck of scattered rocks and snow. 

To go round was impossible ; for the depth of the 
snow on the heights above rendered it hopeless to 
Scale them ; nothing therefore was left but to repair 
the toad. A summit of some extent was found and 
cleared of the snow, and here the army were obliged 
to encamp whilst the work went on. There w as no 
want of hands ; and every man was labouring for his 
life ; the toad therefore was restored and supported 
with solid substructions below, and in a single day 
it was made practicable for the cavalry and baggage 
• cattle, which w-ere immediately sent forward, and 
reached the lower valley in safety, where they were 
turned out to pasture. A harder labour was requited 
to make a passage for the elephants ; the way for 
them must he wide and solid, and the work could 
not he accomplished in less than three days. The 
poor animals suRered severely in the intcnal from , 
hunger ; for no forage was to he found in that 
wilderness of snow, nor any trees whose leaves 
might supply the place of other herbage. At last 
they too were able to proceed in safetj’.t Hannikal 
overtook his cavalry and baggage, and in three days 
more the whole army had got clear of the Alpine 
valleys and entered the country of their friends, the 
Insubrians, on the wide plain of Northern Italy. 


1 Polybias, hb 54, 55. 
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Hannibal was arrived in Itniy, but wiA a 
so weakened by its losses in men and hones, an 
by the e\hausted slate of the survivor^ th«^ 
might seem to ha\e accomplished his great 
in vain. According to his own statement, w 
there is no reason to doubt, he brought out of - 
Alpine vallej's no more than 12,000 African^ac 
Sooo Spanish infantiy, with CctXJ curalry, ^ 
that his march from the Pyrenees to tlje plains 0 
hforlhern Italy must have cost him 35,aoo 
an enormous loss, which proves how sevcrel) e 
army must have suffered from the privations of t a 
march and the severity of the Alpine climate; fot a® 
half of these 33,000 men can have fallen in battle- 


A PASSAGE FROM •• VIVIAN GREV.” 


Disraeli, Lord Bcaco.vsfield. 


ftJeruamin Di-raeli ,ra 5 ttiesoa of Isaac Disraeli, the aatlie* 
of seierat popular oorlvs. He was bor.a oa the last 
JE05, and in rSaj published his Ilrbt no> cl, “Vi'ianCrcr-’' b 
was followed by superior one,, but is remarkable as ba't'S 
gii en him an assured position as a no\ elist at so early aa aye- 
Lord Deacoasiield Mas, howe,-er. rather a creal stalesnan 
than a ^t novelist. In .Sj- be became .Member for .Maid- 
stone ; in 1-6S he was Prime .aiinister of Encland. lie '•“ 
asnln Premier from 1874 to iSSo. and died in rSSl.J 


To the astonishment of the Ilonoumble Buckhurst 
Smnhope, eldest son of Lord Beaconsfield, Jfr- 
^^vlan Grey, who h.nd nea-er yet condescended to 
acknowledge his eaistence, asU-d him one morning, 
with the most fascinating of smiles, and with the 


* PoJ> Has, lu, 
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nost conciliating voice, “whether they should ride 
^clher.” The young hcir-api»rent looked stiff, 
ind assented. He arrived again at Chateau Desir 
n a couple of hours, desperately enamoured of the 
ddest^Iiss Courlown. The sacrifice of two morn- 
Ugs to the Honourable Dormer Stanhope and the 
Honourable Gregory Stanhope sent them home 
Squally ait duespoir as to th? remaining sisters. 
Having thus, like a man of honour, provided for 
he amusement of his former friends, the three ifiss 
‘..ourtowns, Vivian left Mrs. Felix Lorraine to the 
oolonel, whose mustache, by the bye, that lady 
:6nsidcrably patronised, and then, having excited 
-ui universal feeling of gallantry among the ciders, 
'Vivian found his whole day at the service of Julia 
-Jlanvtts. 

"Miss Manvers, I think that you and I ate thf 
'only faithful subjects in this Castle of Indolence. 
Here am I lounging on an ottoman, my ambition 
teaching only so far as the possession of a cigar, 
whose aromatic and circling wreaths, I candidly 
confess, I dare not here excite ; and you, of course, 
much too knowing to be doing anything on the 
first of August, save dreaming of races, archery 
• feats, and county balls — the three most delightful 
things which the country can boast, either for man, 
woman, or child.” 

“ Of course, you except sporting for yourself — 
shooting especially, I suppose.” 

" Shooting 1 oh I ah 1 there is such a thing. No, 
I’m no shot; — not that I have not in roy time 
cultivated a Manton; but the truth is, having at 
an marly age mistaken my most intimate friend for 
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o. cock pheasnnt, I sent a nhole crou'd of 
into his face, and thereby spoilt one of the preilfe! 
countenances in Christendom ; so I ^ve up the 
field. Besides, as Tom Moore sirs, I h.a'-c w 
much to do in the country, that, for ni)' forti ^ 
realiy have no time for killing birds and jump- 
ing oser ditches; good work enough for countr}' 
squires, who must, like all others, have their fcoU« 
of e.xcitement. hline are of a different nature, aod 
boast a different locality ; and so, when I come 
into the countiy, 'tis for ple.asant air and Ireauiiful 
trees and mnding streams, things, which, of course, 
those who lis-e all the year round among, do not 
suspect to be lovelj- and adorable creations. Don't 
}ou agree with Tom Moore, Miss hfanvers?*' 

‘.Oh, of course ! but I think it’s verj-improper, that 
habit, that every one has, of calling a man of such 
eniine.-ice.as the authorof ‘Lallo Kookh,’ Tiw; Moore." 

‘I rush he could but bear you I But supjW'C I 
acre to quote A/r. Moore, or A/r. TXe/s/ar Moore, 

™ " "'“t<fist.ant conception whom I 

By the bye, did you 

‘■Ac 1 

VenZn" to^ersZllf “ 

AUnsin.r £r%rs ^ Z" ‘’'= Swiss, 

dashed open" the lib^TT"' 
surprise of ihc ilhistriou 

Monsieur I'Amour I announced, 

Mliether the God of Lot c "ns doubting 

a visit or not, entered •"'’'’S 

have seen Denon *5 face ' snouM like to 
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“And Monsieur Denon did take a portrait of 
Mr. Rogers as Cupid, I believe, Mr. Grey’” 

“Come, madam, 'no scandal about Queen Eliza- 
beth, I hope.’ Jlr. Rogers is one of the most elegant- 
minded men in the country.” 

“ Nay ! don’t lecture me with such a riant face, or 
else all your morale will be utterly thrown away.” 

“Ah ! you have Retch’s Faust there. I did not 
expect on a drawing-room table at Chateau Desir 
to see anything so old and so excellent. I thought 
the third edition of Tremaine would be a very fair 
specimen of your ancient literature, and Major 
Denham’s hair-breadth escapes of your modern. 
There was an excellent story about town on the 
return of Denham and Clapperton. The tr.avellers 
took different routes, in order to arrive at the same 
point of destination. In his wanderings, the Major 
came unto an unheard-of lake, which, with a spirit 
which they of the Guards surely ajiproved, he 
christened 'Lake IVaterloo.’ Clapperton arrived 
a few days after him ; and the pool was immedi- 
ately re-baptized ' Lake Trafalgar.' There was a 
hot quarrel in consequence. Now, if I had been 
there, I would have arranged matters by proposing 
as a title, to meet the views of all parties, ‘ The 
United Service Laic.’” 

“ That would certainly have been very happy.” 

“How beautiful Margaret is!” said Vivian, 
rising from his ottoman, and seating himself on 
the sofa by the lady. “I always think that this 
is the only personification where Art has not ren- 
dered Innocence insipid.” 

“Do you think so?” 
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‘‘TOiy, take Una in the Wilderness, or Good) 
Two-Shocs. Tiiese, I beliere, ;vere the 
innocent persons ihnt ever existed, nod ' 
you will agree with me they alwa)*^ look the nio 
insipid. Nay, perhaps I was wrong in what I ? 
perhaps it is Insipidity that alwaj's looks innoccn 
not Innocence ahva)*s insipid," , 

“How can you refine so, Air, Gre)', "hen 
thermometer is at 250’? Pray, tell me some mo 
stories." 


OF ATHEISM. 


Bacon’. 

* [Francis B.icon is one of ibe most 

English literature. His “ Essay's *’ are in the bancs 

persons; lus “Novum Organom” Is 

is execrated ns the corrupt Judge and faitbl^men » ^ 
xenerated under the name of the father of the Inductt'cp 
Sophy. His foibles, as well as his merits, haxe been 
equally' exaggerated, Tliis is not the pl.ice to enter upon 
disputed passages of his political career, nor to 
much he borrowed from the ancient philosophy, which he > 
supposed to have overturned. That he was a man, in mxi’) 
respects, of the \erj’ highest order of intellect, no one cs’’ 
doubt; that he w.is “the wisest, greatest, meanest of tnan* 
kind," may be safely disputed. It is sufTicient here to jne^i* 
tion that he was the youngest son of Sir Nicholas Eacoib 
Keeper of the Great Seal— was born in 1561, and died in 


I HAD rather believe nil the fables in the Legend/ 
and the Talmud^ and the Alcoran,^ than that this 

1 The Goiden Legend, a x^Iume containing biographies of 
the saints and the miracles wrought by them, wTitten by 
Jacobus Voragine m the thirteenth centuo* 

2 The collection of KabbiniCal traditions ami e^xpositions of 
the Law. 

3 The “Book" cf the ^fahometan Faith and Law. 
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universal frame is without a mind. And therefore 
God never wought miracles to convince atheism, 
because His ordinary worts convince it. It is (rue 
that a little philosophy inclineth man's mind to 
atheism ; but depth in philosophy bringeth men’s 
minds about to religion. For while tlie mind of 
man loolceth upon second c.au3cs scattered, it may 
sometimes rest in them, and go no fartlier ; but 
when it heholdeth the chain of them confederate 
and linked together, it must needs fly to Providence 
and Deity. May, even that school which is most 
accused of atheism dotli most demonstrate religion; 
that is, the school of Leucippus,* and Democritus, - 
and Epicurus. For it is a thousand times more 
credible that four mutable ciements and one im- 
mutable fifth essence, duly and eternally placed, 
need no God, than that an army of infinite small 
portions or seeds, unplaced, should have produced 
this order and beauty without a divine marshal. 

The Scripture saith, “The fool hath said in his 
heart, there is no God it is not said, “The fool 
hath thought in his heart so as he r.ather saith it by 
rote to himself, as that he would have, than that he 
can thoroughly believe it, or be persuaded of it ; 

t Leucippus was a Greek philosopher, the originator of 
the atomic theory, or the creation of things by the fortuitous 
coming together atid hlendmg of atoms. 

2 Democritus was born at Abdcra, of a noble and wealthy 
family, ^^ho entertained Xerxes on his return from Asia. In 
recompense the hing of Persia left some of his magi to in- 
struct the young Democritus. He adopted the atomic theory 
of Leucippus. He travelled much, and was one of the most 
celebrated of the philosophers, an cxj^rimenlal one also. He 
was called the Laughing Philosopher. 

3 Psalm xiv, j. 
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for none deny there is a God but those for'^hoffl 
it maketh ^ that there were no God* It appearej 
in nothing more, that atheism is rather in the 'P 
than in the heart of man, than by this, that atheists 
will ever be talking of that their opinion, as if thej* 
fainted in it themselves, and would be glad to 
strengthened by the consent of others* -I^ayi more, 
you shall have atheists strive to get disciples, as it 
fareih with other sects. And, which is most of >• < 
you shall have of them that will suffer for athei-^ih 
and not recant; whereas, if they did truly thm' 
that there were no such thing as God, uhyshou 
they trouble themselves? Epicurus is charged t 
he did but dissemble for his credit’s sake, when a 
affirmed there ivere Blessed Xaturcs, but such as 
enjoy themselves without having respect to t e 
government of the world. WTicrcin they ^ay im 
did temporise, though in secret he thought theta 
was no God. But certainly be is traduced J his 
words arc noble and divine; **>»on deos migi negate 
profanum ; sed vulgi opiniones diis applicarc pro- 
fanuin.” Plato could have said no more, 
although he had the confidence to deny the ad* 
ministration, he had not the power to deny tim 
nature. The Indians of the West have names for 
their pnrtiailar gods, though they have no name 
for Oo<l (as if the heathens should have h.id the 
nnmes Jiipher. Apollo, ^,ari, Ac., !mt not the 
■ivonJ DctK), which ^hows that even iho^c ItarKtroas 
j>cople have Die notion, lIiout;h the)- iiave not tit- 
Jatituiic anti extent of it, >o liiat n^piinst athctjts 
I To «!.,■»= ietJWt ft »«.H t., BO 
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the very savages take part with the very subtlest 
philosophers. The contemplative atheist is rare : 
a Diagoras.i a Eton,- a Lucian" perhaps, and some 
others. And yet they seem to be more than they 
are, for that all that impugn a received religion or 
superstition are, by the adverse part, branded with 
the nitme of atheists. But the great atheists indeed 
are hypocrites, which are ever handling holy things, 
but without feeling, so as they must needs be 
cauterised in the end. 

The causes of atheism are, divisions in religion, 
if there be many (for any one mam division addeth 
zeal to both sides, but many divisions introduce 
atheism) ; another is, scandal of priests, when it is 
come to that which St. Bernard ■* saith, “ Non est jam 
dicerc, ut populus, sic sacerdos ; quia nec sic populus, 
ut sacerdos a third is, a custom of profane scoffing 
in holy matters, which doth by little and little de- 
face the reverence of religion ; and lastly, learned 
times, especially w ith peace and prosperity ; for 

t An Athenian jihilosopber, who, seeing that a man who 
perjured himself >vhcn making a false claim as to the author- 
ship of one of Diagoras’s poems, remained unpunished by the 
gods, turned atheist. The Areopagus, on account of his im- 
pieties and blasphemies, set a price on his bead, and he had 
10 fly from Athens. He lived 416 b , c . 

2 Not the Greek poet, but a Scythian philosopher of athe* 
istic opinions — a scoffer and satirist, but >^ho before his death 
acknowledged the existence and power of Providence. He 
died S4t n.c. 

s He was a Greek writer of Samosata, who was bom in 
the reign of Trajan, and was patronised by the Emperor 
Aurelius. He ridiculed alike the superstitions of the heathen 
and Christianzt3*. 

* The celebrated Abbot of Clalrvaux, who preached the 
second Crusade. 
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OF SUPFRSTITIOX ^ 

It \sere better to hive no opmion of God at all, 
than such an opmion as is unworthy of Him I or 
the one is unbelief, ibe other is contumely • and 
certain!) superstition is the reproach of the Dtii). 
Plutarch sailh well to that purj^^e: “Surel),*’ -^aith 
he, I had rather a great deal men should say there 
was no ‘iuch a man at all as Plutarch, than that they 
‘should say there was one Plutarch that would eat 
his children as ‘ioon as they were born as the poets 
speak of Saturn. And as the contumely is greater 
towards God, so the danger is greater towards men. 
Atheism leaves a man to sense, to philosoph), to 
natural piet), to laws, to repulauon ; all which may 
be guides to an outward moral virtue, though re- 
ligion were not Bui superstition dismounts all 
these, and erecteth an absolute monarchy in the 
minds of men. Therefore atheism did never per- 
turb Slates ; for it makes men weary of themselves, 
as looking no farther : and we see the times in- 
clined to atheism, as the time of Augustus Ccesar 
•fttae tava'i Vrmts. ’Exn superstition 'nat’n 'oeen Vne 
confusion of many States, and bnngeth in a new 
frimum that ravisheth all the spheres of 

gov emment. 

The master of superstition is the people, and m 
all superstition wUe men follow’ fools ; and argu- 
ments are fitted to practice in a reversed order. It 
was gravely said by some of the prelates in the 

1 Dr. Johnson calls superstition “relision without 
inoraH " 

- Cause of motion. 
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Coiindl of Trent, where the doctrine of the school' 
men * bare great srvaj-, that “ the schoolmen were li!-e 
astronomers, which did feign eccentrics ami epicyle^' 
and such engines of orbs, to sar'e the phenomena, 
though they knew there were no such Ihins3:’'2''‘’> 
in like manner, that the schooimen had framed a 
number of subtle and intricate axioms and thcorcffl^ 
to save the jrractice of the Church. 

The causes of super^tru'on are pleasing and senmri 
rites and ceremonies ; excess of outward and phart* 
saical holiness ; oxer -great reverence of tr.aditions, 
which cannot but load the Church ; the stmt. agents >'/ 
prelates for t heir own ambition and lucre ; thefat usi* 
ing too much of goorl intentions, rvhich opencth tU 
gate to conceits and noacjties ; the tabing .an aim 
atdin'ne matters by human, « hich cannot but 
mixture of imaginations ; and, lastly, Kaibam.” 
times, especially joined adth calamitie.s ,and disaster^- 
Superstition without a x-cil 15 a dcfonueil thing! 
for, as it addeth tlcfomiity to an ajie to be so its*! 
a man, so the similitude of su;>ersi,tion to rx'iigi'm 
mal.i's it the more deformtd ; and as wIioIc-I>'se 
meat corntnteih to little worm,, so go,al foratr and 
orders corrupt into a miiiilKf of jTctty ob-erv.T.cci. 
There is a su^jcrsritmn in axoiding suiyntition. 


J Tf e ,ata -J s arfepiexf sad ,U- Sc! 0.. .-.i 

h iff t ,..wt-.Uf. d. ru-a lUc Midfic , £..,„r 

ihrwr tW tr*cVsitx! Scrix*. 

irr»C5 »!« ,k-. i-s. ♦ 

t^<r ar>J loif, Hrrr r^r^v T»v 

iso 0 * dw fj'ttt ftt-ry a*sfttw)t wa, , , 

rirdfs « <-« ’'’■‘’'.t' "■'s 

t*v £- i' 

a ‘I*"* ** tt»T 
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■when men think to do best if they go farthest from 
the supeTStvtion (ormetly leccwed ; thctcforc catc 
would be had that (as it farcth in ill purgings) the 
good be not taken away with the bad, which com- 
monly is done when the people is Uic reformer. 


LAODAMIA. 

\V. Wordsworth. 

(This great poet v,as bom in Cumberland in 1770. He was 
educated in boyhood m Hanksbead School, and was entered 
at St John s College, Cambridge, in i 787 * In *798 he pub- 
lidied, in conjunction with Coleridge, the '* Lyrical Ballads.’* 
They were received with the bitterest contempt ; but the poet 
was not crushed by the reviewers. In 1614 his great poent 
**The Excursion'’ appeared, and from that time his fame 
steadily increased. In 1843 he succeeded his friend Southey 
as Poet'Laureate. It is scarcely po^^sible to estimate fully 
the influence that Wordsworth and Coleridge have bad on the 
intellect of the latter half of the century, nor have we space 
here to more than glance at it. Word&worlh died in 1850,] 

“With sacrifice before the rising mom, 

Vovi's have I made, by fruitless hope inspired ; 

And from the infernal gods, ’mid shades forlorn 
Ot my slaughtered lord have I required : 
Celestial pity I again implore 
Kestore him to my sight— great Jove, restore ! ” 

So speaking, and by fervent love endowed 
With faith, the suppliant heavenward lifts her hands 
While, like the sun emerging from a cloud, 

Her countenance brightens, and her eye expands ; 
Her bosom heaves and spreads, her stature grows ; 
And she expects the issue in repose. 
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Oh, terror J ivhat hath she perceived ?— Oh, )oy ! 
lATiac doth she look on? — tvhoni doth she behold 
Her hero slain upon the beach of Troy? 

His vital presence — his corporeal mould? 

It is — if sense deceive her not — ‘tis he 1 
And a god leads Iiim — \ving«I Mercurj’ I 

Mild Hermes spake, and touched her with his n'and. 
That calms all fear; “Such grace hath cronmed ihy 
prayer, 

I„aodamia ; that at Jove's command 
Thy husband nalks the paths of upper air ; 

He comes to tarry M'iih thee three hours* space : 
Accept the gift — behold him face to face 1 ** 

Torth sprang the impassioned qacen her lord to clasp 1 
Again that consummation she easayed ; 

But unsubstantial form eludes her grasp 
As often as that eager gmsp was made : 

The phantom parts — but parts to re*iinite, 

And re-assume his place before her sight. 

“ Protesiiaus, Jo ! tliy guide is gone ! 

Confinn, I pray, the vision with thy voice t 
This is our palace, —yonder is thy throne : 

Speak, and the door t/iou iread’st on will rejoice# 

Kot to appal me have the gods bestowed 
This precious boon, and blest a sad abod&'’ 

Great Jove, Laodamia ! doth not leave 
His gifts imperfect .-—spectre though I be, 

I am not sent to scare thee or deceive ; 

But in reward of thy fidelity. 

And something also did my worth obtain ; 

For fearless virtue bringelh boundless gain. 
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“Thou hnow’st, the Delphic oracle foretohl 
That the first Greeh who touched the Trojan strand 
Should die; but me the threat could not withhold. 

A generous cause a victim did demand, 

And forth I leapt upon the sandy plain, 

A self-devoted chief — by Ilcctor slain.” 

“Supreme of heroes — bravest, noblest, best ! 

Tliy matchless courage I bewail no more, 

^^'hich then, when tens of thousands were deprest 
By doubt, propelled thee to the fatal shore ; 

Thou found'st — and I forgive thee — here thou art — 

A nobler counsellor than my poor heart. 

“But thou, though capable of sternest deed, 

\Vcrt kind as resolute, and good as brave ; 

And lie, uhose power restores thee, hath decreed 
That thou shouldst cheat the malice of the grave ; 
Redundant are thy locks, thy lips as fair 
As when their breath enriched Thessalian air, 

•‘No spectre greets me, no vain shadow this : 

Come, blooming hero, place thee by my side I 
Give, on this well-known couch, one nuptial kiss 
To me, this day, a second time thy bride 1” 

Jove frowned in heaven ; the conscious Barca: threw 
Upon those roseate lips a Stygian hue. 

“This visage tells thee that ray doom is past : 
Know, virtue were not virtue if the joys 
Of sense were able to return as fast 
And surely as they vanish. — Earth destroj-s 
Those raptures duly — Erebus disdains : 

Calm pleasures there abide, majestic pains. 
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'* Be taught, O faithful consort, to control 
Kebellious passion ; for the gods approve 
The depth, and not the tumult, of the soul; 

A fen*ent, not ungovernable Jove. 

Thy transports moderate ; and meekly rnoom 
AVhen I depart, for bnef is my sojourn.” 

*'Ah, wherefore? Did not Hercules h}* force 
Wrest from the guardian monster of the tomb 
AJeestis, a reanimated corse, 

Given back to dwell on earth in vernal bloom? 
Ivledea's spells dispersed the weight of rears. 

And yEson stood a youth 'mid youthful peers. 

** The gods to us are merciful, and they 
Vet further may relent ; for mightier far 
Than strength of nerve and sinew*, or the sway 
Of magic potent over sun and star, 

Is love, though oft to agony distrest, 

And though his favourite scat be feeble womans 
breast. 

‘‘But if thou goest I iblJow*.” — “Peace ! hesaid. 

She looked upon him, and was calmed and cheered. 
The ghastly colour from his lips had fled ; 

In his deportment, shape, and mien appeared 
Elysian heautv, melancholy grace. 

Brought from a pensive though a happy place. 

He spake of love, such lave as spirits fuel 
In wor/ds -whose course is equable and pure ; 

Xo fears to beat aw’.ay, no strife to heal, 

The past unsighed for, and the future sure ; 

Spake of heroic arts in graver mood 
Revived, with finer harmony pursued : 
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Of all that is most beauteous, imaged there 
In happier beauty ; more pellucid streams. 

An ampler ether, a diviner air. 

And fields invested with puri>utcal gleams ; 

Climes which the sun, who sheds the brightest day 
Earth knows, is all unworthy to survey. 

Yet there the soul shall enter which hath earned 
That privilege by virtue. — “111,” said he, 

“ The end of man’s existence I discerned, 

IMio from ignoble games and revelry 

Could draw, when we had parted, vain delight, 

IITtile tears were thy best pastime. — day and night ; 

“And while my youthful peers, before my eyes 
(Each hero following his peculiar bent), 

Prepared themselves for glorious enterprise 
By martial sports ; or, seated in the tent, 

■ Chieftains and kings in council were detained, 

Wlrat time the fleet at Aulis lay enchained. 

“The wished-fot wind was given ; I then revolved 
The oracle upon the silent sea ; 

And, if no worthier led the way, re.solved 
That, of a thousand vessels, mine shoitld be 
The foremost prow in pressing to the strand, — 

Mine the first blood that tinged the Trojan sand. 

“Yet bitter, ofllimes bitter, was the pang 
When of thy loss I thought, belovfed wife 1 
On thee too fondly did my memory' hang. 

And on the joys we shared in mortal life. 

The p.aths which we had trod, these fountains, flow'ets, 
My new-planned cities, and unfinished towers. 
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'‘But should suspense permit the foe to cry, 

* Behold they tremble J — haughty their array, 

Vet of their number no one dares to die \ 

In soul I swept the indignity away : 

Old frailties then recurred ; but lofty thought, 

In act embodied, my deliverance wrought. 

"And thou, though strong in love, art all too weah 
In reason, in self-government too slow ; 

I counsel thee by fortitude to seek 
Our blest re-union in the shades below. 

The invisible world with thee hath s}'mpathhed; 

Be thy affections raised and solemnised. 

Learn by a mortal yearning to ascend 
Towards a higher object Love was given, 
jEncouragcd, sanctioned, chiefly for that end ; 

For this the passion to excess ^\a^ driven, 

That self might be annulled — her bondage prove 
The fetters of a dream, opposed to Jove.” 

Aloud she shrieked I for Hermes reappears 
Round the dearshadesliew ould have clung — 'tisvain. 
The hours are past — too bncf had liiey been vear? ; 
And him no mortal effort can detain. 

Svw'ft toward the realms that know not eartJily 
He through the portal tal.es his silent way, 

And on the palace floor a lifeless cor'-e she lay. 

By no weak pity might the gods be moved ; 

She who thus porbhed, not without the crime 
Of lovers that In reason’s spite have loved, 

Vas doomed to wander in a grower chnie, 

Apart from happy ghovis, that gather /lowers 
Of blissful quiet *ml<I unfading i>owco. 
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Yet tears to human suffering are due ; 

And mortal hopes defeated and o’erthrown 
Are mourned by man, and not by man alone, 

As fondly he believes. — Upon the side 
Of Hellespont (such faith was entertained) 

A knot of spirj* trees for ages grew 
From out the tomb of him for whom she died ; 
And ever, when such stature they had gained 
l*hat Ilium’s walls were subject to their view, 

The trees’ tall summits witheretl at the sight ; 

A constant interchange of growih and blight 1 


THE MEASURES AND OFFICES OF 
FRIENDSHIP. 

Jeremy Taylor. 

[Jeremy Taylor, Bishop of Down, Connor, and Dromore — 
one of the roost eloquent of the great divines of the Church of 
England— was the son of a barber at Cambridge. He was 
born in 1613. He saj*s himself that he was “solely grounded 
in grammar and mathematics by his father.” In his thirteenth 
year he w as admitted a sizar of Catus College, Cambridge. 
By a sizar was then understood a poor student, who performed 
humble offices in the college. Out of this rank have come 
some of the most eminent of our scholars. Very early he 
obtained the patronage of Laud, Archbishop of Cantcrburi’ ; 
who placed him at All Souls' College, O.tford, and nominated 
him, by a stretch of authority, Fellow of that College. In 
1637 he was appointed to the Recioty of Uppingham ; but his 
Uring was sequestrated in the Civil Wars. For some years 
he suffered poverty and imprisonment ; he kept a school ; he 
was a dependant upon private bounty. But he laboured 
unremittingly; he preached and he published. Upon the 
Restoration, in i56o, he urns nominated by the king to his 
Irish bishopric. Here he resided for seven years, discharging 
his duties with the most exemplary industry, and endeavouring 
to %vin all men to his fold by unremitting love. His period 
' 1 ‘ 
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of prosptntj* Was not of long' duration- He died of a fe\*er in 

i 567» in his fifty-fifth year. The character of Taylor 

which was given by bis successor. Dr. Rust, in hts f«n 
sermon, is not art ex-aggcraflon : — ‘'I'hey vrill be/ani<>^ 
all succeeding generations for their greatness of « if> Ana pto- 
foundnessof judgment, and richness of fancy, and 
of expression, and copiousness of indention, andgenemlw^^ 
fulness to all the purposes of a Christian.” Reginald He er, 
the admirable Bishop of Calcutta, has prefixed an^ excelien 
biography of Jeremy Taylor to the x-aluablc edition of u 5 
works in 15 vols There is also a complete edition a ^ 

moderate price, in three large volumes, printed by Mr. C i t 

of Bungay.] 

Vou first inquire how far a dc.^^ and perfect frienti 
ship is authorised by the principles of Christinnit)* 
To this I answer, that the word “fricndshqb’ 
the sense wc commonly mean by it, is not so miic » 
as named in the Kew Testament, and our 
takes no notice of it, Vo« think it strange? 
read on before you spend so much as the Iw^inniufl 
of a p.'ission or a wonder n|7on it. There is mention 
of ** friendship with the worJd/^ and it is said to K' 
“enmity with God ; ” but the word is nowhere ebe 
named, or to any other purpose, in all the Kc«' 
Testament. It speaks of friends often ; hut hy friends 
are meant our acquaintance or our kindred, the 
relatives of our f.irnily, or our fortune, or our sect ; 
something of sociel> , or something of kindness *hcrt' 
is in it : a tenderness of apj>clIation and civility, 
relation made hy gifts, or by duly, by sendees and 
subjection; anti I think J ha\c reason to he confi- 
dent that the word “ friend'* (speaking of hunnn 
intercourse) is no otherwise used in the Go^peh, or 
X-'pi^tlcx, or Acts of the AjK>?t]e<! ; and the reason 
of it is. the word “friend '* is of a large s-gnific.aiion. 
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:uid means all relations and societies, and « hatsoer er 
is not enmitj. But by fnend-,hip I suppose you 
mean the greatest lo\ e, and the greatest usefulness, 
and the most open communication, and the noblest 
sufferings, and the most cacmplarj faithfulness, and 
the seserest truth, and the heartiest counsel, and 
the greatest union of minds, of uhicli hra\e men 
and women arc capable. But then I must tell you 
that Christianity hath new christened it, and calls 
this charity. The Christian knows no enemy he 
.lath ; that is, though persons may lie injurious to 
him, and unw orthy in ihemseh cs, y et he know s none 
whom he is not first bouna to forgne, which is 
indeed to make them on his part to be no enemies 
— that IS, to make that the word enemy shall not 
be perfectly contrary to friend, it shall not be a 
relatiae term, and signify some'hing on each hand, 
a relatneand a correlation , and then he knows none 
whom he is not bound to lore and pray for, to treat 
kindly and justly, liberally and obligingly . Chris- 
tian chanty is friendship to all the w orld ; and 
when friendships were the noblest things in the 
world, charity was little, like the sun drawn in at 
a chink, or his beams drawn into the centre of a 
burning-glass; but Christian charity is friendship 
e-epanded like the face of the sun when it mounts 
aboi e the eastern hills • and I w as strangely pleased 
when 1 saw something of this in Cicero : for I hate 
been so pushed at by herds and flocks of people that 
follow any body that w histles to them, or dti\ es them 
to pasture, that I am grow n afraid of any truth that 
seems chargeable wath singularity- : but therefore I 
say, glad I was when I saw Lailuis in Cicero dis- 
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course thus : — *' Amicilia ex infinitategeneris humani 
qiiam conciliavit ipsa natura, contmcta res e>t» et 
adducta in angustum ; iit omnis chantas, aui 
duos, aut inter paucos jungeretur.” KaUire hath 
made friendships and societies, relations and endear- 
ments ; and by something or other ^ve relate to all 
the world ; there is enough in ever)' man that 
rnlling to mahe him Ijecome our friend; but ^\hen 
men contract friendships, they enclose the commons ; 
and what nature intended should be ever)^ man Sj 
we make proper to tuo or three. Friendship is h‘Ke 
rivers, and the strand of seas, and the air— common 
to all the world ; but t)Tants, and e\*il cu'tom'j 
>\ars, and want of love, have made them proper and 
peculiar. But when Christianity came to renew our 
nature, and to restore our lan-s, and to increase our 
privileges, and to make our aptness to become re* 
Vision, then it was declared that our friendships 
to be ns universal as our conversation ; that i^» 
Geiitalio all with whom we converse, and fofcnft^'b' 
extended wxiXo those >\ith whom ne did not. For 
he ^v bo w.-is to treat Jiis enemies u ith forgiveness and 
prajers, and love and benc/icencc, was indeed to 
have no enemies, and to ha%*c all friends. 

So that to your question, Ifow far a dear and 
periect /ricn<lship is niithonsed by the principlesof 
Chri'-tianiiy ? " the .answer is ready and casyz it is 
warmntedto extend to nil mankind ; and the more c 
love, the I'oticr wc arc ; and tijc greater our friei'd* 
ship« are, the dearer wc arc to God. r.ct them K' 
ns dear, and let them Ijc as perfect, and let them Ixr 
as many as )ou can; there is no dinger in it ; onlv 
ivhcre die restraint l>cgins there l>egin< our imjwf 
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fection. It is not ill that you entertain brave friend- 
ships and worthy societies ; it were well if you could 
love and if you could benefit all mankind ; for I con- 
ceive that is the sum of all friendship. 

1 confess this is not to be expected of us in this 
world ; but as all our graces here are but imperfect 
— that is, at the best they are but tendencies to 
glorj' — so our friendships arc imperfect too, and 
but beginnings of a celestial friendship by which 
ue shall love every one as much as they can be 
loved. But then so we must here in our propor- 
tion ; and indeed, that is it that can make the 
difference ; we must be friends to all — that is, apt 
to do good, loving them really, and doing to them 
all the benefits which we can, and which they are 
capable of. The friendship is equal to all the 
world, and of itself hath no difference ; but is 
differenced only by accidents, and by the capacity 
or incapacity of them that receive it. 

Nature and religion are the bands of friendship ; 
excellency and usefulness are its great endearments ; 
society and neighbourhood — that is, the possibilities 
and the circumstances of converse — are the deter- 
minations and actualities of it. Now, when men 
either are unnatural or irreligious, they will not be 
friends : when they are neither excellent nor useful, 
they are not worthy to be friends ; when they are 
strangers or unknonm, they cannot be friends actu- 
ally and practically ; but yet, as any man hath any- 
thing of the good, contrary to those evils, so he can 
have and must have his share of friendship. 

For thus the sun is the eye of the world ; and he 
is indifferent to the negro or the cold Russian, to 
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them that dwell under the line and them that slant! 
near the tropics, the scalded Indian, or the poor 
boy that shakes at the foot of the Riphean hills. 
But the flu.\-ures of the heaven and the earth, the 
conveniency of abode, and the approaches to the 
north or south respective!)', ch.inge the emanations 
of his beams ; not that they do not pass alnnys 
from him, but that they are not equally received 
below, but by periods .and changes, by little inlets 
and reflections, they receive what they can. Am! 
some have only a d.ark day and a long night from 
him, snon:s and white cattle, a misemble life and 
a perpetual h.aivest of catarrhs and consumptions, 
apople.\aes and dead palsies. But some has’c splendid 
fires and aromatic spices, rich nancs .and well- 
digested fruits, great wit and great courage; beouse 
they dwell in his eye, and look in his face, and arc 
the courtiers of the sun, and wait upon him in hi-s 
clnambers of the east. Just so is it in friendships; 
some are worthy, and some are nccessai)' ; sonic 
dwell hard b)', and are lilted for converse ; nature 
joins some to us, .and religion combines us with 
others; soaety and accidents, parity of fortune, 
and cqu.al dispositions, do actuate our friend'hijrs: 
which, of themselves and in their prime disposition, 
are prepared for all mankind according as any one 
can receive them. We see this best e.vcmplilicd by 
two instnnees and expressions of friendship nnd 
charity, vir., nlms and pra)-ers; evei)' one th.at 
needs relief is equally the ohjecl of our charity, but 
thous'h to all^mankind in equal needs we orghi to 
Ise alike in/' Jrity, yet we .slgni/j- this severally .and 
by limits -an ■.Aiistinci measuresr tlic jioor man ihat 
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is near me, he whom I meet, he whom 1 love, he 
W'hom I fancy, be who did me benefit, he who 
lelates to my family, he rather than another : because 
my expressions, being finite and narrow, and cannot 
extend to all in equal significations, must be appro- 
priate to those whose circumstances best fit met 
and yet even to all I give my alms, to all the w orUl 
that needs them ; I pray for all mankind ; I am 
grieved at every sad story I hear ; I am troubled 
when I hear of a pretty bride murdered in her 
bride-chamber by an ambitious and enraged rival ; 
1 shed a tear when I am told that a brave king was 
misunderstood, then slandered, then imprisoned, 
and then put to death by e\il men; and I can 
never read the story of the Parisian massacre, or 
the Sicilian vespers, but my blood curdles, and I 
am disordered by two or three affections. A good 
man is a friend to all the world; and he is not 
truly' charitable that does not wish well and do 
good to all mankind in what he can. But though 
we must pray for all men, yet we say special litanies 
for brave kings and holy prelates, and the wise 
guides of souls, for our brethren and relations, our 
wives and children. 

The effect of this consideration is, that the uni- 
versal friendship of which I speak must be limited, 
because we ate so. In those things w here we stand 
next to immensity and infinity, as in good wishes 
■and prayers, and a readiness to benefit all mankind, 
in these our friendships must not be limited ; but 
-in other things which pass under our hand and eye, 

I our voices and our material exchanges; our hands' 
can reach no farther but to our arm’s end, and our 
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voices can but sound till the next nir be quiet, and 
therefore they can ha\*e intercourse but within the 
sphere of their own actiWty ; our needs and om! 
conversations are ser\*ed by a few, and they cannot 
reach at all ; where they can they must ; but’wheie 
it is impossible it cannot be necessar)’- It must 
therefore follow that our friendships to mankind 
may admit variety as does our conversation ; ar.d 
as by nature we are made sodable to all, so we 
are friendly ; but as all cannot actually be of our 
society, so neither can all be admitted to a special, 
actual friendship. Of some intercourses all men 
are capable, but not of all ; men can pray for one 
another, and abstain from doing injuries to all the 
world, and be desirous to do all mankind good, and 
love all men : now this friendship we must pay to 
all, because we can ; but if we can do no more to 
all, we must show our readiness to do more good 
to all, by actually doing more good to all them to 
whom we can. 

A good man is the best friend, and therefore 
soonest to be chosen, longer to be retained; and 
indeed never to be parted with, unless he cease to 
be that for which he was chosen. 

For tlie good man is a profitable, useful person, 
and that is the band of an eflectiv'e friendship. For 
I do not think that friendships are metaphysical 
nothings, created for contemplation, or that men 
or women should stare upon each othcr^s faces, and 
make dialogues of news and prettiness, and look 
babies in one another's cj-es. Friendship is the 
allay of our sorrows, the ease of our passions, the 
dischaige of our oppressions, the sanctuary’’ to our . 
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calamities, the covinciUor of our doubts, the charity 
of our minds, the emission of our thoughts, the 
exerdsc and improvement of what we meditate. 
And although I love my friend because he is 
worthy, yet he is not worthy if he can do me no 
good ; I do not speak of accidental hindrances and 
misfortunes, by which the bravest man may become 
unable to help his child, but of the natural and 
artificial capacities of the man. He only is fit to 
be chosen for a friend who can do those offices 
for which friendship is excellent. For (mistake 
not) no man can be loved for himself ; our per- 
fections in this world cannot reach so high ; it is 
well if we would love God at that rate ; and I very 
much fear that if God did us no good we might 
admire His beauties, but we should have but a 
small proportion of love towards Him ; all His 
other greatnesses are objects of fear and wonder — 
it is His goodness that makes Him lovely. And 
so it is in friendships. He only is fit to be chosen 
for a friend who can give counsel, or defend my 
cause, or guide me right, or relieve my need, or 
can and will, when I need it, do me good : only 
this I add, into the heaps of doing good, I will 
reckon loving me, for it is a pleasure to be beloved ; 
but when his love signifies nothing but kissing my 
cheek, or talking kindly, and can go no further, it 
is a prostitution of the bravery of friendship to 
spend it upon impertinent people who are (it may 
be) loads to their families, but can never ease any 
loads ; but my friend is a worthy person when he 
can become to me, instead of God, a guide or a 
'.•snonort, an eye or a hand, a staff or a rule. . . . 
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Can any vise or good man be angry if I ay, I 
clioose tiiis man to be my friend because he is able 
to give me counsel, to restrain my wanderings, to 
comfort me in my sorro>vs; he is pleasant to me in 
private and useful in public; he will make my joys 
double, and diride my grief between himself and 
me ? For what else should I choose ? For being a 
ool and useless? for a pretty face and a smooth 
cm? I confess it is possible to be a friend to one 
that is ignorant, and pitiable, handsome and good 
for nothirig, that eats well and drinks deep, but 
he cannot be a friend to me ; and I love him with 
a fondness or a pity, but it cannot be a noble 
friendship. 


Plutarch calls such friendships “the idols and 
images of friendship.” True and brave friendships 
are between worthy persons, .and there is in man- 
kind no degree of iiorthincss, but is also a degree 
of usefulness, and by eveiything by uhich a m.an 
IS e-scellcnt I maybe profited: and because those 
are the bravest friends which can best sen-e the 
ends of fnendships, either we must suppose that 
friendships are not the greatest comfortV in the 

best that chooses such a one by whom he can 
recewe the greatest comforts and assist.-mces. 

to this measure: a fo-eurmn?^ “ 

enough, though his friend Iw'not 

in the uorld : and he may be 

though he be not the best-natured man to theTof/’ 

but stiil it must be that something 
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or is apprehended, or else it can Vic no worthy 
friendship ; because the choice is imprudent and 
foolisK Choose for your friend him that is \\ ise and 
good, and secret and just, ingenuous and honest ; 
and itf iViose things which have a latitude, use your 
own liberty ; but in such things which consist in an 
indivisible point, make no abatements ; that is, )ou 
must not choose him to be your friend that is not 
honest and secret, just and true to a tittle ; but if 
he be wise at all, and useful in any degree, and as 
good as you can have him, you need not be ashamed 
to own your own friendships; though sometimes 
you may be ashamed of some imperfections of your 
friend. 

But if you yet inquire, further, whether fancy may 
be an ingredient in your choice ? I answer, that 
fancy may minister to this as to all other actions in 
Yvhich there is a liberty and variety. For in all 
things where there is a latitude, every faculty will 
endeavour to be pleased, and sometimes the meanest 
persons in a house har e a festival : even sympathies 
and natural inclinations to some persons, and a con- 
formity of humours, and proportionable loves, and 
the beauty of the face, and a witty answer, may first 
strike the flint and kindle a spark which if it falls 
upon tender and compliant natures may grow into 
a flame ; but this will never be maintained at the 
rate of friendship unless it be fed by pure materials, 
by worthinesses which ate the food of friendship. 
These are the prettinesses of prosperity and good- 
natured wit ; but when we speak of friendship, 
which is the best thing in the world (for it is love 
and beneficence, it is charity that is fitted for 
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society), we cannot suppose a brave pile should be 
built up with nothing. 

But I know not whither I am going : I did only 
mean to say that because friendship is that by which 
the world is most blessed and receives most ^ood, it 
ought to be chosen amongst the worthiest pereons 

that is, amongst those that can do greatest benefit 
to each otlier. And though in equal worthiness I 
may choose by my eye, or ear, that is, into the con- 
sideration of the essential, I may take in also the 
accidental and extrinsic worthinesses ; yet I ought' 
to give every one their just value ; when the internal 
beauties are equal, these shall help to weigh down 
the scale, and I will love a worthy friend that can 
delight me as well as profit me, rather than him 
who cannot delight me at all, and profit me no 
more : but yet I will not weigh the gayest flowers 
or the wings of butterflies against wheat ; but when 
I am to choose wheat, I ro.ay lake that which looks 
the brightest. When I choose my friend, I will not 
stay till I have received a kindness : but I will choose 
such a one that can do me many if I need them : but 
I mran such kindnesses which make me wiser, .and 
which make me better : that is, I will, when I cl^oose 

my friend, choose him that is (he bravest the 
worthiest and the most eveMi . rarest, tne 

yourf,rstquestio„rs“r^^^^^^^^^ 

warranted to love wdsdom .and virtuTeMd^ “ a 
beneficence, and all the impresses of’tfod ,q,on“f 
spints of brave men, * 
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OMENS. 

DA^'V. 

tSir Itumplity Davy, ihe great chemUt, may fairly take 
his place amongst the best authors. The qualtues by which 
he raised himself to his professional eminence w ere the % ery 
qualities that tnaVe a great writer — a vivid imapnation sub- 
jected to the disdpUne of accurate reasoning, and both work- 
ing with unwearied industry. Davy took the largest views 
of science; but he worked them out by the most diligent 
examination of the minutest facts. We trace the same genius 
in his lighter tvritings. The extract which txe are about to 
give is from hb little book on fly -fishing, entitled “ Salmonia," 
a hook full of the most charming pictures of external nature, 
seen through the brilliant atmosphere of a poetical philosophy. 
Davy was bom in Penrance in 1778* His father was a carver 
in wood ; and w hilc an apprentice to a surgeon and apoihecar>', 
the future President of the Rojml Society was laying up 
materials for his career in diligent study. In >&oi he came 
to London, and became a lecturer at the Royal Institution ; 
from this time his life was one continued series of brilliant 
discoveries and beautiful expositions. The mineris safety 
lamp is one of the most signal examples of the practical benefit 
of the highest theoretical science. He died in the matuniy of 
his fame at the comparatively early age of fifiy-one.l 

Poict, I hope we shall have another good day to- 
morrow, for the clouds are red in the west. 

Phys, X have no doubt of it, for the red has a 
tint of purple. 

JffaL Do you know why this tint portends fine 
weather? 

Phys, The air when dry, I believe, refracts more red, 
or heat-making rays ; and as dry air is not perfectly 
transparent, they are again reflected in the horizon. 
I have observed generally a coppery or yellow 
sunset to foretell rain ; but, as an indication of wet 
weather approaching, nothing is more certain than a 
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halo round the moon, which is produced b) 
cipitated water ; and the larger the circlci t le 
the clouds, and consequently the more rea > o 

FFa/. I have often observed that the o ft 

0 

is correct — 

A rainbow- in the momlng is the shephe^^ 

A rainbow at night is the shephenis deb* ^ 

Can you explain this omen ? . ^ 

A rainbotr can only occur when the 
containing or depositing the rain are oppos 
the sun,— and in the evening the rainbow m ^ 
east, and in the morning in the west ; and ° 
heavy rains in this ciimate are usuaUp _ 

the westerl}' ^vind, a rainbow in the west in 
that the bad weather is on the road, by the 
to U5 ; Avherens the rainbow in the east proves t 
the rain in these clouds is passing from us. 

Pdtei, I have often observed that w'hen t ® 
swallows fly high, fine rveather is to be expect 
or continued ; but when (hey fly low, and close 
the ground, rain is almost surely approaching. 
you account for this? 

HaL Swallows follow the flies and gnats and 
flies and gnats usually delight in warm strata of 
air; and as warm air is lightei, and usually moisted 
than cold air, when the warm strata of .air arc 
higher, there is less chance of moisture being thrown 
down from them by the mixture with cold air; 
but when (he >s-arm anti moist air is clo^e to the 
surface, it is almost certain that, as the cold air Hows 
down into it, a deposition of water will talcc place. 

I have often seen scagulU assemble on the 
land, and have almost always ob-.crvc<l that very 
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siorniy nnd rainy weather was approachin". I 
conclude that these animals, sensible of a airrcnt 
of air approaching from the ocean, retire to the land 
to shelter themselves from the storm. 

Om* No such thing. The storm is their clement ; 
tire little petrel enjoys the heaviest gale, becaa''e, 
living on the smaller sea insects, he is sure to find 
his food in the spray of a hea\')' wave, and you may 
sec him flitting above the edge of the highest surge. 
I believe that the reason of this migration of sea- 
gulls, and other sea-birds, to the land is their 
security of finding food ; and they may be observed, 
this time, feeding greedily on the earth-worms 
^nd larvai, driven out of the ground by severe 
floods j and the fish, on which they prey in fine 
■'leather in the sea, leave the surface and go deeper 
in storms. The search after food, as \ve agreed on a 
former occa^^ion, is the principal cause why animals 
change their places. The different tribes of the 
wading birds ahvays migrate when rain is about to 
take place ; and I rememl>cr once, in Italy, having 
been long waiting in the end of March for the 
arrival of the double snipe in the Campagna of 
Rome, a great flight appeared on the 3rd of April, 
and the day after heavy rain set in, which greatly 
interfered with my sport. The \aiUure, upon the 
same principle, follows armies; and I have no 
doubt that the augury of the ancients was a good 
deal founded upon the observation of the instincts 
of birds. There are many superstitions of the vulgar 
owing to the same source. For anglers, in spring, it 
is alwaj*s unlucky to sec single magpies, but iwo may 
be alw.-iys regarded as a favourable omen ; and the 
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reason is, that in odM and stormy n'eatherono magpie 
alone leaves the nest in search of food, the other re- 
maining’ sitting upon the eggs or the young ones; 
hut M'hen two go out together, it is only when the 
eather is warm and mild, and iavourable for fishing- 
Potet. The singular connections of causes and 
effects, to \\hich j-ou have just referred, make 
superstition less to be wondered at, particularl)' 
amongst the vulgar; and when two facts, naturally 
unconnected, have been accidentally coincident! it i^ 
not singular that this coincidence should have been 
observed and registered, and that omens of the 
most absurd kind should be trusted in. fn the 
est of England, half a century' ago, a particular 
hollow noise on the sea-coast was referred to a 
spirit or goblin called Bucca, and was supposed 
to foretell a shipw reck ; the philosopher ];nows that 
sound travels much faster than currents in the air» 
and the sound always foretold the appro.ach of a ver)* 
heavy storm, which seldom takes place on that wild 
rocky const without n shi;„„ech on some p.ut 
by the A.Inntte 

me-;^ione;^L‘'L:".r:rr:^ ""r 

you cnplnii. such absurdities ns 

lucky day, the terror of s„-ii ^ ^ ^ 
old ■« Oman ? I hnew u or meeting an 

uho uns exceedin-Iv ''O’ bigli dignity, 

who never went "rut 

cIawfolcnedtohishHtton.hoi'l'! ’°“'. “ 

iie thought entured him gp„<i ” nband, uhich 
J-iiict. Tiiese. as ucH as th,. 

watciici, dreatm, arc for the '"r 

' P-Iri foundixl 
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upon some accidental coincidence ; but spilling of 
salt, on an uncommon occasion, may, as I have 
known it, arise from a disposition to apoiilexy. 
shorvn by an incipient numbness in the hand, and 
may TSe a fatal symptom, and persons dispirited by 
bad omens sometimes prepare the way for evil 
fortune ; for confidence in success is a great means 
of ensuring it. The dream of Brutus, before the 
field of Pharsalia, probably produced a species of 
irresolution and despondency which was the princi- 
pal cause of his losing the battle : and I have heard 
that the illustrious sportsman to whom you referred 
just now was always observed to shoot ill, because 
he shot carelessly, after one of his dispiriting omens. 

HaU 1 have in life met with a few things which I 
found it impossible to explain, cither by chance coin- 
ddenccs or bynatural connections; and I have known 
minds of a very superior class affected by them, per- 
sons in the habit of reasoning deeply and profoundly. 

Phys. In my opinion, profound minds are the 
most likely to think lightly of the resources of 
human reason ; and it is the pert superficial thinker 
who is generally strongest in every kind of unbelief. 
The deep philosopher secs chains of causes and 
effects so wonderfully and strangely linked together, 
that he is usually the last person to decide upon 
the impossibility of any two series of events being 
independent of each other; and in science, so 
many natural miracles, as it were, have been 
brought to light — such as the fall of stones from 
meteors in the atmosphere, the disarming a thunder- 
r cloud by a metallic point, the production of fire 
. from ice by a metal white as silver, and the refer- 
- 1 _ N 
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certain laws of motion of the sea to the moon 
t of the physical inquirer is seldom disposed to 
assert confidently on any abstruse subjects bclonp- 
order of natural things, and still less so 
ose relating- to the more m^’sterious relations 
of moral eeents and intellectual natures. 
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on this subject — whether the ancient doctrine of 
Descartes, who supposed that animals were mere 
machines ; or the modern one of Lamarck, who 
attributes iirstincts to habits impressed upon the 
organs'of rmimals by the constant efilux of the 
nervous fluid to these organs, to which it has been 
determined in their efforts to perform certain actions 
to which their necessities have given birth. And 
it will be here premature to offer any refutation 
of the opinions of those who contend for the iden- 
tit)’ of this faculty with reason, and maintain that 
all the actions of animals arc the result of invention 
and experience ; — an opinion maintained with con- 
siderable plausibility by Dr. Darwin. 

Perhaps the most ready and certain mode of 
coming to a conclusion in this intricate inquiry 
will be by the apparently circuitous route of deter- 
mining first what we do not mean by the word. 
Kow we certainly do not mean, in the use of the 
term, any act of the vital power in the production 
or maintenance of an organ : nobody thinks of 
saying that the teeth grow by instinct, or that 
when the muscles are increased in vigour and size 
va c.e.usieq'aewct of oaoiolse, iv is from such a emtse 
or principle. Neither do we attribute instinct to 
the direct functions of the organs in providing for 
the continuance and sustentation of the whole co- 
organised body. No one talks of the liver secreting 
bile, or the heart acting for the propulsion of the 
blood, by instinct. Some, indeed, have maintained 
that breathing even is an instinctive operation ; but 
surely this, as well as the former, is automatic, or at 
least is the necessary result of the organisation of 
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the parts in and by which the action is prodnceA 
These instances seem to be, if I niay so sav, ° 
instinct. But, again, we do not attribute 
to any actions preceded by a will conscious o i 
whole purpose, calculating its effects, and pte 
termining its consequences : nor to .any e-serasc 
the intellectual powers of which the whole scopCj 
aim, and end are intellectual. In other tein'S, no 
man who values his words, will talh of the iasha ^ 
of a Howard, or of the instinctive operations 0 a 
Newton or Leibnitz, in those sublime efforts wh'tj 
ennoble and cast a lustre, not less on the indivi vta > 


than on the whole human race. 

To what kind or mode of action shall we t >en 
look for the legitimate application of the tcrai? 
answer to this quor)- we may, I think, without fow 
of consequence, put the following cases, as e.\cntpjf 
fying and justifying the use of the term instinct m 
an .appropriate sense. First, when there appca« 
an action, not included cither in the mere functions 
of life, acting avitliin tlie sphere of its own organis- 
mus ; nor yet an action attributable to the intellfecnl 
a ^ or reason, jet at the same time not referable to 
anj pariicu ar organ ; we then declare the presence 
of an in«.inct. \Vc might illustrate this in the in- 

interna, econom y.'To Te ^e 

organ, or to an iiuclligcnt will c . ^ i , 

(if it be not included in the r.rst) ^ ' 

uherc the organ is present instinct 

anterior to all jw.sslhl- <-spcr<ei..c^’ ‘ 

individi-J agent ; ns. .for Lrtar^ \ 

>.‘«-ncc. srhen the l«avcr 
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ciuplojs Its tail for the construction of ns duellin!; ; 
the tailor-bird its bill for the formation of its pensile 
' habitation ; the spider its spinning organ for fabri- 
cating its artfully-w o\ en nets ; or the \ iptr its poison 
fang for its defence. And lastly, generally uhcre 
there is an act of the whole body as one animal, not 
/referable to a will conscious of its purpose, nor to 
Its mechanism, nor to a habit dented from experi- 
ence, nor pretious frequent use. Here with most 
satisfaction, and without doubt of the propriety of 
the word, we declare an instinct; as examples of 
w hich, w e may adduce the migratory habits of birds, 
the social instincts of the bees, the construction of 
their habitations, composed of cells formed w ith geo- 
metrical precision, adapted in capacity to different 
orders of the society, and forming storehouses for 
containing a supply of protasions ; not to mention 
similar instances in w asps, ants, termites, and the end- 
leas contris ances for protecting the future progeny . 

But if it be admitted that we base rightly stated 
the application of the term, what, we may ash, is 
contained in the examples adduced, or what infer- 
ences arc we to mahe as to the nature of instinct 
itself, .as a source and pnactple of acfiort? B'e 
shall, perhaps, best aid ourselves in the inquiry by 
an example ; and let us lahe a x ery familiar one, of 
a caterpillar tahing its food The caterpillar seels 
at once the plant which furnishes the appropriate 
aliment, and this c\ en as soon as it creeps from the 
ovum ; and the food being talen into the stomach, 
the nutritious part is separated from the innutritious, 
and IS disposed of for the support of the animal. The 
question then is, what is contained in this instance 
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of instinct ? In the first place, Avhat does the vital 
power in the stomach do, if wc generalise the account 
of the process, or express it in its most general 
terms ? i^lanifestjy it selects and applies appropriate 
means to an immediate end, prescribed hy Ihc 
constitution, first of the particular organ, and then 
of the whole body or organismus. This have 
admitted is not instinct. But what does the cater- 


pillar do ? Does it not also select and apply appro- 
priate means to an immediate end prescribed by its 
particular organisation and constitution? But there 
is something more ; it docs this according to circum* 

tannic* ftnA ii t5..» ...«** 


W'e say of Huber’s humble-bees ? A dozen of these 
'\ere put under a bell-glass along with a comb of 
about ten silken cocoons, so iinequaJ in height as 
not to be capable of standing steadily 5 to remedy 
this, tn-o or tliree of the humble-bees got upon lh« 
comb, strctclied themselves over its edge, and, wilh 
their heads do«-n«-ards, fixed their forefeet on the 
tabic on which the comb stood, and so uith their 

"hen these 

stn^„:d :^nd irnirn 

their commdcs^t;„,<.^“‘"‘'‘^’/“’‘ 

turn, did these affection i "'wbing in .is 

comb for ncariy th^c 7*" 

time they had prepared snoL'eT 

witli it. And wlmf « s,ill r 
pillars having got dispheeS', ,he 
recourse to the .same nanreuv’re. 

volvcd in this care? Evidenilr ih,. ^ 

7 rne same selccJhm 
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and appropriation of means to an immediate end 
as before; but observe 1 according to varying cir- 
cumstances. 

And here we are puzricd ; for this becomes under- 
standing. At least no naturalist, however prede- 
termined to contrast and oppose instinct to under- 
standing, but ends at last in facts in which he him- 
self can mahe out no difference. But are we hence 
to conclude that the instinct is the same and iden- 
tical with the human understanding ? Certainly not ; 
though the difference is not in the essentials of 
the definition, but in an addition to, or modifica- 
tion of, that which is essentially the same in both. 
In such cases, namely, as that which we have last 
adduced, in which instinct assumes the semblance 
of understanding, the act indicative of instinct is 
not clearly prescribed by the constitution or laws of 
the animal’s peculiar organisation, but arises out of 
the constitution and previous circumstances of the 
animal, and those habits, wants, and that predeter- 
mined sphere of action and operation which belong 
to the race, and beyond the limits of which it does 
not pass. If this be the case, I may venture to 
assert that I have determined an appropriate sense 
for instinct, namely, that it is a power of selecting 
and applying appropriate means to an immediate 
end, according to circumstances and the changes of 
circumstances, these being variable and varying, 
but yet so as to be referable to the general habits 
arising out of the constitution and previous circum- 
■ stances of the animal, considered not as an indi- 
' vidual bat as a race. 

• ‘ ■ 'We may here, perhaps, most fitly eicplain the error 
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of those who contend for the identity of renson and 
instinct, and believe that the actions cxf animals are 


the result of invention and experience. They hav«» 
no doubt, been deceu-ed in their investigation of 


instinct by an efficient cause simulating a final cause. 


and the defect in their reasoning has arisen in coD?e- 
cjuence of observing in the instinctive operations o* 
animals the adaptation of means to a relative eni 
from the assumption of a deliberate purpose. To 
this freedom or choice in action and purpose, instinct, 
in any appropriate sense of the ivord, cannot .appiy ? 
and to justify and explain its introduction, ivc must 
have recourse to other and higher faculties th^m 
any manifested in the operations of instinct It is 
evident, namely, in tunung our attention to the mS' 
Unguishing ch.aractcr of human actions, that there 


is, .os in the inferior animals, a selection and appro* 
priation of means to ends, but it is (not only accord- 


ing to circumstances, not only according to I'xndng 


circumstances, but it is) .according to %nr 5 ing pur* 
poses. Uut this is an attribute of the intelligent trill, 


and no longer even mere understanding. 

And here let me obscr\-e, that the dimcuhyand 
dchcncy of tins invc=;:igarion arc greatly increased by 
our not considering the understanding (even oar ou'n) 
in itself, and it u-ould be were it not accompanied 
with and motiihed h)- the co-operalion of the trill, 
the moral f«lins:, .tnd tl«t faculty, perheps best dk- 
linsia=,hed b)- the nnme ofretson, ord-tcmi-nii:- that 
uhich is and offrunff Ian? and 

prinaples, «het..cr speculatire or practical, and of 
contcmplatins a Jinal or end. Tljis intel- 

li.p;nt tviU— having .n jierpoje, ender 
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the guidance and light of the reason by %\hich its 
acts are made to l>ear as a whole upon some end in 
and for Uaclf, and to which the understanding is 
subservient as an organ, or the facult) of '^electing 
and ajypropnating the means — seems best to account 
for the progressi\ cncss of the human race which <=0 
cvidenll} marks an insurmountable distinction and 
impassable barrier between man and the infenor 
animals; but which would be inexplicable, were 
there no other difiercncc than in the degree of their 
intellectual faculties. 

^fan, doubtless, has his instincts, even in common 
with the infenor animals, and many of ihc»e arc tne 
germs of some of the best feelings of his nature. 
^^^lat, amongst many, might I present as a better 
illustration, or more beautiful instance, than the 
or maternal instinct? But man’s instincts are 
elevated and ennobled by the moral ends and pur- 
poses of his being He is not destined to be the slav e 
of blind impulses, a vessel purposeless, unmeant. 
He is constituted by his moral and intelligent will 
to be the first freed being, the master-work and the 
end of nature ; but this freedom and high office can 
only CO exist with fealty and devotion to the servace 
of truth and virtue. And though we may even be 
permitted to use the term instinct, in order to desig- 
nate those high impulses which, in the minority of 
man’s rational being, shape his acts unconsciously to 
ultimate ends, and which in constituting the very 
character and impress of the humanity reveal the 
guidance of Providence ; yet the convenience of the 
phrase, and the want of any other distinctiv e appella- 
tion for the influence dc siipra., w orking unconsciously 
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in and on the whole human race, should not induce 
us to forget that the term instinct is only Strictly 
applicable to the adaptive power, as the facullji 
even in its highest proper form, of selecting an 
adapting appropriate means to provimait? ends 
according to varying circumstances— a faculty which, 
honever, only differs from human understanding m 
consequence of the latter being enlightened bj 
reason, and that the principles which actuate man 
as ultimate ends, and arc designed for his conscio^ 
possession and guidance, are best and most properly 
named ideas. 


THE CONQUEST OF IRELAND. 

Rkv. Dr. Likcakd. 

[John Lingard, bom in *771 at NVinche^tcr, ihe sonof 
parents proresslng the Ronian Catholic belief, forvhich his 
grandparents on the mothers side bad suffered persevutu>i^ 
He displayed even in his childhood such great abilities nud 
unusual excellence of conduct that he was recommended *0 
the notice of Bishop Challoner, and by his successor, Bishop 
James Talbot, he was ^ent to the English College at Douay 
in x/S?. The sa\-3ge excesses of the French Rc'-oluuon 
obliged him to escape to England in 1793, ^\herehehencc^crlh 
resided. His “ Historj* of England ' was published frota 
18x9 to xS^, the work attaining much appromi both in 
England and^ on the Continent. Pius VII. as a testimony of 
ins approbation conferred on him the degrees of Doctor of 
D.vimty and or Onon and CiwI Law. Dr. LlnsanVs otjinr 
workn -ncro dnnfly of a rcKgioas charaocr; he rantribatn! 
alio to Drtmni. s .Varaam and the D,M,k Hrvir:,’. Tie 
died, generally esteemed and regretted, in z85j.J 

That the ancient inhabitants of Ireland were chiefly 
of Celtic origin, is ct-ident from the language still 
spoken by their descendants. Of their manners. 
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polity, and religion, we may safely judge from 
analogy. There can be no doubt that they lived 
in the same rude and uncivilised state in which 
their neighbours were discovered by the legions of 
Rome’ and the teachers of Christianity. Books 
indeed have been published which minutely dc- 
^ribe the revolutions of Erin from a period anterior 
to the Deluge ; but it is evident that the more early 
portion of the Irish history of Keating rests on the 
same baseless authority as the British history of 
Geoffrey (of Monmouth), of bardic fiction and tra- 
ditional genealogies. These perhaps before, most 
probably after, the introduction of Christianity, were 
committed to writing ; new embellishments were 
added by the fancy of copyists and reciters, and a 
few additional links, the creation of one or two 
imapnary personages, connected the first setthrs 
in Ireland with the founders of the Tower of Babel. 
Nor were such fables the peculiar growth of the 
soil of Erin. Tlie Frank and the Norman, the 
Briton and the Saxon, found no more difficulty 
than the Irishman in tracing back their progenitors to 
the Aik, and pointing out the very grandson of Noah 
from whom each of them was lineally descended.^ 
Hence, if there were aught of truth in the traditions 

t Of all these genealogies the most amusing and ridiculous 
is one copied hy Nennius, from -whom we learn : t. That 
Alan, the son of japhet, had three sons, Hesidon, Armenon, 
Negno ; a. that Hesicion had four children whom he named 
Franc, Koman, Aleman, and Brito; 3. that Armenon had 
five, called Goth, Walsgoth, Geptdus, Burgundus, Longo- 
bardtts; 4. and that Negno had only four, knowm hy the 
appellations of Wandal, Saxo, Bulgar, and Targus. Hence 
it ^vas easy to trace the descent of all the European nationsand 
their relative degrees of consanguinity. 
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of these nations, it soon became so blended "tvith 
fiction, that at the present day to distinguish one 
from the other must proi*e a hoj>eIcss as neJi as 
useless undertaking. 

Though the gospel had been preadied in IVelacd 
at a more early j>criod, the general conversion of 
the natives had been rescn'cd for the real of St. 
Patrick. This celebrated missionarj’ was born on 
the farm of Enon. near Bonaven, in the district of 
T.aberia.' He commencctl his labours in the year 
432, and, after a life of indefatigable exertion, died 
at an advanced .age in 472. His disciples appear 
to have inherited the spirit of their teacher ; dnirches 
.and monasteries were successively founded ; and 
everj' species of learning known at the time was 
assiduoii«Iy cultivated. It was the peculiar h.ipp> 
ness of these ecclesb*tics to escape the Wsiis of the 
barbarians, ^\ho in the fifilx and sl\th centuries de- 
populated and dismembered the Western Emph«* 
^^’hen sdence was almost extinguished on the Con- 
tinent, it still emitted a faint light from the remotest 
shores of Erin ; strangers from Brit.ain, Gaul, and 
Germany resorted to the Irish schools, and Irish 
missionaries established monasteries and imparted 
instruction on the banks of the Danube .and amid 
the snows of the Apennines. During this period 
and under such masters, the native \\ere gradually 
reclaimed from the ignorance and pursuits of savage 
life; but their cirilisation was retarded by the 
opposite influence of their nau'onal institutions ; it 

2 That in the district of 

Tcroaenne. This I thmt is clearly proved by Br. Lanizen 
from the Co^fessjoa of St. l^tnck. J^ani^au, x-93. 
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^'*ns finally arrested by the im*asions of the Northmen^ 
'vho from the year 74$ during more than t\\o cen* 
turies almost annually visited the island. These 
savages traversed it in cvciy direction ; went through 
tlicir ifsual round of plunder, bloodshed, and devasta- 
tion ; and at last occupying the sca-coasl, fonned 
settlements at the mouth of the navigable rivers. 
The result V as the same in Ireland as in Britain and 
Gaul. Hunted by the imaders into the forests and 
compelled to earn a precarious subsistence by stealth 
snd rapine, the natives forgot the duties of religion, 
iost their relish for the comforts of society, and quietly 
relapsed into the habits and vices of barbarism. 

The national institutions to which I have just 
alluded as hostile to the progress of civilisation 
■'vere Tanistry and Gavelkind. The inhabitants were 
divided into numerous septs, each of which obeyed 
the paternal authority of its canfinny or chief. The 
<^'infinnies, however, seldom enjoyed independence. 
The weak were compelled to submit to the control 
of their more powerful neighbours, who assumed the 
^itle of kings ; and among the kings themselves there 
always existed an Ardriagh or chief monarch, who, 
if he did not exercise, at least claimed the sovereignly 
over the whole island. The law of Tanistry regulated 
the succession to all these dignities, frem the highest 
to the lowest. It carefully excluded the sons from 
inheriting as of right the authority of their father, 
and the tanist, the heir-apparent, was elected by 
the suffrages of the sept during the lifetime of the 
ruling chieftain. The eldest of the name and family 
had, indeed, the best title to this distinction ; but 
his capacity and deserts were previously submitted to 
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examination, and the charge of crime or cow*ardice 
or deformity might be urged as an insuperable ob- 
jection to his appointment. If the reigning family 
could not supply a fit person, the new tanist was 
selected from the next branch in the sept ; ai?d thus 
ever)’ individual could flatter himself that in the 
course of a few generations the chieftaincj’ might fall 
to the lot of his owm posterity. Such a custom, how- 
ever, could not fail to create intestine quarrels, which, 
instead of waiting the tardy decision of the triennial 
assembly of the States, were generally terminated by 
the passions and swords of the parties. The elections, 
were often attended with bloodshed ; sometimes the 
ambition of the tanist refused to await the natural 
death of his superior ; frequently the son of the 
deceased chieftain attempted to seize by nolence 
the dignity to which he was forbidden to aspire by 
the custom of his country*. Hence every sept and 
every kingdom was divided by opposite interests; 
and the successful candidate, instead of appl}'xng to 
the improvement of his subjects, was compelled to 
provide for his own security by guarding against 
the wiles, the treachery, and the swords of his ri^’als. 

Gavelkind is that species of tenure by which 
lands descend to all the sons equally, and without 
any consideration for primogeniture. It prevailed 
in former ages among all the British tribes, and 
some relics of it in an improved form remain in 
England even at the present day(iS3o}, jiVmong 
the Irish it existed as late as the reign of James I., 
and still retained the rude features of the original 
institution, ^^^lile it excluded all the females, both 
the widow' and the daughter^ from the possession 
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of Jand, It equally admitted all the males, without 
^distinction of spurious or legitimate birth : yet these 
*“*-cced to the individual lands held by 
.their father. At the death of each possessor, the 
*B3ed property of the sept tvas thrown into one 
,rommon mass ; a new division was made by the 
-equity or caprice of the canfinny ; and their re- 
>®Pective portions were assigned to the different 
heads of families in the order of seniority. It is 
evident that such a tenure must have imposed an 
■ insuperable bar to agricultural improvement, and to 
Ihe influence of agriculture in multiplying the com- 
forts of dvilised life. It could only exist among 
11' people principally addicted to pasturage, and 
fo whom the prospect of migrating to a more 
favourable situation made a transient preferable 
fo a permanent interest in the soil. Accordingly, 
Davis tells us that even in his time the districts 
in which Gavelkind was still in force seemed to be 
“all one wilderness." 

"When the natives, after a long struggle, assumed 
the ascendency over the Danes, the restoration of 
tranquillity was prevented by the ambition of their 
princes, who, during more than a hundred years, 
contended for the sovereignty of the island. It 
was in vain that the pontiffs repeatedly sent or 
appointed legates to establish the discipline of the 
canons and reform the immorality of the nation ; 
that the celebrated St. Malachy added the exertions 
of his zeal ; and that the Irish prelates, in their 
Synods, published laws and pronounced censures. 
The efficacy of these measures svas checked by the 
turbulence of the princes and the obstinacy of the 
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people ; it was entirely suspended by the subsequent 
invasion of the English. Tlie state of Ireland at 
that period has been delineated by Girald, who 
twice visited the island, once in company of his 
brother, a mililaiy adventurer, and afteru'ards as 
the chaplain or secrclar)* of Jolin, the youngest of 
Henri'S (II.) sons. In three books on the topo- 
graphy and two on the subjugation of Ireland he 
has left US the detail of all that he had heard, read, 
or seen. That the credulity of the Welshman u'as 
often deceived by fables is evident ; nor is it impro- 
bable that his partiality might occasionally betray 
him into unfriendly and exaggerated statements; 
yet the accuracy of his narrative in the more 
important points is confirmed by the wliole tenor 
of Irish and English hisloiy, and by accordance 
with the accounts which the Abbot of Clairvaux 
had received from St. Malachy and his disciples. 
The ancient division of the island into five pro- 
%inces or kingdoms w.as still retained; but the 
nominal sovcreigntyovcrthcM’hole, which for several 
generations had been possessed by the O'Neais, 
had of Late been assumed by difierent chieftains, 
and was now claimed by the O’Connors, kings of 
Connaught, The seaports, inhabited chiefly hy the 
descendants of the Ostmen, were places of some 
trade. Dublin is styled the ri\'al of London, and 
the wines of X,anguedoc ncrc imported in exchange 
for hides. But the majority of the natives shunned 
the tou-ns, and lived in huts in the counliy. They 
preferred pasturage to agriculture. Restraint and 
labour were deemed by them the worst of evils ; 
liberty and indolence the most desirable of blessings. 
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The children owed little to the care of their 
parents ; but, shaped by the hand of Nature, they 
acquired as they grew up elegant forms, which, 
aid^ by their lofty stature and florid complexion, 
excited the admiration of the invaders. Their 
clothing was scanty, fashioned after the manner 
"hich to the eye of Girald appeared barbarous, 
and spun from the wool of their sheep, sometimes 
tlj'cd, but generally in ils natural state. In battle 
they measured the valour of the combatants by 
tlieir contempt of artificial assistance; and when 
they behcM the English knights covered with iron, 
Jitisitated not to pronounce them devoid of real 
courage. Their own arms were a short lance or 
Iwo javelins, a sword called a skcnc, about fifteen 
inches long, and a hatchet of steel called a “ sparihe.” 
The sparlhe proved a most formidable weapon. 
It Was wielded with one hand, but with such address 
nnd impetuosity as generally to penetrate through 
the best •tempered armour. To bear it was the 
distinction of freemen; and as it was alwaj'S in 
the hand, it was frequently made the instrument of 
revenge. They constructed their houses of limber 
nnd wicker-work with an ingenuity which extorted 
the praise of the English. Their churches were 
generally built of the same ma,tcrials, and when 
Archbishop Malachy began to erect one of stone, 
the very attempt excited an insurrection of the 
people, who reproached him with abandoning the cus. 
toms of his country and introducing those of Gaul. 
In temper the natives are described as irascible and 
inconstant, warmly attached to their friends, faithless 
and vindictive tou’ards their enemies. 
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Music was the acquirement in which they princi- 
pally sought to excel ; and the Welshman, with all 
his partiality for his own countrj-, has the honesty 
to assign to the Irish the superiority on the harp. 

< • • • > • ( . 

The proximity of Ireland to England, and the 
inferiority of the natives in the art of war, had 
suggested the idea of conquest to both Wilti.am the 
Conqueror and the first Henry. The task which 
they had abandoned was seriously taken up by the 
son of Matilda. To justify the invasion of a free 
and unoffending people, his ambition had dis- 
covered that the civilisation of their manners and 
the reform of their clergy were benefits which the 
Irish ought cheerfully to purchase with the loss of 
their independence. Within a few months after his 
coronation, John of Salisbury, a learned monk, and 
afterwards Bishop of Chartres, was despatched to 
solicit the approbation of Pope Adrian. The en- 
voy was charged to assure his Holiness that Hcnrj'^s 
principal object was to provide instruction for an 
ignorant people, to evlirpate vice from the Lord's 
vine3-ard, and to e.xtend to Ireland the anmuil p.ay- 
ment of Petcr-pence; but that .as every Christian 
island was the property of the Holy See, he did not 
presume to m.ake the attempt without the advice and 
consent of the successor of St. Peter. The pontiff, 
who must have smiled at the hypocrisy of this 
address, prai.sed in his reply the piety of his dutiful 
son ; accepted and asserted the right of sovereignty 
which had been so libcrallj' admitted ; c.vpresscd 
the satisfaction with which he assented to the king's 
request ; and c.xhortcd him to bear alwa^'s in mind 
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the conditions on which the assent had been 
grounded. At the following Michaelmas a great 
council was held to deliberate on the enterprise, but 
a strong opposition was made by the Empress-mother 
and the barons ; other pirojccts olTered themselves 
to Henty's ambition, and the pap.al letter was con- 
signed to oblivion in the archives of the castle of 
M inchester. 

Fourteen years after this singular negotiation a few 
M’elsh adventurers landed in Ireland at the solici- 
tation of one of the native princes. Dermot, king 
of Leinster, had several years before carried away 
by force Dervorgil, the wife of O’Ruarc, prince of 
Breffny or Leitrim. The ladyappears to have been 
a willing captive, but the husband, to avenge his dis- 
grace, claimed the assistance of Turlogh O’Connor, 
monarch of Ireland ; and the .adulterer was compelled 
to restore the fugitive. From this period Dermot 
and O’Ruarc adhered to opposite interests in all 
the disputes which agitated the island. During the 
life of Maurice O’Loghlin, who succeeded O’Connor 
rn the sovereign authority, Dermot braved the power 
of his adversary ; but on the death of that prince, 
the house of O’Connor resumed the ascendency. 
O’Ruarc destroyed Eems, the capital of Leitrim, 
and Dermot was driven out of the island. Passing 
through England to Aquitaine, he did homage for 
his dominions to Heniy, and obtained permission 
to enlist adventurers in his service. His offers were 
-accepted by Richard de Clare, sumamed Strongbow, 
Earl of Strigul or Pembroke, a nobleman of ruined 
fortunes, .and in disgrace with his sovereign, and 
by two brothers, Robert Fitz-Stephen and Maurice 
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Fitz-Gerald, Welsh gentlemen, equally distressed in 
their circumstances, and equally ready to engage in 
anj' desperate enterprise. Relying on their promise, 
Dermot returned to Ireland, and found during the 
winter months a secure asjdum in the monastety of 
Ferns. In the beginning of summer Fitz-.Stephen 
landed in Bannock B.aj', accompanied or followed 
by one hundred and forty knights, sixty coats of 
mail, and three hundred archers. The king joined 
them with a body of natives, and by the reduction 
of We.\-ford struck dismay into the hearts of his 
enemies. He then led his forces against Donald, 
the prince of Ossoiy, a ferocious chieft.iin, whose 
jealousy a few years before had deprived the eldest 
of Dermot’s sons of sight, and aftenvards of life. The 
men of Ossory, five thousand in number, amid their 
forests and marshes, defended themselves with suc- 
cess ; but by a pretended flight they were drawn into 
the plain, where a charge of the English cavaltj’bore 
them to the ground, and the fallen were immediately 
despatched by the natives under the banner of Der- 
mot. A trophy of two hundred heads was erected 
tA. tbt fciV wC ’.b.-!.'. w.ve.'ge, -).Vro Vns joy bry 

clapping his hands, leaping in the air, and pouring 
out thanksgivings to the Almighty. . . . The am- 
bition of Dermot now aspired to the sovereignty of 
the island. With this view he solicited reinforce- 
ments from England, and reminded the Earl of 
Strigul of his engagements. ‘‘We have seen,’’ says 
the king in asingularlctler prcsciwed by Girald, “the 
storks and the swallows. The birds of spring have 
paid us their annual visit, and at the naming of the 
blast are dep.artcd to other cb'mes. But our best 
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ftiendhas hitherto disappointed our hopes. Neither 
the breezes of the summer nor the storms of winter 
have conducted him to these shores.” His cxpec- 
tahons were soon realised by the arrival of Fttz- 
Geroid and Raymond with twenty knights, thirty 
coats of mail, and one hundred and seventy archers. 
The strangers landed five miles to the south of 
Waterford, and were immediately opposed by 
O’Phelan at the head of three thousand men. They 
retired before the multitude to the rock of Dnndolf, 
where, aided by the advantage of the ground, they 
repelled every attack. Fame exaggerated the loss 
of the natives to five hundred men ; but the glory of 
the victory was sullied by the cruelty of the invaders, 
who wantonly precipitated seventy of their captives 
from the promontory into the sea. 

When Strongbow despatched the last reinforce- 
Went, he had obtained an ambiguous permission 
from Henry : he now followed with twelve hundred 
archers and knights, though he had recently received 
an absolute prohibition. At the first assault Water- 
ford was taken and Dermot eagerly marched towards 
Dublin. It was carried by storm, and the victor 
testified by numerous donations his gratitude for the 
services of his allies. But while he was meditating 
new conquests, he was arrested by death, and Strong- 
bow, who had previously married his daughter Eva, 
and had been appointed his successor, immediately 
assumed the royal authority. The most powerful 
efforts were now made to expel the strangers from 
Dublin. The former inhabitants, who had escaped 
under Asculf, the Ostman, attempted with the aid 
of sixty Norwegian vessels to regain the city. They 
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were scarcelj' repulsed -Hhen Roderick,' king of 
Connaught, sat down before it. In the ninth week 
of the siege he tras surprised by a s.ally from the 
garrison, and the multitude of his followers uas 
completely dispersed. Lastly, O’Ruarc u itlf the 
natives of Jleath undertook to avenge the cause of 
his country. He lost his son and the bravest of Ids 
associates. 

lAlren the AVelsh adventurers first sailed to tire 
aid of Dermot, Henry had viewed the enterprise 
with contempt ; their suhserjuent success arvakcnol 
his jealousy. As soon as he heard of the capture of 
Waterford he forbade by proclamation any of his 
subjects to cross over to Irchand, and commanded 
all vho had already joined in the invasion to 
return under the penally of forfeiture. Slrongbow 
uvis al.armed, and despatched Raymond to hay his 
conquests at the feet of his sovereign. The mes- 
senger was unable to procure an answer. Hentv- of 
hlountmorricc followed, and was equally unsuccess- 
ful. The Earl, convinced of his d.anger, now adopted 
the adrice of his friends, and rejoiring to England, 
waited on Henrj- at JCennhara in Gloucestershire. 

At first he rvas ignominiously refuseti an audience : 
but, to recover the ro 3 *aI favour, renewed his homage 
and fe.altj-, s-jirendered to Henry the ciiyof Dublin, 
the surrounding cantreds and the castles and har- 
bours in his possession, and consented to hold the 
reni.ainder of his lands in Ireland as tenant-in-chief 
ot the English crown. With this the king was 
satisfied ; the acquisitions of the adventrtrers luad 
been transfetTed to himself, and he jwnnitted 
Stronghow to accompany him to Iililford Haven, 
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where he embarked with five hundrtxl knights, their 
esqmres, and a numerous body of archer's, on board 
h. fleet of four hundred transports. He landed at 
Waterford, received during a hasty progress the 
bomage of the neighbouring princes, and directed 
bis march towards Dublin, where a temporary 
palace of timber had been erected for his reception. 
It was his wish rather to allure than to compel sub- 
mission ; and the chieftains whom hope or fear, or 
example, daily led to his court, were induced to 
swear obedience to his authority, were invited to 
his table, and were taught to admire tlic magnifi- 
cence and affability of their new sovereign. But 
while so many others crowded to Dublin, the pride 
of O'Connor refused to meet a superior, and the 
severity of the season with the inundation of the 
country placed him beyond the reach of resent- 
ment. 


THE ENCHANTED ISLAND. 

Walter Besant. 

p.Valter B«sant u’as bom ol Portsmouth in 1838, and edu- 
cated at King’s College, London, tmd Christ’s CoUege, Cam- 
bridge, -where he gn^duated in Wgh mathematical honours. 
He was already ^\cll known as a dever writer when, in 1871, 
he produced, in conjunction with Mr. James Rice, the series 
of novels which speedily became famous. 

Mr. Besant has since Mr. "Rice’s death produced e\*en 
superior novels to those belonging to the partnership ; they 
have philanthropic aims, and have done a great deal of 
good. The People's Ptdace ori^nated in his fiction **An 
Sorts and Conditions of Men.” The following extract is taken 
from bis charming novel ** Armorel of Lyonesse,*’ by his kind 
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permission, nnd that of his courteous publishers, ^^e.’«rs. 
Chatto fc Anndus. It is a picture at once striking and original 
of a spot about which anaent memories still linger.] 

i\Lt day long the boat sailed about among the 
channels and over the shallow ledges of the.Onter 
or Western Islands, whither no boat may reach 
save on such a day, so quiet and so calm. The 
visitor who comes by one boat and goes away by 
the next thinks he has seen this archipelago. As 
well stand inside a great cathedral for haIf-an*hour, 
and then go away thinking you have seen it all, I^ 
takes many da}*s to see these fragments of Lyonesss 
and to get a true sense of the place. They sailed 
round the southern point of Samson, and they 
steered wcst\\*ard, leanng Great MinaJto on the 
lee, towanis I^Iincarlo, lying, like an old-fashioned 
sofa, high at the two ends and flat in the middle*,- 
Thej* found a landing at the southern point, and 
clambered up the steep and rocky sides of the low 
hill. On this island there arc four peaks ivith a 
doMTi in the middle, all complete. It is like a doll^^ 
island. Evciywhcrc in Scilly there are the 5.1010 
features : Jiere a hill streim with boulders^ here a 
little doA\-n, wth fern and gorse and heath ; here a 
bay in ’which the wntcr on such days as it can be 
approached peacefully laps a smooth \\hitc beach; 
here dark caves and holes, in whicli the water ahv.ij^ 
even in the calmest d.iy of summer, grumbles and 
groans, and, when the least sea rises, begins to roar 
and l^low — in time of storm it shrieks and howls. 
Tliose who sail round these rumbling walcr-dungeon: 
Ix^n to think of sca-monslers. Hidden in t}ios« 
recesses, the awful calamai>» lies Matching, waiting, 
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;Ws tentacles, forty feet long, stretching out in the 
green water, floating innocently till they touch their 
prey, then seizing and haling it within sight of 
the baleful, gleaming eyes, and within reach of the 
devoupng mouth. In these holes, too, lie the great 
conger-eels — they fear nothing that swims except 
that calamaty : and in these recesses walk about the 
huge crabs which devour the dead bodies of ship- 
svrecfccd sailors. On the sunlit rocks one looks to 
sec a mermaiden, with glittering scales, combing out 
her long fair tresses ; perhaps one may unfortunately 
miss this beautiful sight, which is rare even in Scilly ; 
hut one cannot miss seeing the seals flopping in the 
ayater and swimming out to sea, with seeming intent 
to cross the broad ocean. And in windy weather 
porpoises blow in the shallow waters of the sounds. 
All round the rocks at low tide hangs the long sea- 
weed, undisturbed since the days when they manu- 
factured kelp, like the rank growth of a tropical 
Creeper: at high tide it stands up erect, rocking to 
and fro in the wash and sway of the water hke the 
tree-tops of the forest in the breeze. Everywhere, 
except in the rare places where men come and go, 
thennld sea-birds make their nests ; the shags stand 
on the ledges of the highest rocks in silent rows, 
gazing upon the water below ; the sea-gulls fly, 
shrieking in sea-gullic rapture— there is svrrcly no 
life quite so joyous as a sea-gull’s ; the curlews call ; 
the herons sail across the sky; and, in spring, 
millions of puffins swim and dive and fly about the 
rocks, and lay their eggs in the hollow places of these 
wild and lonely islands. 

These things, which one presently expects and 
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olj*crvc5 without wonder in all the islands, were 
new to Koland when he set foot on tlic mg^edroch 
of Mincarlo. lie climbed up the steep ddcs of the 
rock and stood upon the top of its highest peak. 
IJe made or three rapid sketches of ro^k and 
sea, the girl looking over his shoulder, w.atching 
curiously, for the first time in her life, the growth 
of a picture. 

Then he stoOtl and looked around. The great 
stones were piled .about ; the brown turf crept up 
their sides; where there was space to grow, the 
yellow branches of the fern were spread; and on 
all four sides lay the shining water. 

"AH my life," he said, “I have dreamed of 
islands. This is true joy, Annorel. For a per- 
manency, Samson is better than Mincarlo, because 
there is more of it. But to come here sometimes— 
to sit on this earn while the wind whistles in your 
car, and the waves arc lapping against the rocks 

all day long and ahraj's -Armorel, is tlierc any 

other world? Arc there men and women living 
somewhere? Is there anybody but you and me — 
and Fetcr?*^ he added, hastily. "I don*t behove 
in London. It is a dream, Evcr 3 *thiDg is a dream 
but the islands and the boat and /Vrmorel.” 

She was onlj’ a child, but she turned a rosy red 
at the compliment. Nothing but the boat and 
herself She w.as veo’ fond of the boat, you see, 
and she felt that the words conveyed a high compH* 
ment. Then they began to e.\plore the rest of this 
mountainous island, which has such a variety of 
scenery all packed away in the small space of 
twelve acres. Vfhen they bad walked over the 
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'vhole of Mincarlo that is accessible, they returned 
lo their landing-place, where Peter sat in the boat 
keeping her off, with head bent as if he was asleep. 

‘'It must be half-past twelve,” said Armorel. 

‘I am^ure you are hungr}-. We will liave dinner 
here.*’ 

better place for a picnic. Come along, 
I'eter. Bear a hand with the basket. Here, 
Annorcl, is a rock that will do fur a Lablc, and here 
Js one on which we two can sit. There is a rock 
for you, Peter. Now! The opening of a luncheon- 
basket is alwa>*s a moment of grave anxiety. What 
have we got ? 

“This is a rabbit-pie,*’ said Annorcl. ‘*And 
this is a cake-pudding. I made it yesterday. Do 
you like cake-pudding? Here arc bread and salt 
and things. Can you make your dinner off a rabbit- 
pie, Roland Lee?” 

“A very good dinner too.*’ The young man 
now understood that on Samson one uses the \YOTd 
dinner instead of lunch, and that supper is an 
excellent cold spread served at eight. "A very 
good dinner, Armorel, I mean to can’e this. Sit 
dow'n and let me see you make a good dinner.” 

An admirable rabbit-pie and an excellent cake- 
pudding. Also, there had not been forgotten a 
stone jar filled with that home-brew’ed of which the 
like can no longer be found in any other spot in the 
British Islands. I hope one need do no more than 
indicate the truly appreciative havoc wrought by 
the young gentleman among all these good gifts 
and blessings. 

Afier dinner, to lie in the sunshine and have a 
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pipe, looking across the wide stretch of sunny \^aicr 
to the broken Jine of rocks and the blue honzon 
beyond, was happiness undeser\*ed. JJeside him 
sat the girl, anxious that he should be happy — 
thinking of nothing but what might best picaso her 
guest. 

Then they got into the boat again, and saiied 
haif a mile or so due north by the compass, until 
they came within another separate archipelago, of 
which 'Mincarlo is an outlpng companion. 

It is the group of rocks called the Outer or the 
Western Islands, lying tumbled about in the water 
west of Bryher and Samson. Some of them are 
close together, some are separated by broad chan*- 
nels. Here the sea is ne\'cr calm : at the foot of 
the rocks stretch out ledges, some of tliem bare 
at low* water, revealing their ugly black stone 
teeth ; the sw'cll of the Atlantic on the calmest dap 
rises and falls and makes white eddies, broken water, 
and dying spray. Among these rocks they rowed; 
Peter and Roland taking the oars, while Armorel 
steered. They rowed round ^laiden Bower, with 
its cluster of granite forts defying the whole strength 
of the Atlantic, which will want another hundred 
thousand years to grind them down — about .and 
among the Black Rocks and the Seal Rocks, dark 
and threatening: they landed on Ilyswillig, with 
his pe.ak of fifty feet, a strange wild island ; they 
stood on the ledge of Castle Bo’her, and looked up 
at the tower of granite which rises out of the water 
like the round keep of a ICorman castle: they 
Jjoisted sail .and stood out to Sclily liitnseJf, where 
bis twin rocks command the entrance to the islands. 
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Sctlly is of the dual number: he consists of two 
£^cat mountains rising from the water sheer, pre- 
cipitous, and threatening : each alx)Ut eighty feet 

^2^7 but with the air of eight hundred ; each black 
^nd squnre and terrible of aspect : they are sc^xiratcd 
n narrow channel hardly broad enough for a 
Wt to pass through. 

' One day last year,” said Armorel — “ it was in 
July, after a fortnight of fine weather — we went 
through this channel, Peter and I — didn’t we, 
Peter ? It was a dead calm, and at high tide.*’ 

The boy nodded his head. 

The channel was now, the tide being nearly high, 
a foaming torrent, through which the water 
Weed and rushed, boiling into whirlpools, foaming 
und tearing at the sides. The rapids below Niagara 
not fiercer than was this channel, though the 
day was so fair and the sea without so quiet, 

Once,^’ said Peter, breaking the silence, "there 
^as a ship cast up by a wave right into the fork of 
Ihe channel. She went to pieces in ten minutes, for 
she was held in a vice like, while the waves beat 
her into slicks. Some of the men got on to the 
^lOrth rock — what th^' call ‘ Cuckoo * — and there 
they stuck till the gale abated. Then people saw 
them from Bryhcr, and a pilot-boat put off for 
them.” 

“ So they were saved ?** said Roland. 

“ No, they were not saved,” Peter replied slowly. 

** *Twas this way : the pilot-boat that took them off 
the rock c.Tpsized on the way home. So they was 
all drowned.” 

** Poor beggars ! Now, if they had been brought 
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safe ashore, wc might have been told ivhat these 
rocks look like in rough « eather : and what Scillv 
is like when yon have climbed it : and how a man 
feels in the middle of a storm on Scilly.” 

“ Vou can see very well what it is like from 
Pamson,"' said Armorel. “ The waves beat upon 
the rocks, and the white spray flies over them and 
hides them.” 

“ I should like to hear as well as to see,” said 
Roland. ” Fancy the thunder of the Atlantic waves 
.against this m.ass of rock, the hissing and boiling m 
the channel, the roaring of the uind and the dash- 
ing of the waves ! I wonder if any of these ship- 
wrecked men had a sketch-book in his pocket. 

“To be drowned,” he continued, “just by the 
upsetting of a boat, and after escaping death in a 
much more e.xciting manner ! Their comjianions 
were tom from the deck and hurled and dashed 
.against the rock, so that in a moment their bones 
were broken to fragments, and the fragments them- 
sehes were throwai against the rocks till there was 
nothing left of them. And these poor fellows clung 
to the rock, hiding under a boulder from the driving 
wind — cold, starving, wet, and miserable, -•knd 
just as they thought of food and shelter and waarmth 
again, to be taken and plunged into the cold water, 
there to roll about u'll they were drowned I A 
dreadful tragedy- F’ 

Having thus broken the ice, Peter proceeded 
to relate more stories of shipwreck, taking after 
his father, Justinian Xrycth, whose conversational 
powers in this direction were, according to Armorel, 
unrivalled. There is a shipwTeck story belonging 
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to ever)' rock of Scill}', to many llicre nre 
several shipnrcclts. As there arc about as m- y 
rocks of Scilly as there ate days in the year, ' 
stories would take long in the telling. 

Forhinately, Peter did not know all. ‘ ’ 

however, that a native of Samson, and t e 
dant of many generations of wreckers, s lou i 
to talk al Jt t-rccks. Therefore he 1° 

tell of the French frigate which c.ime driven 

guer Scilly in tfOS. -d 

a.shore by the sea wh.eh otn^^-b F.^nchmen 
annia. .-md .all ^“ds lo^;;, ^cs, which now lie 
captured no more than the g Maiden 

in a triumphant row on b • 

Bower he placed, I gave Armorel an 

wreck of the Siwniar ^Fcrcd the loss of 

•ancestor. On Mtnc« ,Hc Aaores. On 

an ot.ange-ship on « ^ ^omer driven in broad 

Jlenovaur he had seen ^ 

daylight, and broke 

of her crew not slowly while the 

similarly ’ j,rcy rocks put on a hospitable 

sunshine rnade t rippling waves. 

look and the b_ ■ smooth face with the 

•With his drom g 
long white hai 

upon a tree. ^^^^„,al-yotmg, beautiful, smiling- 
Fer guest of Life, and Love, and Hope. 
Tl"cv sailed round so many of these rocks and 
• 1 ^ .iT- they landed on so many : they lingered so 
istands . the wild, strange 

plaM, that the sun was fast going down when they 
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hoisted sail and steered for Kcw Grinsey Sound on 
their homeward way. 

You may enter New Grinsey Sound either from 
the north or from the south. The disadvantage of 
attempting it from the former on ordinary flays is 
that those who do so are generally capsized and 
frequently drowned. On such a day as this, how- 
ever, the northern passage may be attempted. It is 
the channel, dangerous and beset with rocks and 
ledges, between the islands of Br}'hcr and Tresco. 
As the boat sailed slowly in, losing the breeze as 
it rounded the point, the cluinncl spread itself out 
broad and clear. On the right hand rose, pre- 
cipitous, the cliffs and crags of Shipman's Head, 
^vhich looks like a continuation of Brjher, but is 
really separated from the island by a narrow 
p.assage — you may work through it in calm weather 
— running from Hell B.ay to llic Sound. On the left 
is Tresco, its downs rising steeply from the water, and 
making a great pretence of being a vciy lofty ascent 
indeed. In the middle of the coast juts out a high 
promontof}’, surrounded on all sides but one by the 
water. On this rock stands Cromwelfs Castle, a 
round to^ver, older than the Martcllo towers. It 
still possesses a roof, 1ml its interior has l>een long 
since gutted. In front of it has been built a square 
stone platform or bastion, where once, no doubt, 
they mounted guns for the purpose of defending 
this channel again^st an im-adcr, .os if Nature had 
not already defended it by her ledges and shallows 
and hardly concealed teeth of granite. To protect 
by a fort a channel «hen the way is so tortuous and 
difncuU, and uhere there arc so many other ^eay». 
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is almost as if Warkworth Castle, five miles inland, 
on the winding Coquet, hail been built to protect 
the shores of Northumberland from the invading 
Dane; or as if Chepstow above the muddy Wye 
had b?;en built for the defence of Bristol. There, 
however, the castle is, and a very noble picture it 
made as the boat slowly voyaged through the Sound. 
The declining sun, not yet sunk too low behind 
Bryhcr, clothed it with light and splendour, and 
brought out the rich colour of grey rock and yellow 
fern upon the steep hillside behind. Beyond the 
castle, in the midst of the Sound, rose a pyramidal 
island, a pile of rocks, seventy or eighty feet high, 
on whose highest earn some of Olivet Cromwell’s 
prisoners were hanged, according to the voice of 
tradition, which, somehow, always goes dead against 
that strong person. 

Roland, who had exhausted the language of 
delight among the Outer Islands, contemplated 
this picture in silence. 

“ Do you not like it ? ” asked the girl. 

“Like it?" he repeated. “Armorel! it is 
splendid.” 

“ Will you make a sketch of it?” 

“I cannot. I must make a picture. I ought 
to come here day after day. There must be a good 
place to take it from — over there, I think, on that 
heach. Armorel I it is splendid. To think that 
the picture is to be seen so near to London, and 
that no one comes to see it ! ” 

"If you want to eome day after day, Roland,” she 
said softly, “you will not be able to go away to- 
niorrow. You must stay longer with us on Samson.” 

1 P 
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" I ought not, child. Vou should not ask me.” 

‘‘WTiy should you not stay if you are happy 
Mith us? We will make you as comfortable as 
ever we can. Vou have only to tell us what you 
want.*’ • 

She looked so eagerly and sincerely anvious that 
he yielded. 

“If you are really and truly sure,” he said. 

“Of course I am really and truly sure. The 
weather will be fine, I think, and we will go sailing 
ever)* day.” 

“Then I will slay a day or two longer. I 'vill 
make a picture of Cromwell’s Castle, and the hill 
at the back of it and the water below it. I 
make it for j’ou, Armorel ; but I will keep a copy of 
it for m)'self. Then we shall each have .a memento 
of this day — something to remember it by»” 

“I should like to have the picture. But ohl 
Roland 1 — as if I could ever forget this day I 

She spoke with perfect simplicity, this cliild of 
Nature, without the least touch of coquetr}*. Why 
should she not speak what was in her heart ? Never 
before had she seen a young man so brave, so gallant, 
so comely : nor one who spoke so gently : nor one 
who treated her with so much consideration. 

He turned his facer he could not meet those trusts 
ful eyes, with the innocence that lay there : he was 
abashed by reason of this innocence. A child — only 
a child. Armorel would change. In a year or two 
this trustfulness would vanish. She would become 
like all other girls — shy and rcscn’cd, self-conscious 
in intuitive self-defence. But there was no harm as 
yet. She was a cliild — only a child. 
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As the sun wcnl do«n Ihe bows ran into the fine 
white sand of the landing-place, and their \ 05 age 
was ended. 

“ A perfect day,” he murmured “ A daj to dream 
of Plow shall I thank jou enough, ArnioreP ’ 

“You can stay and base some more dajs like it.” 


WORK. 

C ARL\ LC 

(Thomas Carljlc, one of the roost remarkable \%Titcrs of 
our ow*n times, wt* a name of Scotland Hi'* mind had 
been chiefl> formed m the German school of literature and 
philosophy , but he rose fir abo\e the character of a mere 
imitator His style is entirely lus o^'n— at first repuisne,— 
but vhen familiar to the reader, highly evening Perhaps 
this style may occasionally gild over common thoughts, but 
Mr Carlyle s thoughts are, for the most part, of a solid metal 
that require no plating In graphic po\\er of desciiption, 
t\hetber of scenes or of characters, he had not a Ining equal 
There are passages jn his ** French Revolution, a History,** 
vvhich can never be forgotten by any reader of imagination 
Hi*, “ Cromwell s Letters and Speeches is a most valuable 
contribution to English history His “ History of Frederick 
the Great,’ in fiv’e volumes, exhibits an amount of patient 
labour rarely equalled This great vv ork has necessarily been 
less popular than many of Mr Carlyle's other writings, 
although the intrinsic importance of the subject, m illustration 
of the modem history of Europe, cannot he undervalued ev en 
by those who shrink from minute details of the rise of the 
House oFBrandenburg Carlv le was bom in 1795 , died x8Si ] 

There is a perennial nobleness, and even sacred- 
ness in work. Were he never so benighted, for- 
getful of his high calling, there is always hope in 
a man that actually and earnestly works; in idle- 
ness alone is there perpetual despair. Work, nev er 
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so ^faI:lmon^5h, mean. Is in communicalioTi ta-h 
Xature j the real desire to p:t work done wHl 
lead one more and more to truth, to Matures 
appointments and r^ulations, which arc troth. 

The latest Gospel in this world Kndw thy 
work and do it. *‘Kno%r lh\*self;'* long enough 
has that jxwr *' «eir’' of thine tormented thee ; thou 
wilt never get to know'* it, I believe! Think it 
not thy business, this of knowing thj'sclf; thoaai*. 
an unknowable individual: know what thou const 
work at, and work at it like a Hercules I That will 
be thy better plan. 

It has been written, *'an endless significance hes 
in w ork ; as man perfects himself by writing- 
Jungles are cleared away, fair seed-fields rise instcaii» 
and stately dties ; and withal the man himself fits^ 
ceases to be a jungle and foul unwholesome d^ert 
thereby. Consider how, c\*en in the meanest sorts 
of Lal^ur, the whole soul of a man is composed 
into a kind of real harmony, the instant he sels 
himself to work ! Doubt, Desire, Sorrow', Kemorse, 
Indignation, Despair itself, all these like helbd<^ 
lie beleaguering the soul of the poor day-worker, as 
of ever>* man ; bat .as he bonds himself with free 
valour against his task, all these are stilled, all these 
shrink murmuring afar off into their caves. The 
man is now a man. The blessed glow of Labour 
in him, is it not a purifying fire, wherein all poison 
is burnt up, and of soar smoke itself there is made 
bright blessed Same ? 

Destiny, on the %\hoIe, has no other way of 
cultivating us- A formless Chaos, once set it rrrc/c»- 
f«r, grows round and ever rounder ; ranges itself 
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by mere force of gravity, into strata, spherical 
courses ; is no longer a Chaos, but a round com- 
pacted World. What would become of the Earth 
did she cease to revolve ? In the poor old Earth 
so lor^ ns she revolves, all inequalities, irregulari- 
ties, disperse themselves; all irregularities are in- 
cessantly becoming regular. Hast thou looked on 
the Potter’s wheel, one of the venerablest objects ; 
old as the prophet Ezekiel, and far older ? Rude 
lumps of clay ; how they spin themselves up, hy 
mere quick whirling, into beautiful circular dishes. 
And fancy the most assiduous Potter, but without 
his wheel, reduced to make dishes, or rather amor- 
phous botches, by mere kneading and baking f 
Even such a potter were Destiny with a human 
soul that would rest and lie at ease, tliat would not 
work and spin ! Of an idle unrcvolving man the 
kindest Destiny, like the most assiduous Potter 
without wheel, can bake and knead nothing other 
than a botch ; let her spend on him what expensive 
colouring, what gilding and enamelling she will, he 
is but a botch. Not a dish ; no, a bulging, kneaded, 
crooked, shambling, squint-cornered, amorphous 
botch, a mere enamelled vessel of dishonour 3 Let 
the idle think of this. 

Blessed is he who has found his work ; let him 
ask no other blessedness. He has a work, a life- 
purpose ; he has found it, and will follow it I How 
as the free flowing channel, dug and lorn by noble 
force through the sour mud-swamp of one’s exist- 
ence, like an ever-deepening river there, it runs 
and flows ; draining off the sour festering water 
gradually from the root of the remotest grass blade; 
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maliing:, instead of pestilential s\\amp, a green 
fruitful meadow with its clear flowing stream. How 
blessed for the meadow itself, let the stream and 
/Vj value be great or small! Labour is life; from 
the inmost heart of the Worker rises his God-*given 
force, the sacred celestial life-essence, breathed into 
him by Almighty God ; from his inmost heart 
awakens him to all nobleness, to all knowJedge» 
“seif-l;nowledge/* and much else, so soon as work 
fitlj’ begins. Knowledge ! the knowledge that vdll 
hold good in working, cleave thou to that; for 
Kature herself accredits that, says Vea to that 
Properly thou hast no other kno^vledge but what 
thou hast got by working; the rest is yet all an 
hypothesis of knowledge: a thing to be argued of 
in schools, a thing floating in the cloudS, in endless 
logic vortices, till we tr>' it and fix it. *^Doubt, 
of ^vhatever kind, can be ended by Action alone.’* 
And again, hast thou valued Patience, Courage, 
Perseverance, Openness to light ; readiness to own 
thyself mistaken, to do better next lime? All these, 
all virtues, in wrestling with the dim brute Powers 
of fact, in ordering of thy fellows in such wrestle, 
there and elsewhere not at all, thou will continually 
learn. Set down a brave Sir Christopher in the 
middle of black mined stoncheaps, of foolish im- 
archilectural Bishops, red-tape Oflidals, idle Xcll 
Guyn Defenders of the J'aith ; and sec whether he 
uill ever raise a Paul's Cathedral out of all that, 
yea or no! Hough, rude, conlradictorj* are all. 
things and persons, from the mutinous masons and 
Irish hodmen, up to the idle Kell Gwyn Defenders, 
to blustering red-tape Oflicials, foolish unarchiiec- 
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Uual Bishops. All these things and persons are 
there, not for Christophers sake and his cathedrals; 
they arc there for Ihcir own sake mainly I Chris- 
topher ^YiU have to conquer and constrain all these, 
if he»be able. All these are against him. Equit- 
able Nature herself, who carries her mathematics 
and architectonics not on the face of her, but deep 
in the hidden heart of her — Nature herself is but 
partially for him ; will be wholly against him, if he 
constrrun her not 1 His very money, where is it to 
come from? The pious mumficcncc of England 
lies far scattered, distant, unable to speak, and say, 
“I am here ; " — must be spoken to before it can 
speak. Pioxis munificence, and all help is so silent, 
invisible like the gods ; impediment, contradictions 
manifold are so loud and near ! O brave Sir 
Christopher, trust thou in those, notwithstanding, 
and front all these ; understand all these ; by 
valiant patience, noble effort, insight, vanquish and 
compel all these, and, on the whole, strike down 
victoriously the last topstone of that P.aul's edifice ; 
thy monument for certain centuries, the stamp 
“Gre.it Man” impressed very legibly in Portland 
stone there 1 

Ves, all manner of work, and pious response from 
Islen or Nature, is alwaj's what we call silent ; 
cannot speak or come to light till it be seen, till it 
be spoken to. Every noble work is at first impos- 
sible.” In very truth, for every noble work the 
possibilities will lie diffused through Immensity, 
inarticulate, undiscoVerable except to faith. Like 
Gideon, thou shalt spread out thy fleece at the door 
of thy tent ; see whether, under the wide arch of 
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Heaven, there be any bounteous moisture or none. 
Thy heart and life-purpose shall be ns n miraculous 
Gideon^s fleece, spread out in silent appeal to 
Heaven; and from the kind Immensities, what 
from the poor unkind Localities and towi> and 
country Parishes there never could, blessed dew- 
moisture to suffice thee shall have fallen J 
Work is of a religious nature : work is of a brave 
nature ; which it is the aim of all religion to be. 
“All work of man is as the swimmer's.*’ A waste 
ocean threatens to devour him ; if he front it not 
bravel}’, it will keep its word. By incessant wise 
defiance of it, lusty rebuke and buffet of it, behold 
how it loyally suj)ports him, bears him as its con-- 
queror along. “It is so,” says Goethe, “uithall 
things that man undertakes in this world.” 

Brave Sea-captain, Norse Sea-king— Columbus, 
my hero, royalest Sca-king of all 1 it is no friendly 
environment this of thine, in the waste deep waters; 
around thee mutinous discouraged souls, behind 
thee disgrace and ruin, before thee the unpenetrated 
veil of night. Brother, these wild water-mountains 
bounding from their deep bases (ten miles deep, I 
am told) arc not entirely there on thy bchalfJ 
^lesecms they have other work than floating thee 
fonvard : — and the huge Winds that sweep from 
Ursa Major to the Tropics and Equators, dancing 
their giant waltz through the kingdoms of Chaos 
and Immensity, they care little about Ailing rightly 
or filling wrongb^ the small shouldcr-of-mullon sails 
in this cockle skiff of thine 1 Thou art not among 
articulate speaking friend^ my brother; thou art 
among immeasurable dumb monsters, tumbling, 
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liowUng wide as the world here. Secret, far off, 
invisible to all hearts but thine, there lies a help in 
them ; see how thou wilt get at that. Patiently 
thou wilt wait till the mad South-wester spend itself, 
saving thyself by dexterous science of defence the 
while ; valiantly, with swift decision, wilt thou 
strike in, when the favouring East, the Possible 
springs up. Mutiny of men thou wilt sternly re- 
press; weakness, despondency, thou wilt cheerily 
encourage ; thou wilt swallow down comphaint, un- 
reason, weariness, weakness of others and thj’self ; 
— ^how much wilt thou swallow down 1 There shall 
be a depth of Silence in thee, deeper than this Sea, 
which is but ten miles deep ; a Silence unsound- 
able ; known to God only. Thou shalt be a great 
hlan. Yes, my World-Soldier, thou of the World 
hlarine-Service — thou wilt have to be greater than 
this tumultuous unmeasured World here round thee 
is ! thou, in thy strong soul, as with wrestler’s arms, 
shalt embrace it, harness it down ; and make it bear 
thee on to new Americas, or whither God wills 1 

Religion, I said ; for, properly speaking, all trae 
Work is Religion ; and whatsoever Religion is not 
work may go and dwell among the Brahmins, Anti- 
nomians. Spinning Dervishes, or where it will ; 
with me it shall have no harbour. Admirable was 
that of the old Monks, “ Laborare cst Orare, Work 
is Worship.” 

Older than all preached Gospels was this un- 
preached, inarticulate, but ineradicable, for-cver- 
enduring Gospel; Work, and therein have well- 
being. Jlan, Son of Earth and of Heaven, lies 
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there not in the innermost heart of thee a Spirit of 
active Method, a force for Work; — and bums like 
a painfully smouldering fire, giving thee no rest tiU 
thou tmfold it, till thou write it doum in beneficent 
Facts around thee ! MTiat js immethodic, waste, 
thou shalt make methodic, regulated, arable, obe- 
dient and productive to thee, MTieresoever thou 
findest Disorder, there is thy eternal enemy, attack 
him swiftly, subdue him ; make Order of him, the 
subject, not of Chaos, but of Intelligence, Divinity 
and Thee I The thistle that grows in thy path, 
dig it out that a blade of useful grass, a drop of 
nourishing milk, maj' grow there instead. The 
waste cotton-shrub, gather its waste white down, 
spin it, weave it ; that, in place of idle litter, there 
may be folded webs, and the naked skin of man be 
covered. 

But above all, where thou findest Ignorance, Stu- 
pidity, Brute-minefedness — attack it, I say ; smite it 
wisely, unweariedly, and rest not while thou livest 
and it lives ; but smite, smite in the name of God ! 
The Highest God; as I underst.irtd it, docs audibly 
so command thee: still audibly, if thou have ears 
to hear. He, even He, with His unspoken voice, 
fuller than any Sinai thunders, or s^dlablcd speech 
of Whirlwinds; for the Silexce of deep Eternities 
of Worlds from beyond the morning-stars, does it 
not speak to thee? The unborn Ages; the old 
Graves, with their long-mouldering dust, the very 
tears that wetted it, now all dry — do not these 
speak to thee what car bath not heard? The deep 
Death-kingdoms, the stars in their ne\*cr-reslmg 
courses, all Space and all l^me, proclaim it to thee 
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in continual silent admonition. Thou too, if ever 
nan should, slialt work while it is calkti To-day. 

Jor the Kiglit Cometh wherein no man can work. 

All true kVotk is sacred ; in all true %Votk, were 
It hr.t true hand-labour, there is something of 
divinencss, I-abour, wide as the Earth, has its 
summit in Heaven. Sweat of the brow ; and up 
from that to sweat of the brain, sweat of the heart ; 
"hich includes all Kepler c.alculations, Kewton 
rocditalions, all Sciences, all spoken Epics, all 
acted Heroisms, Mattyrdonts — up to that “ Agony 
of bloody sweat," which all men have called 
divine 1 O brother, if this is not “ worship,” then 1 
say, the more pity for worship ; for this is the 
noblest thing yet discovered under God's sky. 
^Vho art thou that complaincsl of thy life of toil ? 
Complain not. Look up, my wearied Inother ; see 
thy fellow-workmen there in God’s Eternity j sur- 
viving there, they alone surviving ; Sacred Band 
of the Immortals, Celestial Body-guard of the 
Empire of Mankind. Even in the weak Human 
Memory they survive so long, as saints, as heroes, 
as gods ; they alone surviving ; peopling, they 
alone, the immeasured solitudes of Time 1 To thee 
Heaven, though severe, is not unkind; Heaven is 
' kind— as a noble Itlother ; as that Spartan 'Mother, 
saying while she gave her son his shield, “With it, 
my son, or upon it ! ” Thou too shalt return !tome, 
in honour to tlry far-distant Home, in honour ; 
doubt it not — if in the battle thou keep thy shield 1 
Thou, in the Eternities and deepest Death-kingdoms, 
art not an alien ; thou everywhere art a denizen 1 
Complain not ; the very Spartans did not complain^ 
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ABRAHAJI'S OFFEXCE AXD THE AXGEL , 
OF DEATH. 

Sir Edwin’ Arxold, CS.I. , 

(Sir Edxrin Arnold* the second son of R. C. Arnold, Esq-, 
a masistraie of Sussex, \ras born June lo, 183c. He w'as 
educated at the King's Sdioo), Ro<^ester, and King’s College, 
London, and was elected lo a scholarship at Unl^’crsiO' 
College, Oxford. In 1B52 he obtained the ffewdigale Frire 
for his English poem on the Feast of Bclshaz2ar’'-~-prophetic 
of his future fame as a poet- Sir Eduin was appointed 
Principal of the Go\ emment Sanscrit College at Poona, in the 
Bombay Presidencj*, which o£ 5 ce he held during the whole of 
the >rutiny, and twice received the thanks of the Go\emor 
in Council. He resigned this position in iS 5 r, and entered 
on editorial duties on the VaSfy TeUs^a/k, For the pro- 
prietors of that journal he arranged the first expedition of 
Mr. George Smith to Assyria, as well as that of Mr. Stanley# 
who was sent by the Daify TtU^afk ond the AVtr Ycrk 
Herald t.t> complete the discoveries of Livingstonein Africa. 
Sir Edwi.n's works are \co' numerous ; the one which entirely 
established his fame as a poet was “The Light of Asia,*' an 
epic poem, published in 1S79 It has passed through more 
than forty editions in Engird and ejgbt>’ in America. For 
this s»*ork the King of Sian* decorated him with the Order 
of the ^^Tiitc Elephant, and when the Queen was proclaimed 
Empress of India a short lime previously, her Majesty named 
him as a Companion of the Star of India. In xSSS he svas 
created a ^ernttnauder of foe Indian Empire. He has 

writtea many works, and in lESi publishedaxoIumcofOriental 
\xrse entitled “Indian Poetry;** in xSsj Uie “Pearls of the 
Faith.* Since then he has gi\ca us a volume of poems and 
his finecptc“Thc Lightof the World.'* From the “Pearls 
of the Faith ** the following extracts have been taken, bj* the 
authors courteous and kind permission.] 


ike f raise ihrrel'y 

Tltx Lerd it K/" elemertty.** 

O.NXE, it is v-ritten, Abraham, “ God’s Friend," 
Angered his Lord ; for there had ridden in 
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Across (Ire Iraraing yellow destit Rat's 

Air agedtnen, haggard wUU two day'' droulh. 

The water-shin swang from his aadrllt-forlt 
IVrinUed and dry ; the dust clove to his lids 
And'cloggcd his heard; his patched longue and 
Hack lips 

Moved lo Siay, “Give nre drink, ” yet uttered 
nought ; 

And that gaunt camel which he rode upon 
Sank to the earth at entering ot the camp, 

Too spent except lo lay its neck along 
The sand and moan. 

To whoitr when they hnd given 
The cool wet jar. a-sweat with diamond drops 
Of sparkling life, that wayworn Arab laved 
The muirlc of his beast, and filled her mouth ; 

Then westward turned with blood-shot, worship- 
ping eyes. 

Pouring forth water to the setting orh ; 

Kext, would have drunk, but Abraham saw, and 
said, 

“ Let not this unheiicvet drink, who pouts 
God’s gift of water forth unto the sun, 

^Vhich is hut creature of the living Ixsrd.” 

But whiie the man still clutched the precious jar. 
Striving to quaff, a form of grace drew nigh, 
Beauteous, majestic. If he came afoot, 

None knew, or if he glided from the sky. 

With gentle air he filled a gourd and gave 
The man to drink, nnd Abraham — in wrath 
That one should disobey him in his tents — 
Made to forbid 5 when full upon him smote 
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Ejes of dhine light, ejesof high rebuke — 

For this TV as Jlichael, Allah's messenger — 

“ Lo ! God reprot elh thee, thou Friend of God 
Forbiddest thou gift of the common stream 
To this idolater, spent with the heat, • 

VCho, in his utmost need, ■watered his beast, 

And bon ed the knee in reverence ere he drank ? 
Aliah hath borne with him these threescore } eais, 
Bestow ed upon him com and wine, and made 
His household fruitful and his herds increase ; 

And find'st thou not patience to pity him 
^kTiom God hath pitied, waiting for the end, 

Since none save He wotteth what end nill come. 

Or who shall find the light? Thou art rebuked 1 
Seek pardon ' for thou hast much need to seek.” 

Thereat the angel aanished, as be came ; 

But Abraham, with humbled countenance, 

KiaSed rca erently the heathen’s hand, and spake— 
Leading him to the chief scat in the tent — 

“ God pardon me, as He hath pardoned thee.” 

Zc/;^ siiffinnS AerZ / ah, vho s/e:tJd ie 
Fcr^izcn, if Then as 


THE AXGEL OF DEATH. 

“ J’l i;uichrrt‘r , huU/cMct: f- cu.-ithrt 
ll'hsr ajr a’-Jf m Irati V-atyna! Any • “ 

Vea : some have found right good to hear the 
summons of their Lord, 

And gone as glad as wamors youJ, who take up 
spe r ar ■! sveord 
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At sounding of the song of fight ; as hglit of heart 
as those 

To whom the bride «n\cilctb her mouth of pearl 
and rose. 


JcKlu-’d- Dm, Er Rumt, the saint of Balkh, the son 

Of liitn sumamed “ I lower of the ratth,” tills was 
a cho'en one, 

To whom Death softly showed himself, Heaven’s 
gentle call to gtv e : 

Tor what word is it bids us die, save that whteh 
made us live? 

Sick la) hem Kon)a; 'twasdawn; thegolden stream 

Of light, new springing m the cast, on Ins thin lips 
did gleam — 

Those lips which spake the praise of God all through 
his holy ) cars, 

And murmured now, with faith and hope un- 
changed, the morning pra)ers 

Then one who watched beside his bed, heard at 
the inner gate 

A \ oice cry, Aftah 1 open I from far I come, and w alt 

To speak my message to Jelal — a message that 
w ill bring 

Peace and reward to him who lies the F&txhah 
murmuring ” 

Thereat the watcher drew the bar which closed 
the chamber door, 

Wondering and ’feared, for ne’er was heard upon 
this earth before 
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Accents so swcet'and comforting, nor ever eyes of 
men ■ 

Saw presence so majestical as his who entered then. 

Entered withglidingfootsteps abright celestial youth, 

Splendid and strange in beauty, past words to 
speak its truth ; 

Slidnight is not so dark and deep as was his solemn 
gaze. 

By love and pity lighted, as the night with silvery rays. 

“What is thy name?” the rvatdier asked, “that 
I may tell my lord. 

Thou fair and dreadful messenger 1 whose glance is 
as a sword ; 

^Vhoso face is like the Heaven unveiled ; whose 
tender searching voice, 

Jfaketh the heart cease beating, but bids the soul 
rejoice." 

“Azrael ana,” spake the shape, “lam the spirit 

' of Death ; 

And I am sent from Allah’s throne to stay thy 
masters breath.” 

“Come in! come in! thou Bird of God,” cried 
joyously Jelil, 

“Fold do\vn thy heavenly plumes and speak I — 
Islam 1 what shall be shall.” 

“Thou blessed Onel” the Angel s.a!d, “I bring 
thy time of peace ; 

When I have touched thee on the eyes, life’s latest 
ache will cease ; 
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(jQd bade me come ab I am been amul the beavenly 
best, 

Ji’o enemy of awful mould, but he who loveth 

most.” 

• 

“Dear Angel 1 do what thou art bid,” quoth Jcl.il 
smilingly, 

“God willing, thou shall find to-day a patient one 
in me ; 

Sweet is the cup of bitltrncss which cometh in 
such wise !” 

With that be bowed liis saintly brow, — and Azrael 
kissed his eyes 

Al-Mumitt " Slayer t” scud hitn thus, 

In love, not aii^er, unto us. 
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